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INTRODUCTION 

When  the  first  edition  of  Sunshine  in  Thought  ap- 
peared in  1862,  Charles  Godfrey  Leland's  readers 
must  have  felt  some  surprise  at  the  exhortations  to 
realism  which  they  found  therein.  The  earlier  life 
and  writings  of  the  thirty-eight-year-old  Philadel- 
phian  had  certainly  pointed  in  no  such  direction. 
His  Princeton  education,  his  three  years  as  a  student 
in  Europe,  his  romantic  literary  tastes,  his  interest 
in  nature  and  in  the  mystical  and  transcendental  — 
all  these  had  naturally  enough  been  reflected  in  his 
Meister  Karl's  Sketch-Book  (1855).  This  "odd  me- 
lange," as  Leland  described  the  volume,  had  fol- 
lowed the  popular  Irving-Longfellow  mode  of  pic- 
turesque impressionism  in  reading  and  travel,  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  ghosts  and  fairies.  The  tran- 
sition to  Sunshine  in  Thought  seven  years  later  must 
have  seemed  an  abrupt  one;  yet  through  the  in- 
tervening period  the  impending  national  crisis  had 
indubitably  modified  the  romantic  texture  of  Le- 
land's imagination. 
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As  the  tension  over  abolition  increased  in  the  late 
1850's,  Leland  had  wholeheartedly  committed  his 
pen,  especially  in  The  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  to 
the  cause  of  emancipation.  When  this  cause  seemed 
to  be  endangered  by  the  wave  of  defeatism  in  the 
North  in  1862,  he  felt  impelled  to  try  to  counteract 
the  mood  of  his  compatriots  by  depicting  the  re- 
surgent health  in  both  industry  and  art  that  would 
be  effected  by  the  emancipation  of  labor  in  a  Union 
victory.  Long  ago  in  his  student  days  in  Germany 
he  had  begun  to  reject  the  sorrows  of  Werther  for 
the  gusto  of  Rabelais  and  to  evolve  a  "Gospel  of 
Joyousness";  and  now  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war 
he  struck  at  secession  by  correlating  the  Southern 
mind  with  a  decadent  romanticism  and  the  North- 
ern ideal  with  a  buoyant  wholesomeness  which 
would  reanimate  the  whole  national  culture.  A 
"Northern  breeze,"  he  prophesied,  would  blow  far 
away  "whole  mythologies  of  saints  and  angels," 
Gothic  sentiment,  beatific  visions,  "Fenelon  fan- 
cies," Orphic  Hymns,  and  "Edgar  A.  Poetry."  Borne 
along  on  this  liberating  Northern  breeze,  Leland 
boldly  contended,  would  be  the  seeds  of  a  new  cul- 
ture of  Utilitaria  consonant  with  Science  and  Na- 
ture. In  the  atmosphere  of  "Industrial  Progress," 
which  would  ineluctably  succeed  the  destruction  of 
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the  power  of  the  agrarian  South,  a  new  and  higher 
mode  of  American  art  would  be  ushered  in.  It 
would  take  its  cue  ultimately  from  the  artisan,  it 
would  be  linked  to  usefulness  and  to  real  wants, 
and  its  literary  tone  and  temper  would  be  a  "steam- 
engine  whirling  realism." 

In  his  attempt  through  a  cultural  vision  to  infuse 
hope  into  the  Northern  ranks,  Leland  thus  evolved 
as  a  by-product  the  first  comprehensive  manifesto 
for  American  realism.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  the 
first  to  use  the  term  "realism,"  but  he  also  enun- 
ciated most  of  the  tenets  of  such  post-war  literary 
realists  as  Howells,  Eggleston,  and  Garland.  More 
acutely  than  any  of  them,  he  seems  to  have  sensed 
the  inevitable  emergence  of  realism  as  the  mode 
most  surely  implicit  in  the  industrial  forces  under- 
lying and  defining  Northern  culture.  The  imminent 
age  of  Utilitaria  presaged  by  a  Union  victory  Le- 
land ardently  acclaimed.  The  "practical  steam- 
wheel  age  of  advancing  science"  he  saw  not  only  as 
the  means  of  a  wide  diffusion  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness among  the  people  but  also  as  the  agent  which 
should  dispel  all  that  was  decadent  and  artificial 
in  the  art  of  the  past.  The  "genial  materialism  of 
railroads  and  endless  inventions"  he  embraced  as 
far  more  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  real  beauty 
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than  the  "diseased  pathos"  which  had  captivated  the 
imagination  of  former  centuries.  With  this  benevo- 
lent technological  advancement  under  the  aegis  of 
Science,  Leland  averred,  literature  had  better  come 
to  terms,  or  it  would  become  a  shameful  relic. 

In  fostering  and  defining  an  art  consonant  with 
an  emergent  utilitarian  culture  Leland,  as  Howells 
was  later  to  do,  first  felt  obliged  to  scuttle  the  ro- 
manticism that  he  found  variously  represented  by 
Longfellow's  "Excelsior,"  the  "mulatto  melancholy" 
of  Negro  ballads,  Poe's  women,  "Mother  Carey's 
chickens,"  and  Carlyle's  transcendentalism.  His  at- 
tack, also  like  Howells',  proceeded  fundamentally 
on  moral  grounds.  The  romantic  glow  whether  of 
aspiration  or  sorrow,  he  contended,  breeds  illusions 
which  unfit  its  victims  for  life  as  it  must  be  lived. 
As  the  substratum  of  a  newer  and  saner  literature 
he  proposed  a  common  sense  which  would  found 
both  life  and  beauty  solidly  on  Nature  rather  than 
mire  them  in  the  swamps  of  morbid  sentiment.  The 
"hollow  wailing" '  and  "poetic  misery"  of  "sweet 
penserose-water  bards"  like  Tennyson  and  Poe 
seemed  to  him  a  "weakening,  unhealthy  excite- 
ment" which,  in  its  destruction  of  the  moral  fibres 
of  the  heart,  could  only  be  regarded  as  "devilish." 
Equally  vicious  was  the  Carlylean  romanticism  with 
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its  gospel  of  action  and  hero-worship.  Better,  con- 
tended Leland,  is  the  "monster  Utihtaria"  which 
Carlyle  derided,  for  it  serves  present  needs  rather 
than  sustains  delusions  of  the  past;  indeed,  it  is  a 
"tremendous  incarnate  Buddha,  bent  on  redeeming 
the  world."  Exhorting  his  contemporaries  to  "wash 
the  old  romantic  film"  from  their  eyes  and  to  "leave 
to  the  past  its  past,"  Leland  sought  to  commit  future 
American  literature  to  a  fresh  orientation  in  "real- 
ity" and  "Nature"  —  to  joyousness  and  beauty  and 
health  through  an  immersion  in  and  dedication  to 
the  world  near  at  hand. 

This  unheralded  manifesto  for  a  realism  based  on 
utility  and  joy  was  a  curious  amalgam  of  cultural 
influences  to  which  Leland  had  been  exposed.  In  a 
sense  it  was  an  attempt  to  fuse  the  positivism  of 
Comte  with  the  vision  of  the  "golden  Venusberg," 
which  he  describes  sharing  with  Tannhaeuser,  into 
a  new  cultural  ideal  of  joyousness  rooted  in  present 
reality  and  Nature.  Leland's  "sunshine,"  indeed,  de- 
spite his  admonitions  to  American  writers  to  leave 
the  past  to  the  past,  was  refracted  from  a  host  of 
other  European  sources,  among  whom  were  Rabe- 
lais, Swift,  Sterne,  and  Heine.  But  it  also  reflects, 
from  time  to  time,  the  optimistic  strain  of  many  of 
his  American  contemporaries.  In  his  attack  on  the 
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unnatural,  morbid  melancholy  in  American  writing 
Leland,  like  Emerson  in  "The  American  Scholar," 
wondered  why  "a  young,  brave-hearted  race"  can- 
not attain  in  their  literature  an  exultation  full  of 
"serenity  and  cheerfulness."  Like  Howells,  he  could 
understand  "the  fearful  melancholy  of  the  Russian 
serf"  as  an  authentic  ingredient  in  Russian  litera- 
ture; but,  anticipating  by  a  generation  Howells'  fa- 
mous if  somewhat  misunderstood  remark  about  the 
American  novelists'  "concern  .  . .  with  the  more 
smiling  aspects  of  life  which  are  the  more  Ameri- 
can," he  could  only  brand  as  "absurd"  the  intense 
mournfulness  that  permeated  the  poetry  and  fiction 
of  "free  and  young  America."  With  Whitman  he 
traced  to  Puritanism  much  of  the  debilitating  mor- 
bidity of  American  life  and  letters,  and  like  Whit- 
man he  hailed  Science  as  the  ally  of  the  imagination 
and  Nature  as  the  redemptive  matrix  out  of  which 
a  saner  and  more  buoyant  American  literature 
would  issue.  Conversely,  he  seems  to  be  even  con- 
sciously assailing  the  dark  implications  in  the  recent 
works  of  Melville  and  Hawthorne,  though  he  does 
not  allude  specifically  to  the  two  authors.  Leland's 
key  words  and  pivotal  values  in  Sunshine  are  "geni- 
ality," "cosmopolitanism,"  and  "Nature"  —  the  very 
terms  which  Melville  a  few  years  earlier  in  The 
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Confidence-Man  had  anatomized  with  such  reiter- 
ated and  unflinching  cynicism.  And  if  Hawthorne  in 
The  Marble  Faun  (1860)  had  expressed  his  doubts 
about  the  nurture  of  the  Hterary  imagination  in  an 
America  that  lacked  a  gloomy  and  iniquitous  past, 
Leland  two  years  later  could  assure  him  that  the 
future  of  the  national  literature  lay  not  with  the 
gloom  and  romantic  sorrow  of  the  past  but  with  the 
sunshine  of  realistic  joyousness  in  the  steam-whirl- 
ing present. 

In  the  forty  years  that  remained  to  Leland  after 
the  publication  of  Sunshine  in  Thought,  he  did  not, 
like  Whitman  and  Howells,  exemplify  through  his 
writing  the  literary  creed  to  which  he  had  exhorted 
others  to  subscribe.  Yet,  if  he  became  increasingly 
disenchanted  with  Utilitaria  and  with  the  expand- 
ing industrial  civilization  from  which  he  had  for- 
merly hoped  so  much,  he  did  not  abandon  his  com- 
mitment to  Joyousness.  This  he  achieved  through 
the  scores  of  ballads  on  the  sentiments  and  behavior 
of  his  humorous  creation,  Hans  Breitmann,  and 
through  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Gypsies 
of  many  lands.  Only  in  his  devotion  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  industrial  arts  as  a  salient  feature  of 
modern  education  did  his  old  allegiance  to  the  utili- 
tarian markedly  persist.  For  the  most  part  he  pre- 
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ferred  to  live  in  England  or  Italy  and  delve  into  the 
Etruscan  past  or  the  lore  and  language  of  the  Gyp- 
sies. In  the  intermittent  years  which  he  spent  in 
America  he  eschewed  the  "machine-clanking"  world 
toward  which  he  had  once  directed  his  fellows  for 
the  epic  beauty  of  the  Algonquin  past.  Yet  even  if 
he  became  indifferent  to  his  own  realistic  creed, 
the  literary  generation  after  his  death  in  1903  in  a 
measure  fulfilled  his  earlier  prophecy  as  to  the  prop- 
er focus  of  the  American  writer. 

Benjamin  T.  Spencer 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
October,  1958 
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PKEFACE. 


The  reader  will  find  in  tliis  worli  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  characteristics  of  modern  literature 
and  art ;  an  examination  of  their  generally  preva- 
lent defects  of  morbidness  and  melancholy,  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which  these  defects 
will  eventually  disappear,  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
new  era  of  culture,  based  on  the  genial  and  earnest 
study  of  nature.  It  advocates  the  cultivation  of 
health  and  cheerfulness,  or  joyousness,  as  facilitat- 
ing the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life,  indicates 
the  identity  of  this  spirit  with  that  of  early  and  un- 
defiled  Christianity,  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
such  culture  is  eminently  possible  and  practical. 

There  may  be  many,  however,  who  will  object 
that  a  book  of  this  kind  is  out  of  place  during  such 
a  fearful  and  serious  struggle  as  that  in  which  our 
country  is  now  engaged. 


4  PREFACE. 

Against  this  I  would  most  earnestly  protest 
that  the  principles  held  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
North — the  principles  involved  in  fully  developing 
the  glorious  problem  of  freeing  labor  from  every 
drawback,  and  of  constantly  raising  it  and  intellect 
to  their  rightful  dignity  in  the  social  scale,  include 
much  more  than  even  the  glorious  doctrines  of 
Federal  supremacy  and  emancipation.  Those  who 
have  regarded  this  war  from  an  elevated  point  of 
view,  who  have  taken  in  all  the  causes  which  led  to 
it,  must  see  and  feel  that  the  great  principle  of  free 
labor — of  fully  developed,  vigorous,  and  cheerful 
industry,  with  its  inseparable  aids,  science  and  art 
— involve  far  more  than  its  most  hopeful  partisans 
have  claimed.  When  matured,  they  must  bring 
forth  new  forms  of  art  and  literature,  new  phases 
of  culture.  I  do  not  believe  with  many  that  in  this 
age  of  labor,  industry  and  utilitarianism  are  killing 
beauty  and  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  that 
they  form  the  transition  stage  to  a  higher  art  and 
poetry  than  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  that 
through  their  dusty,  steam-engine  whirling  realism, 
society  will  yet  attain  to  a  naturalism,  or  a  living 
and  working  in  nature,  more  direct,  fresher,  and 
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braver,  than  liistory  has  ever  recorded.  And  in 
this  book,  idthough  no  word  of  contemporary  poli- 
tics appears  therein,  I  have  tried  to  discnss  some  of 
the  social  and  literary  characteristics  of  this  coun- 
try, and  endeavored  to  show,  in  its  conclusion,  that 
through  free  labor  and  science  we  shall  eventually 
be  emancipated  from  the  follies  which  at  present 
give  to  our  culture  so  many  lack-a-daisical  and 
morbid  forms. 

To  those  who  agree  with  me  in  appreciating  the 
mission  of  free  labor,  it  will  therefore  appear  clear 
enough  why  I  have  in  this  volume  written  earnestly 
in  favor  of  encouraging  cheerfulness  and  joyousness 
in  every  phase  of  literature  and  of  practical  life. 
Where  there  is  Sunshine  in  TiioroHT,  work  becomes 
lighter,  and  its  amount  is  more  easily  increased. 
The  book  is  an  appeal  to  all  who  believe  in  prog- 
ress, to  do  their  best  to  remove  from  its  path  the 
impediments  of  clogging  melancholy,  morbid  sor- 
row, and  miserable  sentimentalism,  and  to  put  in 
their  place  the  broad  stones  of  honor,  vigor,  health, 
and  genial  love  of  life,  with  its  duties  and  beauties. 
And  to  all  who  are  hopeful  and  brave,  to  all  who 
have  fought,  or  suffered,  or  thought  for  the  right  in 
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this  great  battle  of  the  time,  in  any  form,  to  all  who 
know  that  free  labor  is  the  world's  great  problem, 
and,  finally,  to  all  who  believe  in  making  easy  its 
solution,  this  work  is  most  cordially  dedicated  by 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Boston,  Oct.  8,  1862. 
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CHAPTER  FIEST. 

"  In  a  literaTT  point  of  vievr,  ours  is  a  melancholy  ase.  WertherUm  has  in- 
vaded every  department,  and  given  birth  to  one  perpetual  voice  of  wailing  and 
lamentation.  In  vain  do  we  seek  the  'royal  cheerfulness'  of  Suakspeare  and 
Spenser,  the  self-assured  manliness  of  Ben  Jonson,  the  jovial  humor  of 
CuArcER.  In  fact,  the  witty  writers  of  this  century,  such  as  Jerrold,  Hood, 
and  Heine,  employ  their  genius  in  ridiculing:  the  follies  of  the  times— laugh  at 
ns  rather  than  with  us— and  not  unfiequently  their  best  points  are  the  saddest 
of  commentaries  on  the  saddest  of  ages.  Weeping  and  wailing  is  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  our  day,  and  Odes  to  Melancholy,  and  a  long  and  ever-increasing 
catalogue  of  sighs  for  the  'Unattained" — which  is  more  properly  the  sheer  im- 
possible— make  up  the  staple  of  modern  literature."— Howard  H.  Caldwell. 

The  reader  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  examining 
critically  and  impartially  any  number  of  literary  jour- 
nals published  in  the  United  States,  has  possibly  ob- 
served that  a  great  proportion  of  the  poetry,  and  in  fact, 
of  all  the  purely  literary  effort  in  the  publications  in 
question,  is  characterized  by  a  decided  and  frequently 
morbid  melancholy.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  pop- 
ular American  mind,  when  not  under  serious  influences, 
is  eminently  humorous  or  dryly  ironical,  sending  out 
daily  in  an  unpretending,  popular  way,  in  type,  more  ex- 
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quisitely  absurd  and  daringly  grotesque  stories  or  squibs 
than  the  whole  press  of  Europe  produces  in  a  week,  this 
interminable  wailing  in  the  higher  circles  will  seem  singular 
enough.  More  natural  would  it  be  for  a  young,  brave- 
hearted  race,  so  near  in  many  relations  to  that  nature 
which  it  is  so  vigorously  subduing,  to  exult,  to  be  ele- 
vated over  its  great  works  into  something  like  serenity 
and  cheerfulness.  We  can  understand  the  fearful  melan- 
choly of  the  Kussian  serf,  so  sadly  yet  powerfully  de- 
picted by  Iskander  Herzen  ;  we  know  what  was  the 
dreadful  spirit  of  torture  and  degradation  which  bore  for 
long,  sad  centuries  upon  myriad  millions  of  Slavonian 
hearts  ;  and  when  we  hear  the  wailing  song  of  the  Troika ; 
of  the  sorrowing  postillion  driving  his  sleigh  along  the 
snowy  wastes  singing,  to  the  accompaniment  of  one  mourn- 
ful tinkling  bell,  of  the  blue  eyes  which  he  shall  never  see 
again ;  casting  a  last  glance  at  the  grave  of  the  loved 
one ;  why,  then,  all  appears  real  and  truthful  enough  ;  it 
is  as  intelligible  as  the  amiable  stupidity,  the  slightly  smil- 
ing sorrow  of  a  tipsy  serf.  "  For  suffering  is  the  badge 
of  all  his  tribe,"  and  certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  affecta- 
tion, no  art-dilettantism  in  the  pathos  of  such  songs — least 
of  all,  in  their  music.  Music  never  lies.  She  is  in  every 
country  a  truer  national  language  of  feeling  than  the 
mother  tongue. 

But  that  free  and  brave  Anglo-Saxondom,  and  especial- 
ly free  and  young  America,  should  be  so  intensely  mourn- 
ful, seems  absurd,  until  we  analyze  the  causes.     Then,  in- 
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deed,  we  are  led  back  to  a  Puritanism  forced,  by  the  antag- 
onism of  political  oppressions  which  are  now  almost  extinct, 
into  keeping  holidays  sadly,  and  singing  psalms  when  one 
would  be  merry ;  all  well  and  heroic,  or  certainly  unavoid- 
able in  its  day,  but  now  without  its  salt,  and  insipid. 
Then,  too,  we  find  a  vast  amount  of  half-developed,  half- 
read  genius  ;  the  genius  of  mere  youth,  which  is  prone 
through  vanity  to  indulge  in  Byronic  admiration  of  its 
own  fancied  sorrows,  not  learning,  till  the  rough  and  hearty 
world  has  knocked  it  lustily  through  a  few  real  troubles, 
how  much  better  it  is  to  make  the  best  of  everything.  In 
fact,  the  great  popularity  of  sad  poets  and  poetry  is  partly 
grounded  on  the  inexperienced  sentiment  of  such  readers. 
When  these  readers  themselves  write,  they  reecho  the  old 
wail,  and  as  most  of  them  write  only  during  youth,  leav- 
ing poetry  in  due  time  for  labor,  the  consequence  is  a  con- 
stant inundation  of  tears — a  luxuriance  of  mental  powers 
spent  in  weakening  and  mutually  disheartening  the  world, 
which  might  far  better  be  devoted  to  strengthening  and 
encouraging  it. 

Though  we  are  untiring  as  a  nation  in  our  practical 
labor  ;  though  our  industrial  progress  is  wonderful,  and 
its  results  apparently  gratifying,  it  is  still  made  every  day 
more  evident  that  a  great  proportion  of  our  hard  work  is 
constantly  lost  through  miscalculation.  There  are  always 
more  leaks  in  the  boiler  than  the  engineer  knows  of  But 
our  physical  waste  is  as  nothing  to  our  mental  loss  of  pow- 
er ;  to  our  utter  extravagance  of  intellect  sacrificed  to  false 
1* 
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sentiment  and  sorrow.  In  oar  literature  and  art,  like  the 
barbarians  of  all  ages,  we  destroy  in  memory  of  the  dead 
the  riches  which  Avould  make  the  living  happy,  hut  console 
ourselves,  amid  rags  and  misery,  with  the  sorely  proud 
thought  that  it  was  such  a  beautiful  funeral  !  We  give  to 
pain  and  pathos  the  energy  which  would  be  better  be- 
stowed on  genial  exertion,  and  console  ourselves  with 
the  artificial  beauty  of  its  expression,  or  with  the  vain 
enjoyment  of  the  romantic  morality  which  it  is  assumed 
to  involve. 

If  it  is  melancholy,  indeed,  to  reflect  that  so  much  tal- 
ent is  annually  sacrificed  to  melancholy,  or  squandered  as, 
was  said,  on  funereal  rites,  we  can  at  least  derive  some  grim 
satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
it  would  have  been  inevitably  wasted  on  some  other  form 
of  that  folly  which  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  constant 
quantity  in  the  world's  economy.  But,  with  many  persons, 
there  is  a  deeply-seated  conviction  that  there  is  no  waste 
of  power  in  gratifying  morbid  sorrow.  They  believe  it  to 
be  a  direct  cultivation  of  morality  and  all  virtue  to  cherish 
misery.  In  thus  wasting  on  funereal  griefs  their  sham  fine- 
feelings,  they  resemble  the  Chinese,  who  burn  or  throw 
away  vast  quantities  of  counterfeit  bank-bills  and  forged 
letters  of  credit  when  burying  their  friends,  and  with  much 
the  same  object —  "  to  fool  the  devil  with."  For  certainly  if 
there  be  a  form  in  which  mere  folly  approaches  the  diaboli- 
cal, it  is  in  this  weakening,  demoralizing,  constant  playing 
with  sorrow,  and   tampering  with    the  painfully  moving 
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emotions  of  tlie  soul.     It  is  profanity  and  a  desecration  of 
the  heart's  most  secret  feelings. 

In  the  humbler  walks  of  literature,  "which  indicate  most 
nearly  and  accurately  the  tendencies  of  our  people  when 
their  thoughts  aspire  to  artistic  expression,  this  affectation,  or 
reality,  of  dumps  and  desolation,  is  copiously,  and  sometimes 
rather  comically  manifested.  Let  the  reader,  when  an 
opportunity  occurs,  look  over  a  morning's  mail  of  editor's 
exchange-papers  from  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country.  There 
will  be  found,  among  the  original  poetry  in  the  collection, 
more  merit  than  is  generally  supposed  to  inspire  such  lyrics, 
and  with  the  merit  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  misery.  I  have  found  in  such  searches  that  sometimes 
four  fifths  of  the  whole  were  devoted  to  wailing  over  long 
lost  but  evidently  imaginary  loves  ;  to  sorrows  awakened 
by  blue  skies  and  fresh  breezes  into  vanity-fed  antagon- 
ism to  the  bustling  "  world,"  which  is  vulgar  enough  to 
like  such  things — and  be  it  observed,  reader,  that  the  flat- 
test snobbishness  of  Art  and  Poetry  consists  in  the  aflTecta- 
tion  of  feelings  apart  from  those  of  the  world,  instead  of 
boldly  claiming  community  with  them  and  striving  to  ele- 
vate them— but  it  is  needless  to  say  of  what  such  monodies 
consist.  Dead  Loras,  Euined  Hopes,  "  lost  Edens,  buried 
Lenores,"  Little  Graves.  Xo  joy,  save  in  heaven  ;  all  end- 
ing in  one  mournful  monotone  :  "  Let  us  all  be  unhappy  to- 
gether !"  One  thing  deserves  remark  in  examining  such  a 
collection.  Few  of  the  bards  of  this  Broken-Hearted  and 
Hope-Bereaved  Companie  could  glance  over  the  assembled 
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and  contrasted  lyrics  without  laughing.  For  doleful  poems, 
which  are  not  by  themselves  remarkable  in  Poets'  Corners, 
become  genially  absurd  and  insanely  bizarre  when  placed 
one  by  the  other  ;  for  instance,  when  a  creditable  imitation 
of  some  popular  poet  lies  side  by  side  with  some  illiterate 
bungler's  effort  to  show  the  world  that  he,  too,  "  feels  fine," 
and  is  too  gifted  to  require  hearty  common  sense,  and  has 
his  own  miseries  and  his  own  little  private  weeping  closet 
as  well  as  his  betters.  It  is,  indeed,  very  apparent 
that,  great  as  is  the  proportion  of  mock  misery  and  spir- 
itual vanity  among  good  poets  and  writers,  it  greatly  in- 
creases as  we  descend  to  the  bunglers  and  tyros.  When 
the  literary  effort  of  one  of  these  latter  is  not  a  love-poem 
"To ,"  or  a  "religious"  gush,  we  may  generally  as- 
sume that  it  will  be  a  soaring  sorrow  from  one  of  those  ill- 
boding,  squealing  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  which  attempt 
to  fly  before  they  can  walk,  or  write  poetry  before  they  are 
familiar  with  the  plain  of  prose.  But  the  simile  is  a  bad 
one,  after  all,  for  it  is  natural  for  a  Mother  Carey's  chicken 
to  fly,  while  these  wretched  howlers  have  seldom  anything 
natural  about  them. 

It  is  remarkable,  though  perfectly  intelligible,  that  the 
slight  reaction  against  this  Willikins  and  Dinah-ism  of  Art 
has  sprung  up  simultaneously  in  the  two  opposite  poles  of 
the  English-speaking  world;  among  practical  "driving" 
editors,  lecturers  and  divines  in  America,  and  among 
highly -educated  contributors  to  several  leading  quarterly 
and  monthly  magazines  in  England.      Corresponding  to 
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the  latter,  we  have  indeed  had  in  America  Saints  and  their 
Bodies,  and  more  than  one  brave-hearted  book  or  article 
on  Physical  Culture,  on  Recreation,  on  Rational  Education, 
and  other  indirect  contributions  toward  that  health  of 
body  and  mind  which,  if  perfected,  would  be  of  itself,  if 
not  happiness  and  hearty,  joyous  energy,  at  least  its  great 
stock.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  what  a  few  scholars 
up  with  the  age  have  uttered  from  time  to  time  in  England, 
has  almost  invariably  been  caught  up  and  retailed  in  our 
newspapers  by  honest,  go-ahead  caterers  for  the  small  publics 
of  the  land ;  men  who  in  their  practical  way  realize  that 
this  "  beautiful  pathos  "  is  in  most  cases  nonsensical,  "  fine  " 
as  it  may  be.  An  illustration  of  this  may  bo  found  in  the 
readiness  with  which  circulation  has  been  readily  given 
to  extracts  from  those  writers — few  and  far  between  — who 
have  in  something  like  a  consistent  manner  urged  a  cheer- 
ful, vigorous  philosophy  of  life.  Such  an  extract,  taken 
at  random  from  a  journal,  is  the  following : 

"  An  eminent  professor  in  Edinburgh  recently  used  the 
following  strong  remarks  in  relation  to  '  lugubrious  poetry,' 
which  we  publish  as  a  hint  to  correspondents :  '  It  is  not 
at  all  an  indifferent  matter  whether  a  great  poet  be  a  healthy 
and  therefore  a  happy  man.  The  business  of  poetry — the 
special  prerogative  of  genius — is  not  merely  to  stimulate 
and  excite,  but  to  harmonize  and  reconcile  ;  and  no  one 
who  does  not  know  the  blessing  of  a  reconciling  and  har- 
monizing temper  in  his  own  mind,  can  communicate  that 
greatest  of  all  blessings  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men. 
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My  notion  unquestionably  is,  that  if  a  man  can  give  noth- 
ing to  the  public  but  musical  wails,  and  lamentations,  and 
denunciations,  he  had  better  hold  his  tongue.  We  have 
enough  misery  in  the  world,  without  applauding  persons  as 
great  poets  for  whisking  up  into  sparkling  foam  the  bitter 
waters  of  their  own  diseased  imaginations. ' " 

The  sudden  awakening  growls  which  criticism,  and  that 
of  the  highest  order,  has  occasionally  manifested  at  some  un- 
fortunate truckler  to  the  public  appetite  for  the  pathetic,  and 
the  more  frequent  inquiry  whether  certain  melancholy  poets 
who  were  implicitly  worshipped  a  few  years  since  are  really 
healthy  ;  all  indicate  that  questioning  of  the  old  which  pre- 
cedes a  new  era.  And  indeed  any  one  might  have  predicted 
years  ago,  that  when  the  Gothic  Eenaissance,  inducted  by 
Percy,  Ritson,  Warton,  Scott,  the  Schlegels,  Tieck,  Fouque, 
Overbeck,  Hugo,  and  the  rest,  had  begun  to  weaken,  it 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  Rococo  Sentimentalism,  or  meta- 
physical sorrow  ;  just  as  a  growing  youth's  intense  yearn- 
ings, that  he  might  have  been  a  Troubadour,  or  a  Pirate, 
are  commonly  succeeded  by  despairing  grief,  that  he  can 
be  absolutely  nothing  at  all.  And  this  being  foreseen,  it 
would  not  be  impossible  to  prophesy,  that  a  practical 
steam-wheel  age  of  advancing  science  would  every  year 
encroach  on  Art  with  its  artificialisms  and  conventional- 
isms, until  the  latter  eventually  became  practical,  material, 
and  natural.  Ay !  wail  as  you  will,  sweet  singers  of  sor- 
row ;  fond  pipers  of  your  own  beautiful  woes,  your  hours 
are  counted  ;  vou  know  that  your  life-material  is  exhausted ; 
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tliere  is  rapping  at  the  gates  without,  that  new  generation 
which  will  tear  down  jour  fetid  dungeons,  and  overthrow 
your  unholy  towers  of  spiritual  pride,  and  burn  your  Narr- 
hallas  ;  and  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  shall  sweep  over  it  all, 
and  your  captives  shall  be  free. 

But  they  remonstrate,  these  endless  singers  of  dirges 
and  doles,  and  tell  us  that  suffering  is  inseparable  from 
humanity  ;  that  man  has  always  sorrowed,  always  must 
Borrow.  But  sorrow  requires  earnest,  cheering  consola- 
tion ;  not  brooding  despair,  or  the  howls  of  Irish  wakes. 
And  what  consolation,  what  strength  or  aid  do  you  bring  ; 
what  beauty  or  hope  do  you  proffer  in  life,  ye  doleful  sing- 
ers of  dirges'?  Better,  far  better,  the  muscle  and  bone 
and  self-reliance  of  antique  heathen  sin,  than  such  nerve- 
less, boneless,  pulpy  non-resistance  ;  such  lying  groaning 
by  the  roadside  ;  such  giving  yourself  over,  soul  and  body, 
to  the  devil  of  despair  ;  such  selling  yourself  for  the  vain 
luxury  of  beggarly  pity  and  astonishment  from  the  world, 
because  you  are  so  sorrowful.  He  who  gave  us  the  bane 
for  our  medicine,  gave  us  an  antidote  as  part  thereof  We 
have  swallowed  the  former  ;  wt  mil  not  swallow  the  latter. 
We  "  likes  to  be  persecuted." 

Never  yet  was  there  a  writer  of  generally  recognized 
condition  and  power,  who  gave  to  the  world  anything 
cheerful  or  merry,  but  the  world  at  once  expressed  the  ut- 
most amazement  at  the  condescension,  and  surprise  that 
from  such  a  "  gifted  pen  "  there  should  flow  anything  like 
"  trifling."      Schoppius  Dunderheadius's   great  work    on 
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"  Spiritual  Beadledom,"  which  never  had  a  dozen  readers, 
and  whose  first  and  only  edition  long  since  enveloped 
cheese  and  lined  trunks,  was  in  its  time  "  a  production 
eminently  creditable  to  the  tremendous  genius  of  its 
erudite  author."  But  pleasant  books,  full  of  the  brave 
spirit  of  cosmopolite  cheerfulness,  of  exuberant,  healthy 
merriment,  and  of  graceful  gallantry  ;  these  are  always 
"  mere  trifles,"  though  reprinted  by  thousands  in  every 
age,  though  found  in  every  library,  though  read  by  every- 
body, and  though  perhaps  they  act  among  the  great  mo- 
tive powers  of  the  age. 

What  Anglo-Saxondom — the  ghost  of  John  Kemble 
may  complain,  but  the  word  is  a  useful  one — what  Anglo- 
Saxondom,  and  particularly  America,  most  needs  just  at 
present,  is  a  rational  cultivation  of  genial,  cheerful 
thought.  We  are  too  dismal.  There  is  too  much  sour 
seriousness,  and  too  much  neglect  of  Life  and  Beauty, 
and  the  indefinable  yet  very  practical  and  common-sense 
spirit  of  pleasantness  in  our  social  relations.  We  do  not 
laugh  enough,  or  if  the  word  laughter  seem  trivial  and 
foolish,  let  us  say  that  there  is  too  little  of  that  joyous 
feeling  which  abounds  everywhere  in  Nature — is  continu- 
ally taught  by  her — and  yet  is  always  driven  away  by 
artificial,  moping,  melancholy  man.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem,  if  there  is  one  subject  more  than  any  other  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  artist  and  author  to  set  forth,  it  is  that 

of  JOYOUSNESS. 

And  here  some  may  ask,  what  do  you  mean  by  joy- 
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oneness  ?  while  the  more  unthinking  still  will  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  say,  inspired  by  the  petty  pride  of  second- 
hand sentiment :  "  So  you  consider  fun  as  the  great  duty 
of  life,  hey  *?  Well  it  may  do  very  well  for  a  clown  in  the 
ring,  but  /  have  a  finer  appreciation  of  something  higher  ; 
/  am  of  a  '  serious '  turn — my  spirit  is  not  like  that  of  the 
common  herd.     /- " 

Oh  !  patience,  good  friends,  patience,  all !  Faint  and 
murky,  indeed,  are  your  ideas  of  the  world-wide  philoso- 
phy, and  infinite  wisdom,  concealed  in  the  perfumed 
depths  of  the  lotus  word  joyoiisness.  As  little,  perhaps, 
do  you  understand  true  seriousness  ;  for  it  is  characteristic 
of  great  truths,  as  of  great  styles  of  art,  that  those  most 
truly  appreciate  and  love  the  one,  who  have  the  keenest 
relish  for  its  very  opposite.  And  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen  one  great  cosmopolitan  thinker,  who  was  infinitely 
earnest,  who  did  not  become  so  by  endless  yearning  for 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  consolation  of  the  joyous. 

Joyousness  is  not,  as  many  think,  a  constant  leaping 
up  to  catch  the  bubbles  of  fun  as  they  rise  before  the  mind 
in  grotesque  fancies.  The  everlasting  punster,  who  inter- 
rupts in  the  most  mal-apropos  manner  some  sensible  sen- 
tence, breaking  in  with  cracked  humor,  which  is  as  wel- 
come as  a  straining  scrape  from  a  creaky  saw  might  be, 
is  no  minister  of  joyousness.  Neither  is  the  sour  satirist, 
who  cuts  indifferently  at  good  or  bad,  satisfied  if  he  can 
only  raise  a  laugh  fura  those  of  not  delicate  fibre  ;  who, 
while  disliking  infractions  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
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accustomed,  still  relish  cruelty.  Neither  is  the  drunkard, 
be  he  of  the  opium,  brandy,  or  hasheesh  order,  really  joy- 
ous while  breaking  in  on  the  laws  of  physical  health  ;  and 
as  little  is  the  zealot,  the  one  inspired  by  mob  electricity ; 
the  man  grimly  smiling  in  a  triumph  of  ambition,  which 
has  cost  a  sour,  dismal  life-time,  the  delighted  fanatic,  or 
the  noisy  fool.  The  man  whose  whole  life  is  whirled  away 
in  a  fashionable  routine  of  folly,  is  no  true  disciple  of 
joyousness  ;  and  any  persons,  be  they  who  they  may, 
who  are  entirely  given  over  to  conventional  rules  and  ar- 
tificialisms,  have  nothing  in  common  with  it ;  for  they 
violate  the  laws  of  moral  health,  and  if  there  is  one  char- 
acteristic more  than  another  peculiar  to  joyousness,  it  is 
health.  In  fact,  health  is  almost  its  definition,  only  that 
it  lacks  the  intensity,  elevation,  and  above  all,  the  inner 
spirit  of  joyousness. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years,  the  advancing  tide  of 
civilization,  or  of  "  culture,"  has  thrust  joyousness  back  as 
a  very  inferior,  trivial  element,  and  given  the  preference 
to  morbid,  artificial  thought,  developed  by  artificial  life, 
and  having  very  little  place  in  pure  health,  or  beautiful, 
inspiring  nature.  In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ,  the 
new-born  element  of  thought  was  a  pure,  beautiful  spring, 
bubbling  up  from  the  ruined  piles  of  the  temple  of  Heathen- 
ism. Its  every  symbol  preserved  in  the  Vatican  shows,  like 
those  of  early  Christianity,  a  healthy,  joyous  tone,  and  an 
inspired  hope,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  and  melancholy- 
inducing  persecutions  which  assailed  it  at  every  turn.     It 
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bore  witliin  itself  the  entire  germ  of  republicanism  and  of 
perfect  civilization.  But  political  convulsions  drove  it 
toward  tlie  East,  and  it  returned  pure  perhaps  at  heart, 
but  clothed  in  the  robes  of  ineffable  melancholy  of  the 
morbid  and  sickly  Oriental.  It  came  back  with  a  hatred 
of  joyousness  and  of  beauty,  for  it  had  learned  from  In- 
dian fakirs  that  it  was  a  sin  to  laugh,  and  a  great  merit 
to  be  unutterably  miserable.  It  came  with  all  the  asceti- 
cism, and  gloom,  and  contempt  for  the  body,  which  had 
gathered  like  foul  vapors  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
caves  of  Ellora,  in  the  depths  of  the  darkness  of  Budd' 
and  Brahm',  and  with  this  precious  provision  for  happi- 
ness, it  set  sail  down  the  stormy  sea  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
It  met  with  congenial  company  on  those  waters,  for  it 
sailed  right  into  the  myriads  of  monsters  of  Northern 
Mythology.  Undefined  and  terrible,  ghastly  and  mysti- 
cal, all  the  shapes  of  Scandinavian  cloud-goblin  land,  of 
the  German  Krutschman-Moloch,  and  the  Slavonic  Cre- 
mara,  or  Swine  Deity,  gave  it  welcome.  The  whole  idea  of 
happiness  in  Northern  Europe  had  heretofore  been  summed 
up  in  one  word,  "  blood,''  and  men  lent  a  ready  hand  to 
Orientally-defiled  civilization,  in  crushing  out  joyousness, 
and  all  the  gay  train  which  had  made  life  lovely  to  the  glori- 
ous Greek.  Worst  of  all,  they  attempted  to  force  melancholy 
and  cruelty  not  only  into  the  human  heart,  but  upon  the 
external  symbols  of  religion.  The  early  Christians  cher- 
ished ideas  of  touching  beauty,  and  had  represented 
Christ  our  Lokd  as  the  ideal  of  fair  humanity.     But  a 
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churcli  council  of  the  Dark  Ages  decreed,  contrary  to 
well-established  tradition,  that  His  form  should  be  por- 
trayed as  meagre  and  homely ;  misled  by  those  pagan 
Syrian  pictures  which  still  disfigure  every  church  in  Rus- 
sia, and  whose  original  may  be  found  in  the  avatars  of 
Vishnu,  modified  by  Old  Persian  influence.  But  here,  at 
least,  art  and  truth  were  too  strong,  and  the  dismal  effort 
was  repulsed.  The  whole  Middle  Age  shows  one  long 
struggle  between  a  dreary  trampling-under-foot  of  joyous- 
ness  and  healthy  nature,  and  morbid  error,  which,  Mith- 
ridates-like,  grew  fat  on  poison  ;  and  the  poison  was  the 
vanity  of  humanity's  showing  itself  too  great  for  common 
sense.  Then  starvation  and  rags  became  a  merit,  and 
splay,  crooked  limbs  a  beauty,  while  dirt  was  apotheosized. 
A  cardinal  edict  in  Spain  forbade  ladies  to  wash  them- 
selves, because  cleanliness  promoted  beauty,  and  beauty 
was  sinful !  Diseases  utterly  unknoAvn  to  earlier  ages 
sprang  up,  and  mowed  down  millions.  Morbid  deliriums, 
known,  indeed,  of  old,  were  revived  and  multiplied,  driv- 
injr  whole  countries  into  madness.  History  will  never 
unveil  the  unutterable  horrors,  the  depths  under  depths  in 
illimitable  seas  of  vileness  and  extraordinary  perversions 
of  mental  power,  which  abounded  from  the  seventh  to  the 
twelfth  century.     And  under  it  all  ran  one  note, 

"A  low,  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain," 
and  the  cause  and  the  soul  of  the  note  was  the  edict  to 
scorn  the  world  and  its  beauty,  trample  down  the  flesh, 
and  regard  nature  as  devilish. 
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Humanity  did  not  submit  to  this  rule  of  austerity, 
sournesSj  and  demoniac  torture,  without  a  struggle  ;  nay, 
it  even  fought  bravely  many  times.  When  from  unholy, 
doggerel  Latin  hymns,  came  the  old  Oriental  slander  of 
women,  reviling  them  as  fair,  painted  devils,  leading  man 
to  destruction,  fit  for  nothing  but  slaves,  and  abusing  them 
as  the  best  allies  of  Satan  ;  then  there  came  back  a  merry 
note  from  Troubadour  and  Minnesinger,  worshipping  their 
lovely  eyes,  and  pouring  forth  golden  tributes  of  adoring 
song  to  their  nobility  of  nature  and  warmth  of  heart.  It 
is  a  matter  of  real  wonder  that  this  extraordinary  contest 
has  attracted  so  little  attention.  While  the  sour  ascetic 
sang: 

"  Mentiri,  nere  ct  lacrymari,  nilque  tacere, 

Decidere,  hae  verae  sunt  dotes  in  muliere. 

VtE  tibi  foemineo  quisquis  es  captusjugo," 

then  a  joyous  Frauenlob  replied  with — 

"  Early  and  late  the  sex  I  praise, 

And  fain  their  praises  would  deserve  ; 

The  man  \yho  mocks  at  woman's  grace, 

And  from  my  course  would  make  me  swerve, 

I'd  straight  attack  with  bitterest  song. 
I  praise  the  worthy,  lovely  dames, 

WJio  turn  our  miyids  from  wrong." 

There  were  many  such  outbursts  of  the  glad  spirit  of 
hiofh-toned  feelino:,  Love  for  Woman  and  the  Beautiful, 
and  a  yearning  for  Joyousness,  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  ring  out  strangely  upon  us  from  amid  social  oppres- 
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sion,  like  sweet  voices  and  tinkling  lutes  in  outer  dark- 
ness. But  the  lot  of  those  uttering  them  was  a  bitter  one. 
Inexpressibly  touching,  well-nigh  tear-awakening,  are  the 
indications  here  and  there  of  those  brave  heretics,  who 
dared  believe  that  there  were  in  Nature  inexhaustible 
stores  of  beauty  and  consolation  ;  if  man  would  only  lay 
aside  his  morbid,  timid,  crutch-requiring  fears  and 
"  ideas,"  and  boldly  grasp  at  life.  They  peep  out  from 
wild  songs  of  the  people,  from  the  lialf-hidden  fancies  of 
daring  scholars,  like  rose-buds  among  leaves ;  from  the 
bold  books  of  philosophers  and  poets,  some  of  whom  were 
sainted,  and  some  burned  at  the  stake  ;  yet  who  were  all 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  Troubadour  and  Minstrel ; 
and  their  worst  crime  and  best  virtue  was,  that  they 
wished  to  make  the  World  and  Life  as  brave,  and  merry, 
and  honest,  and  free,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

And  there  is  still  need  of  those  brave  hearts,  those 
merry  men  and  maidens,  who  loved,  and  sang,  and  danced 
the  antique  hymn  of  joyousness,  as  it  came  down  in  frag- 
ments to  them  from  the  temples  and  groves  of  Arcady. 
The  world  is  still  too  sad,  too  much  given  to  straining  the 
last  nerve,  grimly  and  dolefully,  on  idle  nothings,  which 
yield  no  return  ;  too  neglectful  of  the  glory,  and  beauty, 
and  gladness,  which  nature  has  lavished  upon  us.  Come, 
friends,  let  us  walk  in  those  pleasant  paths,  where  most 
free  scope  is  given  us,  and  do  what  we  can  for  joyousness 
and  genial  truth.  Let  our  motto,  like  that  of  La  Joy- 
euse,  be  Hilaeiter,  and  with  it  we  will  drive  along  with 
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the  harp-clang  of  stout-hearted  reflections,  the  snapping 
wild-lire  of  hearty  merriment,  the  trolling  of  gay  ballads, 
the  cheerful  cries  of  those  who  push  bravely  on  in  good 
works  ;  and  many  lovers  and  fair  ladies  shall  sweep  along 
with  us,  like  the  train  of  youths  and  maidens  gay  who 
passed  away,  Avith  fair  Inez,  into  the  blue  West ;  and  all 
that  we  hope  is,  that  all  who  hear  our  lute-music  will  be 
drawn  toward  us  as  knights  were  drawn  of  old  to  our  fair 
and  sovereign  Lady  Venus,  as  she  swept  toward  the  Ve- 
nusberg,  driving  out  of  the  way  all  canting  fellows 
like  the  True  Eckhart,  who  was  true  to  nothing  but  dis- 
mal dog-in-the-raangerism,  as  such  howling  curs  always 
are.  Hilariter  !  Fall  in  with  us,  ye  merry  men — hilari- 
ter  !  Leave  us  not  to  plod  along  alone,  like  a  minstrel 
with  no  company  but  his  harp — hilariter  there — ^joyously 
now !  liilariter !  Saw  we  not  the  sweep  of  silks,  and 
crinolines,  and  scarfs  among  yon  trees?  hilariter!  Come 
on,  the  road  is  wide  enough  for  all  ;  the  wind  and  sun  do 
no  harm ;  sweejD  on  in  the  bold  crusade !  hilariter  ! 


CHAPTEK   SECOND. 


THE  BALLAD   AND  LEGEND  OF  SIR  TANNHiEUSEE. 

"  Thou  hast  ravishod  my  heart,  my  sister,  my  spouse  I 
Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart,  with  one  glance  of  thine  eyes; 
Thou  hast  bound  my  heart  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck. 
Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  there  is  no  spot  in  thee. 
Many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  floods  drown  it. 
If  a  man  were  to  give  all  his  wealth  for  love. 
It  would  be  utterly  condemned."— The  Song  of  Solomon. 


Madame,  my  very  dear  reader  and  friend — for,  not- 
withstanding the  very  doleful  and  heart-breaking  nature 
of  the  subject-matter  with  which  this  work  deals,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  you  are  still  following  me — thou 
Madame,  addressed  so  tenderly  as  the  fair  ideal  of  readers, 
by  Ronsard,  Marot,  Sterne,  and  all  literary  gallants  ! — per- 
mit me  to  tell  a  story,  which  is  not  malapropos  to  the  con- 
clusion of  that  last  chapter,  in  which  I  proposed  that  we 
should  all  go  riding  helter-skelter,  pell-mell,  through  the 
greenwood ;  if  not  to  the  devil  together,  at  least  to  the 
Venusberg — the  Motis  Veneris  of  German  legend — to  a 
brave  fairy-land  of  truth,  nobility,  gallantry,  honor,  hon- 
esty, and  joyousness. 
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It  is  a  good  plan  to  illustrate  a  truth  by  a  story. 
uEsop  did  it ;  Macchiavelli  did  even  more ;  for  in  every 
proposition  advanced  in  the  "  Prince,"  he  tells  two,  one 
drawn  from  autic^uity,  the  other  from  his  own  experience ; 
a  plan  to  be  greatly  commended  to  old-fashioned  prophets, 
who  draw  all  deductions  for  this  steam-engine  age  out  of 
"  Man  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages."  Permit  me  to 
follow  in  this  connection,  for  once,  a  Macchiavellian  ex- 
ample : 

The  story  of  the  Tannhaeuser,  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  was  learned  by  me  many  long  years  ago,  from  a 
strange  old  ballad  ;  and  when  I  afterward  wrote  the  legend 
out  in  prose,  I  knew  no  more  of  the  subject  than  what  the 
ballad  contained.  I  did  not  know  that,  just  as  it  had 
strangely  moved  me,  thrilling  my  very  heart  through  long 
years  to  think  that  any  one  should  have  been  so  daring 
in  defence  of  Beauty  and  Joyousness  in  a  Dark  Age ; 
just  so  it  had  thrilled  the  German  Heine,  and  with  him 
many  others,  moving  them  to  spin  out  the  first  thread 
into  many  a  waving  veil  of  poesy ;  even  as  the  Chinese 
bards,  out  of  the  simple  story  of  the  Mexican  Fusang,  or 
maguey  tree,  spun  legends  of  marvels.  I  have  since 
learned  that  there  are  few  deeply-moving  and  true  chords, 
which  have  ever  been  struck,  though  never  so  faintly, 
which  have  not  in  some  strange  manner  found  their  way 
to  the  ears,  and  vibrated  to  the  hearts,  of  those  who  ought 
to  hear  them. 

That  Heine  was  one  of  those  for  whom  this  song  was 
2 
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sung,  two  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  is  manifest 
enough.  What  he  said  on  the  Tannhaeuser  subject,  before 
producing  his  own  wild  paraphrase — as  the  musician  Wag- 
ner has  since  done  in  an  opera — appears  in  the  following 
words : 

"  Strangest  of  all  legends,  romantically  lovely,  rings 
among  the  German  race  the  legend  of  the  goddess  Venus  ; 
how  she,  when  her  temples  were  destroyed,  fled  into  a 
secret  mountain,  where  she  leads  the  most  thrilling,  dar- 
ing iife  of  wild  joys,  in  company  with  the  merriest  aerial 
crew  ;  with  lonely  wood  and  water-nymphs,  and  with 
many  a  famed  hero,  who  has  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  world.  Even  from  afar,  as  you  draw  near  the  moun- 
tain, you  hear  joyous  laughter,  and  the  sweet  sounds  of 
the  cithern,  which  wind,  like  an  invisible  chain,  around 
your  heart,  and  draw  you  toward  the  hill.  Fortunately, 
near  the  entrance,  an  old  knight,  called  the  True  Eck- 
hart,  stands,  like  a  statue,  leaning  on  his  great  battle- 
sword  ;  but  his  honorable,  iron-gray  head  ever  nods  for- 
biddingly, warning  you  against  the  dainty  dangers  which 
await  you  in  the  mountain.  Many  are  deterred  betimes  ; 
many,  however,  pay  no  attention  to  the  bleating  voice  of 
the  old  Warner,  and  blindly  dash  into  the  abyss  of  the 
accursed  air.  For  a  time  all  goes  well.  But  Man  is  not 
always  inclined  to  laughter ;  he  often  becomes  silent  and 
sad,  and  thinks  back  into  the  past,  for  the  past  is  the 
true  home  of  his  soul,  and  he  is  carried  away  by  home- 
sickness for  the  feelings  he  once  felt,  though  they  be  feel- 
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ings  of  pain.  So  was  it  with  the  Knight  Tannhgeuser, 
according  to  a  song  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  their  language  which  has  remained  in  the 
mouth  of  the  German  people." 

I  have  before  me  four  different  readings  of  that  song, 
and  find  it  difficult  to  choose  for  a  translation.  In  one, 
the  Queen  of  Love  is  called  Frau  Venusinen,  or  "  Dame 
Venusess,"  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme  ;  in  another  she  is 
Italianized  into  Frene — and  if  this  was  her  nomme  d' 
amour,  the  Tannhaeuser  had  some  color  of  right  in  calling 
her  a  devil ;  for  what  says  the  proverb  ? 

"  Un  Tedesco  Italianazato 
E  il  diavolo  incarnato." 

That  is  to  say,  "  An  Italianized  German  is  the  devil 
incarnate."  Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  tricks  played  with 
Pope  Urban  ;  one  ballad  damns  him  for  damning  the 
knight,  and  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  piety  of 
the  poets ;  one  calling  our  dear  and  sovereign  lady  Venus 
a  fiend,  while  wdth  another  she  is  the  noble  Minne — a 
word  which  Germans  say  is  more  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
tender  than  any  other  in  any  language  whatever — and  they 
are  right.     But  to  the  song : 
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TANNH^USER. 

"  Ntm  will  ich  aber  heben  an 
von  dem  Danuausee  singen; 
tmd  was  er  wunders  bat  getan 
mit  Venus,  der  edlen  Minns." 


For  you  I  now  will  raise  my  lay, 

And  of  Tannh^user  sing ; 
How  he  with  Venus,  that  noble  love, 

Wrought  many  a  wondrous  thing. 

Tannh^user  was  a  gallant  knight, 
Great  wonders  would  he  see  ; 

So  went  into  Dame  Venus'  hiU, 
Where  lovely  ladies  be. 

And  when  a  year  had  passed  away. 
His  sins  they  caused  him  sorrow ; 
"  Venus,  my  noble  lady  fair, 
I  part  from  you  to-morrow." 

*'  Sir  Tannh^user,  you're  dear  to  me. 
Bear  that  in  mind  forever ; 
And  you  have  sworn  an  oath,  you  know, 
That  you  will  quit  me  never." 

"  Dame  Venus,  I  have  not  done  so, 
I  swear  it  as  a  knight ; 
If  any  one  says  that,  save  you, 
God  help  me  in  the  fight ! " 

"  Sir  Tannh^user,  what  words  are  these  ! 
Come,  pass  with  us  your  life  ; 
I'll  give  you  of  my  ladies  here, 
The  fairest  for  your  wife." 
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*'  And  if  I  take  another  wife, 
In  my  own  loved  one's  room ; 
So  must  I  in  the  glow  of  hell 
Eternally  consume." 

"  You  tell  me  much  of  hell's  hot  fires, 
Yet  never  felt  their  power  ; 
Oh  !  think  upon  my  rosy  mouth. 
Which  smiles  at  every  hour." 

*'  What  care  I  for  your  rosy  mouth? 
No  more  I  heed  its  call ; 
Ah !  let  me  go,  Dame  Venus,  dear, 
For  the  honor  of  ladies  all." 

Sir  TANNHiECSER,  would  you  depart? 

To  you  no  leave  I  give  ; 
Oh !  stay  by  me,  thou  dearest  knight, 

And  merrUy  let  us  live." 

"  I  cannot  live — my  life  is  sick, 
And  here  I  cannot  stay ; 
Dear  lady,  give  me  leave  to  go 
From  your  proud  charms  away." 

"Now  cease  this  talk.  Sir  TANNHiEusER, 
You're  strangely  wild  to-day ; 
Come  in  the  chamber,  let  us  sport 
At  the  secret,  sweet  love-play  ! " 

*'  Your  secret  love  is  loath  to  me ; 
It  gnaws  around  my  heart, 
That  thou,  the  noble,  dainty  queen, 
In  soul  a  devil  art." 
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"  Tannh^user  !  ah  !  what  words  are  these ! 
Now  thou  canst  not  be  here ; 
For  should  you  longer  linger,  Sir, 
Those  words  would  cost  you  dear. 

*'  Sir  Tannhjeuser,  would  you  have  leave, 
From  gray-beards  it  must  come ; 
But  see  that  you  do  praise  my  name 
In  lands  where'er  you  roam." 

Tannh^user  wandered  from  the  hill, 
In  sorrow  and  distress : 
*'  I  will  toward  Rome,  the  holy  town. 
And  all  to  the  Pope  confess. 

"  Now  joyfully  I'll  wend  my  way — 
God  guards  me  still,  I'm  sure — 
Unto  the  Pope,  Pope  Urban  called — 
He  shall  my  soul  secure." 

"  Lord  Pope,  thou  ghostly  father  mine, 
I'll  wail  my  sins  to  you ; 
All  I've  committed  in  my  life 
Shall  come  again  to  view. 

"  For  I  have  been  a  whole  year  long 
By  Venus,  a  ladie ; 
And  I  will  shrift  and  penance  bear. 
If  God  I  yet  may  see." 

The  Pope  he  held  a  staff  so  white, 
From  a  dry  and  sapless  tree ; 
"  Not  till  this  rod  bear  leaves  again 
Shall  thy  sins  forgiven  be." 
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"And  should  I  live  but  one  year  more 
Upon  this  earth,  I  fain 
Would  every  shrift  and  penance  bear 
To  win  God's  grace  again." 

Then  slowly  from  the  town  he  drew, 
In  pain  and  misery ; 
"Maria,  mother,  virgin  pure  ! 
Must  I  then  part  from  thee  ? 

"  So  in  the  momit  Fll  go  again, 
Forever,  without  end ; 
To  Venus,  to  my  lady  sweet, 
Where  God  my  steps  will  send," 

"  All  welcome,  thou  Tax^'h^cser  good. 
For  you  I  long  have  burned ! 
Be  welcome  now,  my  dearest  lord. 
Thou  hero  true  returned ! " 

'Twas  on  the  third  day  after  this, 

The  rod  began  to  green ; 
And  messengers  sought  in  every  land, 

Where  Tannileuser  had  been. 

But  he  was  in  the  mount  again. 

And  in  the  mount  he'll  stay ; 
Till  God  shall  judge  him  for  his  sins, 

Upon  the  Judgment  Day. 

Hence  shall  no  Pope,  no  Cardinal, 

E'er  shake  man's  hope  of  heaven ; 
For  all  by  penitence  and  prayer, 

His  sins  may  be  forgiven. 
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So  endeth  y^  Balade  of  y^  Tannhseuser !  Bear  in 
mind  the  extraordinary  apparition  in  the  midst  of  the 
Catholic  Middle  Age  of  such  a  startling  song  ;  understand 
fully  now,  what  few  understood  then,  the  intense  worship 
of  beauty,  the  daring  devotion  to  freedom  which  it  covers 
like  an  allegory — and  Heine's  comment  on  it  will  not 
seem  too  highly  pitched  : 

"  I  remember  that,  as  I  first  read  this  song  in  the 
Mons  Veneris  of  Kornmann,  I  was  startled  with  the  con- 
trast of  its  language  with  the  pedantic,  Latinized,  unre- 
freshing  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the 
book  was  composed.  It  was  as  though  1  had  suddenly 
discovered  in  the  dark  shaft  of  a  mine  a  great  vein  of 
gold,  and  the  proudly  simple,  primsevally  strong  words 
flashed  so  brightly  on  me,  that  my  heart  was  well-nigh  be- 
wildered with  the  sudden  gleam.  I  soon  felt  that  out  of 
this  song  there  spake  to  me  a  well-known  joyful  voice ;  I 
caught  in  it  the  notes  of  those  be-heresied  nightingales, 
who  during  the  passion-age  of  Mediaeval  times,  must  hide 
themselves  with  silent  beaks,  and  only  now  and  then, 
where  they  would  be  least  suspected,  perhaps  behind  a 
cloister-grating,  let  fly  a  few  fluttering  notes  of  joy. 
Knowest  thou  the  letters  of  Heloise  to  Abelard  ?  Next 
to  the  high  song  of  the  great  king  (I  mean  of  King  Solo- 
mon), I  know  of  no  more  burning  song  of  tenderness  than 
the  dialogue  between  Dame  Venus  and  the  Tannhaiuser. 
This  song  is  like  a  battle  of  love,  and  there  flows  in  it  the 
reddest  heart's  blood." 
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How  the  song  struck  me,  in  the  days  when  the  ro- 
mance of  the  Middle  Age  had  not  yet  lost  its  charm,  yet 
while  a  deep  sense  of  the  goodness  of  beauty,  and  the  per- 
fect loveliness  of  freedom,  and  of  daring  thought,  were 
opening  every  day  new  windows  on  my  mind,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  story.  Every  man,  once  in  a  life, 
writes  out  his  version  of  the  Tannhaeuser ;  everybody 
must  feel  some  time  at  heart,  that  man,  even  in  this  life, 
has  a  right  to  Freedom  and  Joyousness. 

THE  TANNH^USER. 

"  Btoeteb  dienest  der  ist  gnot, 
Den  man  schoenen  vrouwen  tuot, 
AIs  ich  miner  ban  getfm." — Deb  Tanhtjbkb,  a.d.  1240l 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  night,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Sir  Tannhaeuser,  the  world-re- 
nowned minstrel  and  traveller,  was  slowly  walking  with 
his  friend  Klingsor,  through  the  streets  of  Venice.  The 
Tannhaeuser,  as  he  is  termed  in  lay  and  legend,  was  a 
model  of  manly  beauty,  though  his  pale  features  wore  an 
expression  of  melancholy  and  reverie ;  but  the  dark  eyes 
of  Klingsor,  the  Hungarian,  glowed  with  an  unearthly 
mystery,  which  well  became  one  who  was  thought  to  have 
gained  the  gift  of  song  by  the  power  of  sorcery. 

"  Klingsor,"  said  the  Tannhaeuser  at  length,  abruptly, 
"  I  have  known  thee  for  many  a  year,  and  though  I  have 
marked  in  thee  a  thousand  times  marvels  which  go  beyond 
nature  and  belief,  yet  have  I  never  spoken  one  word 
thereof.  The  world  calls  thee  a  wizard,  but  thou  hast 
2* 
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been  my  true  friend,  and  a  friend  deserves  truth  in  return, 
an  he  were " 

"The  devil  himself,"  said  Klingsor,  concluding  the 
sentence,  in  a  deep  and  strangely  musical  voice.  "  Well"?" 

"  Men  say,"  replied  his  friend,  "  that  when  the  great 
contest  of  Minnesingers  was  held  on  the  Wartburg,  thou 
didst  come,  not  on  a  steed,  as  other  knights  are  wont  to 
do,  but  on  an  enormous  black  hound,  and  that  he  had 
borne  thee  since  morn  a  thousand  leagues." 

"  The  poor  fools  might  have  counted  their  lives  away," 
replied  Klingsor,  carelessly,  "  and  would  still  have  been 
far  from  the  distance.  But,  my  friend,  what  carest  thou 
for  that?" 

"  They  who  company  with  those  not  of  earth,"  replied 
the  Tannhseuser,  seriously,  "  sooner  or  later  obtain 
glimpses  themselves  into  unknown  mysteries.  Klingsor^'' 
he  suddenly  cried  with  emotion,  "  never  until  this  hour 
did  it  seem  to  me  that  the  strange  dream  which  has  worn 
away  my  life  was  aught  but  a  delusion.  But  I  now  begin 
to  believe  that  it  lies  deeper  than  I  wotted,  and  that 
there  spreads  beneath  it  some  mysterious  reality.  Man 
of  magic,  canst  thou  read  the  riddle  %  " 

"  Let  me  hear  it  first,"  replied  the  master,  quietly. 
"  I  have  passed  hours  with  the  Grecian  (Edipus,  in  the 
land  of  shadows,  solving  enigmas,  and  I  trow  that  thine 
is  no  harder  than  his  !  " 

"  Many  years  ago,"  replied  the  Tannhseuser,  "  when 
young  and  careless,  I  was  passing  for  the  first  time 
through  the  streets  of  this  very  city,  whither  I  bad  come 
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from  my  paternal  home  in  the  Salzburgian   mountains. 

That  was  long  before  I  knew  thee " 

"  But  not  before  /  knew  thee,"  interrupted  the  mas- 
ter.    "But  proceed." 

"  I  paused  before  yonder  palace,"  said  Tannhc-euser, 
pointing  to  a  stately,  antique  edifice,  which  arose  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal,  by  which  they  were  walking, 
"  and  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  bridal  train  gath- 
ered before  the  door.  Suddenly  there  appeared,  fluttering 
by  yon  window,  two  white  doves.  Unless  my  eyes  de- 
ceived me,  a  strange  halo  of  golden  light  shone  around 
them,  and  they  winged  their  way  into  the  house.  As  I 
gazed,  there  came  to  the  window  two  ladies  of  exquisite 
beauty,  attired  as  brides.  Even  at  the  distance  where  I 
stood,  I  was  sure  one  of  them  distinguished  me,  and  smiled. 
Observing  me  in  the  crowd,  an  attendant  priest  said  to 
me,  to  my  great  astonishment,  '  Here,  Sir,  is  your  place,' 
and  stationed  me  in  the  bridal  procession,  by  the  very 
lady  whom  I  had  noticed." 

At  this  point  the  master  smiled,  and  the  Tannhaeuser 
started,  as  if  some  strange  memory  had  suddenly  crossed 
his  mind. 

"  Klingsor,"  he  cried,  "  I  vow  to  God  thou  wert  that 
very  priest,  or  he  was  thy  twin  in  looks." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  master,     "  But  proceed." 
"  We   entered  a  gayly-decorated  barge,   bright  with 
garlands  and  canopies.     No  one  seemed  to  pay  the  slight- 
est attention  to  me,  and  indeed  the  whole  pageant  always 
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comes  to  my  memory  more  like  some  beautiful  phantom 
array  than  an  earthly  wedding.  Suddenly  the  bride,  who 
had  gradually  assumed  to  my  eyes  a  more  than  mortal 
loveliness — a  beauty  whose  unearthly  glory  infinitely 
transcended  aught  I  ever  could  have  believed — turned, 
and  laying  her  small  hand  upon  my  arm,  said,  to  my  as- 
tonishment : 

"  '  Do  you  find  us,  then,  so  beautiful  ? ' 

"  My  looks  must  have  expressed  my  rapture,  for  she 
answered : 

" '  There  is  yet  a  third  bride,  whose  attendants  we 
are,  and  before  whose  loveliness  we  are  pale  and  dim. 
She  has  chosen  thee,  Tannhseuser,  for  her  knight,  and  hers 
thou  wilt  be,  though  long  years  must  pass — years  of  truth, 
noble  conduct,  and  devotion — ere  thou  canst  win  the 
Queen  of  Beauty.'  " 

"  And  that  was  all,"  said  Klingsor. 

*'  It  was  all,"  answered  Tannhreuser,  "  for  here  the 
barge  paused,  and  the  priest,  of  whom  I  spoke,  led  me 
forth  like  one  in  a  dream.  And  verily  the  party  seemed 
to  vanish  dream-like,  as  it  floated  down  the  canal. 

"  Since  that  day  the  memory  of  those  fair  brides  has 
never  left  me ;  and  during  all  the  changes  of  a  wild  life, 
the  promise  made  has  never  been  forgotten.  I  have,  as 
thou  knowest,  won  me  a  name  among  poets  ;  I  have  fought 
in  Palestine,  and  I  have  lost  land  and  living  in  defence 
of  beauty,  truth,  and  honor." 

"  Thou  hast  indeed  spoken  truth  in  thine  own  verse," 
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replied  the  master,  quoting  from  a  poem  of  Tannhaeuser, 
which  was  then  popular  throughout  Germany : 

"  '  Constant  faith  the  knight  must  bear, 
Who  truly  loves  a  lady  fair ; 
Such  as  I  have  borne  for  mine.' 

"  But,  Tannhaeuser,  thou  little  weenest  who  this  thy 
lady- bride  may  be.  How  canst  thou  thus  love  one  who  is 
plainly  enough  unworldly,  and  strange  in  her  nature ; 
perhaps  some  sprite  whom  the  Church  has  banned  ?  " 

"  Beauty  such  as  hers,  joined  to  love  like  mine,"  re- 
plied the  knight,  "  would  sanctify  evil  itself.  If  she  love 
me  truly,  then  she  must  have  a  noble,  lofty  soul ;  and  if 
we  match  in  very  truth,  I  would  seek  her  through  life  and 
death,  though  every  thunder  of  the  Church  were  hurled 
after  me." 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  wisely  and  well,"  said  the  master ; 
*'  but  bethink  thee.  How  if  it  were  some  pagan  idol  of 
Heathenesse  whom  thou  thus  lovest  ?  For  such  there  be 
still  lurking  amid  silent  hills,  or  far  away  in  the  green 
forest.  Even  yet  the  fountain  bath  its  na'iad,  and  all  are 
willing  to  show  their  charms  to  the  poet  and  believer,  such 
as  thou,  and  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  lure  away  men  to 
that  life  of  serene  beauty,  which  the  Church  brands  as 
sinful  and  deathly." 

"Nay,  if  she  be  the  Lady  Venus  herself,"  cried  Tann- 
hseuser  with  fire,  "  she  is  mine  own  love  ;  and  if  truth  and 
honor  can  destroy  aught,  why,  then,  let  me  perish!" 

"  It  is  not  needed,"  said  Klingsor  with  a  grave  smile. 
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"  There  is  a  wisdom  above  the  wisdom  of  Pope  Urban,  al- 
beit those  among  men  who  share  it  are  few  and  far  in  the 
world,  and  wander  obscure  and  oppressed.  Thou  art  in- 
deed loved  by  the  fair  Lady  Venus,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty, 
who  rose  of  old  as  Aphrodite  from  the  cold  white  foam  of 
the  sea.  She  came  a  giver  of  life  and  joy,  the  life  of  all 
loveliness,  the  union  of  all  harmonies,  sparkling  and  won- 
derful. Where  are  her  altars  now  ?  Man  hath  cast  on  her 
the  guilt  against  which  she  warred ;  and  sin  and  super- 
stition, with  their  gloomy  horrors,  have  driven  afar  the  an- 
cient rites  of  the  Beautiful  and  True." 

An  abyss  of  wonder  seemed  opened  to  the  knight  as 
he  heard  these  words.     With  eager  joy  he  replied  : 

"  Dear  master,  I  feel  that  thou  hast  indeed  sjjoken  the 
truth,  and  that  she  whom  I  love  is  the  Queen  of  all  Love 
and  Beauty.  In  Cyprus,  in  Lesbos,  and  many  places  of 
the  far  East,  there  came  to  me  rapturous  dreams  of  love 
and  bliss ;  and  in  all,  her  fair  presence  hovered  like  a 
star." 

"  She  is  indeed  the  star-queen,"  replied  Klingsor,  "  the 
Astarte  of  old.  For  Diana  herself,  and  all  things  most 
perfect  in  all  the  goddesses,  are  but  attributes  of  the  one 
only  sovereign  of  love.  The  fish,  sacred  in  all  early  relig- 
ions, types  her  sea-born  power ;  and  the  serpent  and  cone 
are  both  emblems  of  the  line  of  beauty,  and  of  its  na- 
ture : — but  now  thou  cold,  harsh  earth,  farewell !  Thou 
hast  heard  in  thine  own  native  land,  Tannhseuser,  of  the 
mystic  Venusberg,  where  as  old  legends  say,  the  fair  queen 
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keeps  endless  court,  and  around  which  roams  the  trusty 
Eckhart,  who  professes  to  warn  travellers  from  the  snares 
of  demon  and  fairy,  but  whose  true  mission  is  to  keep  all 
whom  he  can  far  from  her  realm  of  beauty  and  light. 
There  she  awaits  thee,  and  there  shalt  thou  meet  the  reward 
of  thy  life  of  suffering,  truth  and  honor." 

"  Am  I  indeed  so  blessed  ?"  exclaimed  Tannhaeuser  in 
wonder  and  awe ;  "  can  she  indeed  stoop  from  her  throne 
and  glory  to  even  gaze  on  me  ?  " 

"  Ay,  and  to  wrap  thy  soul  in  the  bliss  of  her  fondest 
love.  But  come,  we  must  away.  I  myself  am  weary  of 
earth,  and  would  fain  breathe  the  air  of  Fairy  Land.  And 
there  will  be  times  when  thou,  too,  shalt  revisit  earth,  for 
there  are  missions  of  the  truthful  and  beautiful  for  us  all ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  alive  on  earth  somewhat  of  the 
old  faith,  which,  albeit  now  smouldering  low,  will  yet  spring 
up  to  glorify  the  world.  But  away !  there  is  a  better  and 
braver  life  waiting  for  thee  !  " 

"  But  we  are  far  from  the  Venusberg,"  said  the  Tann- 
haeuser in  wonder. 

"  AU  over  the  world  lie  her  temples,"  replied  Klingsor. 
"  Not  alone  in  Lesbos  or  Paphos,  but  in  our  own  father- 
erland  ;  and  in  Naples,  or  here  in  Venice,  are  the  avenues 
to  that  realm  of  beauty.     Behold!'''' 

As  he  spoke,  the  old  palace  opposite  began  slowly  to 
gleam  with  a  flood  of  soft  rosy  light,  as  if  for  a  festival. 
A  bridal  train  gathered  about  the  gate,  and  as  the  mas- 
ter, Klingsor,  with  his  friend  approached,  the  attendants 
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bowed  low  before  them,  disclosing  to  the  sight  of  the  latter 
the  two  brides  whom  he  had  seen  of  old.  The  one  who 
had  before  inspired  him  with  hope,  let  him  in.  As  he  en- 
tered the  building,  all  seemed  spiritualized  and  idealized, 
and  made  wondrous  and  lovely.  The  stern  tyranny  and 
horrors  of  life  faded  from  him  like  a  forgotten  dream,  while 
around  rose  in  golden  hues  the  infinite  glories  of  a  land  of 
love  and  light. 

She  led  him  onward,  and  it  seemed  that  with  a  few 
steps  he  had  passed  afar  over  many  lands.  They  paused 
in  a  beautiful  spot,  by  a  broad,  spreading  sea.  Around 
him  lay  a  paradise  like  naught  on  earth,  for  all  seemed  con- 
secrated by  an  incarnate  and  ineffable  spirit  of  loveliness. 

They  passed  over  what  seemed  to  his  enraptured  sense 
the  broad  stairway  of  a  palace  of  light.  At  every  step 
there-  was  a  new  sense  awakened  within  his  soul — a  sense 
of  undeveloped  music  and  infinite  love-longing — of  all  har- 
monies and  of  all  sources  of  the  beautiful  awaking  to  life, 
and  gratified  in  their  very  awaking.  There  was  no  beau- 
tiful thing  of  which  he  had  ever  thought  or  dreamed  which 
did  not  spring  up  again  in  his  soul,  infinitely  developed,  and 
bringing  with  it  an  endless  array  of  associations  more  beau- 
tiful than  itself.  A  miraculous  energy  and  activity  inspired 
his  mind,  and  he  realized  that  in  a  few  seconds  his  soul 
had  embraced  the  action  of  thousands  of  years  of  the  dull 
life  of  earth. 

They  stood  in  a  dream  of  endless  beauty  by  the  shore 
of  a  blue  and  silent  sea.     There  was  a  strain  of  music  soft 
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and  low,  and  amid  its  bewildering  cadence  rose  as  of  old 
to  life,  the  foam-born  Aphrodite,  Astarte,  the  eternal  queen 
of  loveliness  and  love.  She  was  by  his  side ;  their  arms  en- 
twined in  embfaces  of  immortal  love,  and  his  soul  thrilled 
with  adoration  and  ecstasy  ineffable  as  she  breathed: 
"  Come  to  me,  thou  chosen  one,  for  thou  hast  chosen  the 
right  path — the  path  of  truth,  honor  and  devotion.  Come 
among  the  band  of  the  brave  and  beautiful  of  heart  who 
have  gone  before,  for  in  my  realm  there  is  room  for  all, 
and  love  is  illimitable.  Around  thee  lives  the  beautiful. 
Come,  dwell  in  it  with  me,  its  queen  !" 

Her  soft  kiss  breathed  the  rapture  of  the  goddess  to 
his  soul,  and  the  last  trace  of  earth  floated  from  his  mem- 
ory like  the  faint  shade  of  a  departing  cloud  in  the  sun-set 

heaven. 

********* 

For  seven  years  on  earth  men  heard  no  more  of  the 
Tannhaeuser,  and,  save  in  his  poems,  he  was  in  all  things 
forgotten.  Long  ere  he  entered  the  golden  Venusberg,  as 
we  are  told  in  one  of  his  own  lays,  he  had  lost  his  estates, 
and  that  "  his  castle  was  without  roof,  his  town  without 
walls,  his  room  without  a  door,  his  home  sad  and  desolate.  " 
As  for  Klingsor,  though  that  wise  master  often  walked  the 
world  on  missions  of  punishment  or  reward,  they  knew 
him  not,  and  a  report  of  his  death  was  joyfully  received 
at  Eome  by  those  who  regarded  him  as  one  who  had  lash- 
ed the  vices  of  the  age,  and  had  boldly  sung  that 

"  Got  minnet  valschen  kutte  niht.  " 
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Or,  in  English  : 

"  God  loveth  not  false  priestly  cowls, 

Which  hide  the  serpent's  art, 
Be  they  white  or  gi-ay  of  hue ; 

Dearer  a  pure  and  noble  heart 
To  Him,  though  clad  in  blue." 

For  seven  years,  therefore,  the  noble  TannhseuSer  dwelt  in 
the  masic  land  of  love,  and  revelled  in  the  smiles  of  his 
queen.  But  his  probation  of  suflfering  on  earth  had  not 
been  all-sufficient,  for  there  were  times  when,  misled  by 
partial  remembrances  of  what  he  had  experienced  of  good- 
ness and  beauty  on  earth,  he  longed  to  return,  and  bring- 
ing with  him  the  endless  array  of  loveliness,  once  more 
convert  the  world  to  a  purer  and  more  beautiful  life  than 
it  had  ever  before  known.  In  vain  did  the  fair  Venus 
laugh  away  his  earthly  longings  ;  in  vain  did  she  repre- 
sent that  ages  must  pass  ere  the  spirit  of  man,  blinded 
and  degraded,  could  appreciate  a  faith  of  perfect  beauty 
and  truth.  Chiefly  did  Tannhseuser  dwell  on  the  Church 
of  Rome,  passing  over  its  errors  and  magnifying  its  mercy 
and  good  works. 

"  Go  then,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "go  forth  for  a  time,  my 
good  and  brave  knight,  that  thou  mayest  return  with  thy 
last  earthly  prejudice  removed.  Little  dost  thou  know 
that  there  is  even  now  a  mighty  tempest  gathering  over 
Eome  ;  that  men  less  .blind  than  thou  will  rise  against  its 
errors  and  prepare  the  way,  by  long  centuries  of  stormy 
reformation,  for  my  endless  reign  of  Goodness,  Beauty, 
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and  Truth.  Go,  my  beloved  ;  thy  stay  on  earth  will  be 
short,  yet  in  a  few  days  thy  adventures  will  give  birth  to 
a  song — a  song  of  the  people,  which  shall  have  its  weight, 
amid  a  myriad  other  influences,  to  promote  the  truth !  " 

A  glorious  smile  beamed  from  Beauty  as  she  thus 
spoke,  and  Sir  Tannhaeuser,  with  a  parting  embrace,  went 
forth  anxious  to  verify  the  truth  of  her  predictions.  One 
of  the  innumerable  gates  of  the  Venusberg  was  opened 
to  him  by  an  attendant  sprite,  and  he  stepped  forth. 

He  was  in  a  street  of  Rome !  With  the  first  breath 
of  its  air  came  back  the  agony  and  doubt,  the  misery, 
melancholy,  and  pain  of  his  ancient  life.  A  dim  con- 
sciousness of  some  tremendous  sin  incurred  by  no  guilt  of 
his  own,  yet  which  called  for  the  extreme  of  punishment 
from  an  array  of  awful  and  terrible  judges,  began  to 
haunt  his  mind.  Like  him  who  in  opium -dreams  yielded 
in  anguish  and  remorse  to  Oriental  gods,  because  they 
accused  him  of  an  unknown  crime,  at  which  the  ibis  and 
the  crocodile  trembled  ;  so  did  Sir  Tannhaeuser  begin  to 
tremble  and  wonder  at  his  own  guilt.  Suddenly,  as  he 
gazed  around,  he  saw  that  it  was  from  a  ruined  temple  of 
Venus  that  he  had  come.  This  then,  was  his  crime — he 
had  yielded  to  the  power  of  a  Pagan  goddess. 

"Let  me,"  said  he,  "  fly  to  our  father  the  Pope.  He 
will  shrive  me  of  my  sin  and  comfort  me  for  my  misdeeds. 
He  is  the  true  font  of  all  mercy  and  hope." 

This  is  so  stated  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  Tannhaeuser. 
Had  it   not  been   for   that   ballad,  I  could   never   have 
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believed  that  he  would  ever  have  quitted  the  Land  of 
Love. 

"When  TannhjEuser  the  mountain  left, 
With  sorrow  and  great  grief, 
*  ril  wend  toward  Rome,  the  Pope  I'll  pray, 
To  give  my  heart  relief. 

*' '  Now  cheerfully  I'll  tread  the  path 
(All  is  by  God  decreed). 
Unto  the  Pope,  Pope  Urban  hight, 
Who'll  help  me  at  my  need.' " 

The  Knight  had,  however,  great  difficnlty  in  winning 
his  way  to  the  source  of  pardon.  Fortunately,  he  had 
gold,  and  a  few  court  friends  who  remembered  him  aided 
him,  for  a  heavy  bribe,  to  obtain  an  audience.  In  fear 
and  awe  he  confessed  his  sin,  and  avowed  that  he  had 
dwelt  seven  years  with  the  Queen  of  Beauty ;  and  he 
added  that  he  returned  poor  as  he  went,  with  no  addition 
save  the  load  of  sin.  At  this  admission  the  Pope  shud- 
dered with  horror. 

"  There  is  no  pardon,"  he  cried,  "  for  such  sins. 
Those  who  have  left  the  Church  and  have  it  no  more  in 
their  power  to  make  reparation,  are  lost  eternally.  Be- 
hold this  rod,"  he  cried,  holding  up  a  dry  wand,  and 
thrusting  it  into  the  ground  ;  "  when  that  rod  blossoms, 
thou  shalt  be  pardoned  of  God." 

The  Knight  went  forth,  but  the  malediction,  instead 
of  breaking  his  heart,  had  lightened  it.  "  This,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  is,  then,  the  mildness  and  mercy  in  which  I  be- 
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lieved.  My  heart  tells  me  that  my  Queen  was  right,  and 
that  I  have  been  a  blinded  wretch  to  bear  into  her  pure 
heaven  of  love  my  earthly  and  grovelling  folly.  He  who 
desires  peace  and  calm  must  seek  for  it  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  any  ever  yet  breathed  by  cardinal  or  pope." 

As  he  spoke  he  stood  by  the  ruined  temple  of  Venus, 
in  the  Campo  Vaccino.  Leaning  against  its  walls  was  a 
stately  figure,  in  whom  he  recognized  the  Master  Kling- 
sor,  who  greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Well  met,  0  my  friend !  How  goes  it  with  pardons 
from  Pope  Urban?  Hast  thou  perchance  a  couple,  one 
for  thy  friend  and  another  for  thy  lady  ?  " 

"  Let  me  back  again  into  the  Venusberg,"  cried  the 
Tannhseuser;  "this  air  smothers  me.  Out  on  the  vile 
malaria  of  sin,  cruelty,  and  dishonor  !  " 

The  gate  opened,  aud  the  two  went  back  again  into 
the  Land  of  Love.  A  bright,  rosy  light  gleamed  around 
the  ruin,  and  the  benighted  wayfarers  who  beheld  it 
crossed  themselves  and  muttered  spells  against  the  demon 
whose  temple  it  had  been. 

And  how  fared  it  with  Pope  Urban  and  his  stick,  which 
was  not  so  dry  and  withered  as  his  own  soul?  Here 
again  we  go  back  to  the  old  ballad,  and  learn  the  lesson 
it  taught : 

"  'Twaa  on  the  third  day  after  this, 
The  rod  began  to  sprout ; 
And  messengers  through  every  land 
Sought  Sir  TANNafiuSEB  out." 
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But  the  reader  may  well  suppose  that  they  found  him  not, 
for  he  now  lived  with  constant  and  undoubting  faith  in 
the  smiles  of  his  lady,  and  in  a  life  of  beauty  and  truth. 
But  the  world  heard  the  tale,  and  drew  from  it  a  stern 
moral  • 

"  Drum  sol  kein  papst,  kein  kardinal 
Kein  sunder  nie  verdammen  ; 
Der  sunder  mag  sein  so  gross  er  wil 
Kan  GOTTES  gnad  erlangen." 

"No  priest  shall  ever  venture  more 
To  shake  man's  trust  in  heaven ; 
For  every  sin,  whate'er  it  be, 
Can  be  by  God  forgiven."  * 


And  now  from  divers  puzzled,  but  none  the  less  stern, 
or  disposed  to  sit  in  judgment  critics,  comes  the  question : 
"  What  does  all  this  Tannhseuser  story  mean  ? "  Very 
grimly  and  misglvingly  do  they  put  the  query,  for  the 
ill-temper  of  all  judges,  and  especially  of  all  self-ap- 
pointed judges,  is  in  exact  ratio  to  their  ignorance. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  advocating  literal  heathen- 
ism, O  judges  !  be  it  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  I  have 
no  thought  of  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  or  Juno  in  the  back 
parlor,  as  did  the  Platonist  Taylor,  or  of  stealthily  stab- 

*  The  great  popularity  which  this  curious  ballad  (first  printed  a.d. 
1500)  enjoyed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  three  difierent  ver- 
sions of  it,  in  as  many  different  dialects,  were  current  during  the  Refor- 
mation. 
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bing  at  the  form  in  which  any  good  man  chooses  to  clothe 
his  faith.  Deeper  than  the  outer  Eeformation-form,  or 
moral,  of  the  ballad,  lies  the  romantic  sentiment  that  love 
is  all-levelling,  all-sanctifying ;  that  its  intense  earnest- 
ness is  absolute,  and  may  reconcile  and  blend  a  ray  of 
light  shot  from  hell  with  the  gleam  of  a  saint's  glory.  The 
occult  theological  sense  of  the  ballad  is  that  of  redemption 
through  love,  human  love  of  heart  for  heart  being 
strangely  blended  with  the  sentiment  of  divine  love  as  we 
so  often  find  it,  not  merely  in  the  wild  lays  of  the  Eastern 
Sufis,  or  of  Hafiz,  but  even  in  rapt  monkish  hymns  to  the 
Virgin.  "  A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Oriental  poetry," 
says  Alger,  "  is  the  most  unrestricted  use  of  erotic  phrase- 
ology to  describe  the  religious  life."  * 

"  There's  never  a  spot  in  this  wildered  world 
"Where  His  glory  shines  so  dim, 
But  shapes  are  strung,  and  hearts  are  warm, 
And  lips  are  sweet  from  Him." 

"  God  is  the  infinite  bodiless  beauty  and  love,  whose 
attributes  darken  and  shimmer  through  the  veils  and  illu- 
sions of  nature,  and  whose  embrace,  uniting  the  soul  to 
Himself,  is  speechless  bliss  and  endless  rest."  This  per- 
suasion of  the  wonderful  force  and  truth  and  beauty  of 
love  in  every  form  ;  this  Oriental  identification  of  earthly 
and  divine  love,  is  the  true  and  only  key  to  the  marvel- 
lous "  Shirhashirim,"  the  song  of  Solomon,  whose  claim 
to  be  a  divinely-inspired,  or  even    religious    poem,  has 

*  "  The  Poetry  of  the  East."    By  William  Rounseville  Algeb. 
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been  so  fiercely  disputed  from  the  days  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestiae  down  to  those  of  Eichhorn  and  De  Wette. 
Foolish  theologians,  not  to  remember  that  at  the  court  of 
Solomon  itself  there  was  much  coquetting  not  only  with 
gazelle-eyed  dames  of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Si- 
donians,  but  also  with  those  other  belles,  Ashtoreth  and 
Milcom ;  those  lorette  goddesses,  not  exactly  of  the  demi- 
monde^ but  very  truly  of  the  mezzo-luna. 

But  there  is  a  third  and  deepest  meaning  of  this 
Tannhgeuser  song ;  the  one  I  have  endeavored  to-  follow 
not  only  in  this  work,  but  in  my  deepest  and  most  earnest 
view  of  life,  and  which  I  trust,  dear  reader,  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  as  serious  to  you,  be  you  of  the  present  day, 
or  of  future  days  far  distant,  when  that  which  I  now  grasp 
at  dimly  and  yearningly  will  be  fully  and  clearly  cried 
to  all  the  world.  It  is  the  stern  protest  by  some  great 
heart,  who  passed  away  forgotten  in  the  dark,  cruel  age 
which  knew  him  not,  against  that  devilish  blindness 
which  would  not  recognize  that  the  beautiful  and  joyous, 
and  all  which  is  most  truly  gratifying  to  a  purely  natural 
and  honest  mind,  is  not  and  cannot  be  wicked.  He  who 
wrote  it  felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  there  is  in  Beauty, 
in  every  form,  as  in  integrity  or  love,  a  soundness  and 
purity  which  identifies  itself  with  absolute  truth.  And 
this  Beauty,  which  combines  everything  true  or  attractive, 
is  something  great,  highly  important,  a  matter  to  rank 
with  duty. 

From  the  second  century  down  to  the  present  day, 
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man  has  always  protested  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  that  the  beautiful  and  pleasant  is  the  chosen 
garb  and  form  of  all  that  is  devilish,  sinful,  and  vicious ! 
Nay,  never  deny  it,  man  j  for,  prevaricate  as  you  will,  that 
much  rises  above  all  quibbling  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
impartial  mind,  and  all  denial  will  not  prevent  a  future 
age  from  writing  it  down  in  history  in  more  burning  and 
glowing  letters  than  are  these  poor  words  of  mine.  I 
have  read  Pharisaical  cant  on  the  "  immorality"  of  art,  I 
have  heard  it  time  and  again  that  Satan  makes  all  his  at- 
tacks under  the  seductive  wiles  of  grace  and  tenderness 
and  beauty,  I  have  seen  it  set  down  that  all  loveliness  is 
"  vanity."  But  I  have,  in  spite  of  all  this,  almost  inva- 
riably found  Vice  ugly  and  loathsome,  and  her  efforts  to 
be  beautiful  only  resulting  in  a  tattered,  be-rouged,  pitiful 
parody,  fascinating  only  those  whom  no  true  beauty  would 
ever  allure.  And  if  I  have  sometimes  seen  Selfishness, 
Slavishness,  Innate  Falsehood,  Thievishness,  and  Vulgar- 
ity shrewdly  cloak  themselves  under  the  beautiful,  I  have 
found  on  reflection  that  that  beauty  is  generally  artificial, 
and  that  the  great  majority  of  those  fascinated  are  either 
ignorant,  or  themselves  sympathetically  inclined  to  false- 
hood. And,  after  all,  what  is  it  but  a  tribute  to  Beauty 
that  Vice  strives  to  use  it  %  Certain  it  is,  that  Vice  is  not 
nearly  so  successful  in  such  hypocrisy  as  when  it  puts  on 
the  dark  robes  of  Keligion. 

Could  any  one  man  combine  in  his  own  experience  the 
knowledge  of  human  rascality  and  guile  possessed  by  an 
3 
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old  detective,  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  a  Parisian  father- 
confessor,  a  Eussian  tschinovnik,  or  a  Pennsylvania  or 
Washington  member  of  the  Third  House  (and  we  must 
strike  below  earth's  surface  to  find  one  more  familiar  with 
low  corruption  than  that),  he  would  confess  that  all  knaves 
have  a  natural  and  instinctive  repugnance  for  the  truly 
beautiful.  They  may  parade  pictures,  vaunt  their  taste  ; 
it  is  all  but  a  cracked  varnish,  a  shallow  lie. 

Keader,  have  you  in  your  experience  found  that  knaves, 
hypocrites,  cruel  wretches,  ,and  liars  are  deeply  penetrated 
by  a  love  of  the  beautiful  or  of  the  healthy  enjoyment  of 
the  best  blessings  of  life  ?  Have  you  found  that  sordidly 
avaricious,  selfishly  ambitious  men  are  often  inspired  by 
that  genial  sense  of  loveliness  and  love,  without  which  no 
true  joyousness  exists  ?  And  finally,  do  you  not  under- 
stand that  while  such  bad  men  could  never  have  lived  in 
the  rosy  Fairy  land  of  our  sovereign  and  noble  Queen  of 
all  Beauty  and  Art  and  Song  ;  of  dear  Dame  Venus  ;  they 
might  have  flourished  ripely  at  the  court  of  Urban,  among 
the  intrigues  and  poisonings  and  gloomy  horrors  of  Kome 
in  the  dark  ages  '? 

Every  man  who  lives  in  the  cultivation  of  his  higher 
nature,  be  it  as  artist,  poet,  scholar,  reformer,  inventor, 
philanthropist,  lover,  friend,  teacher,  or  well-doer  of  any 
kind,  so  that  he  do  all  from  deeply-seated  interest  in  what 
he  does,  is  opening  little  by  little  the  waj  to  that  golden 
Venusberg  and  to  an  eternal  life  of  Love  ! 
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It  may  seem  strange  when  I  say  that  I  know  of  no 
writer  who  has  ever  preached  the  gospel  of  Joyousness  in 
all  its  health  and  purity.  But  the  world  has  never  been 
as  yet  fit  to  receive  it  Even  now,  years  must  pass  ere  it 
can  be  unfolded.  I  who  write,  you  who  read,  live  in  an 
age  when  we  only,  from  time  to  time,  in  calmer  hours, 
hear  from  afar  a  few  merry  notes  of  the  deep-ringing, 
fairy  horn  which  glads  the  soul.  Only  now  and  then  can 
a  gleam  of  the  sunlight  pierce  the  dark  clouds  ;  and  where 
it  falls  it  must  rest  as  yet,  like  such  gleams  in  Euysdael's 
pictures,  on  withered  grass  or  damp  rcTcks.  The  world  is 
still  in  its  earliest  March  spring.  Winds  blow  freshly 
but  wildly  and  chill ;  the  nights  are  long  and  dreary,  and 
during  those  nights  the  old  grandmother  crone,  cowering 
in  the  sheltering  antique  chimney  corner,  still  repeats  to 
believing  ears  horrible  legends,  dreadful  ballads.  The 
elder  or  wiser  ones,  indeed,  only  half  believe  them — many 
laugh  at  them.  But  all,  and  most  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, still  shiver  at  their  grotesque,  moving  poetry ;  and 
when  they  make  and  sing  new  songs  for  themselves,  the 
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old  witcli-pain  still  quavers  through  them,  and  we  know 
where  they  learned  their  earliest  lays. 

Was  Aristophanes  joyous?  He  had,  indeed,  dipped 
from  the  water  of  life,  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and 
was  a  genius.  He  was  free  of  the  world.  In  his  lightest 
arabesques  and  most  trivial  whirls  I  trace  the  eternal  line 
of  life  ;  in  his  most  capacious  trills  sounds  the  deep,  eter- 
nal monotone  of  death.  Human  follies,  roaring  laughter, 
the  din  of  the  market,  and  the  foul,  stupid  slander  of  the 
mob  ;  animals  as  men,  and  men  as  animals  ;  gods,  clouds, 
wasps,  beautiful  eyes,  birds  in  stupendous  cities  far  away 
in  the  distant  Blue,  worlds  and  heavens  go  whirling  to- 
gether in  terrible  chaos  under  his  hands,  and  out  of  that 
chaos  the  great  laughing  mind  which  has  plumbed  the 
very  abyss  of  agony  shapes  out  a  harmonious  creation,  too 
great  save  for  a  few  kindred  minds  in  each  generation  to 
grasp.  But  was  he  joyous"?  Is  the  great  satirist  who 
overwhelms  good  and  bad  together,  wielding  the  deadly 
mace,  like  Thor  levelling  the  tremendous  enemies  of 
Giant-Home — is  he  truly,  genially  joyous  "?  If  joy,  it  is 
the  mad  joy  of  the  Berseker,  who,  laughing,  yet  with  cool, 
wary  method  in  all  his  madness,  wades  on  exulting 
through  blood.  Aristophanes  still  had  the  sorrows  which 
grieve  the  strong  humorist  of  every  age  ;  the  sorrow  of 
seeing  right  and  human  happiness  trodden  down  and 
wounded  by  tyranny  and  folly  and  ignorance.  At  the 
best,  he,  like  Cervantes,  could  only  make  the  best  of  life. 
But  who  could  be  joyous,  dear  friend  and  reader,  when 
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pain  and  sorrow  were  the  great  foundation-stones  on  which 
that  gay  Venus  temple  of  Greek  beauty  was  built  1  For 
every  free  citizen  who  wandered  through  groves  of  the 
Academe,  holding  high  converse  with  Plato,  criticising 
statues,  and  revelling  in  the  most  conscious  appreciation 
of  the  Beautiful  in  every  form,  there  were  a  dozen  slaves, 
and  Heaven  knows  how  many  millions  of  outside  barba- 
rians, whose  life  was  as  utterly  unjoyous  as  life  could  be. 

Could  one  only  forget  the  blood  running  like  water, 
the  racks  and  great  estates,  and  first  families  with  mur- 
derous feuds,  and  poisonings  of  men  who  were  suspected 
of  disrespecting  the  gods,  and  "were  rumored"  to  have 
familiar  spirits,  we  should  find  that  Greek  era  merry 
enough.  Joyous,  too,  after  its  Tvild  fashion,  was  it  in  the 
Shemitic  lands,  always  excepting  the  grimly-bedevilled 
corner  of  those  unfortunate  Hebrews  who,  continually  see- 
sawing between  Baal  Peor  and  Jehovah,  knew  no  rest 
until  they  found  a  settled  faith,  when  captive  in  Assyria 
—found  it,  I  suppose,  by  sheer  force  of  obstinate  antago- 
nism to  their  captors.  Jolly  old  Babylon  and  naked  Nin- 
eveh ;  the  entire  Phoemcian  belt  of  cities,  like  Lesbos  and 
Corinth  after  them,  seem  to  have  cherished,  whetted  to 
the  keenest  edge,  such  an  uncontrollable  appetite  for 
beauty  in  every  sense  ;  yes,  to  have  been  stung  by  such 
provoking  gad-flies  of  desire  for  every  pleasure,  and  to 
have  salved  the  sting  so  copiously,  that  one  is  really  often 
tempted  to  sincerely  wonder  if  they  did  not  enjoy  life  to 
the   very  last   conceivable    degree.     For   in   those    days 
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were  bread  and  summer  fruits  for  the  young  men  to  eat — 
and  they  crammed  themselves  ;  and  wine  for  such  as  be 
faint  in  the  wilderness — and  they  swilled  it ;  and  Moabit- 
ish  girls  of  fair  countenance,  and  singing  eunuchs  and 
women,  and  pipe  and  dulcimer  and  psaltery  and  wild  or- 
gies of  Adon-Thammuz,  and  murmurs  of  ultimate  ecstasy 
in  every  high  place  and  under  every  green  tree  : 

"But  under  it  all  there  ran  a  low,  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain." 

They  paid  dearly  for  their  whistle — paid  for  it  bitterly 
with  superstition  and  tyranny  and  wars  and  blood  and 
unknown  horrors  and  terrors.  There  are  joyous  pictures, 
too,  in  Etrurian  tombs ;  life  was  all  one  solemn,  darkly- 
toned,  dancing-girled  banquet  with  them,  and  with  the 
Egyptians.  But  the  human  sacrifice  was  not  far  off,  and 
just  without,  naked,  grisly  slaves,  chained,  beast-like, 
ground  away  their  lives  in  mills,  starving  on  handfuls  of 
raw  corn  ;  ever  lashed  and  tortured.  Ah  !  and  our  ear- 
nest, gentlemanly  Eoman  friends !  How  one  walks  as  in 
a  fairy  garden  through  the  pleasant  groves  after  the 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  !  But  the  warm  embraces  of  the 
white-limbed  maid  Fotis,  and  all  the  revelry  and  drollery, 
shrivel  away  into  empty  Elvish  sheen  for  me  when  I  recall 
those  poor,  horrid  wretches,  ghastly  forms  between  death 
and  life,  which  peer  and  gibber  out  from  their  cattle-work 
in  mines.     The  time  had  not  come. 

Glorious  Father  Kabelais  of  later  days  ;  great  sage 
of  Humor ;    inexhaustible  fountain  of  genius,  wert  thou 
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JOYOUS?  For  thjself,  no  one  more  so.  The  time  has 
been  when  I  lived  in  thee  and  said  ne  plus  ultra.  He  has 
not  yet  lived  who  has  exhausted  thee.  The  exuberant 
objective  buflFoonery  of  Southern  lands,  the  infinite  mys- 
tical humor  of  the  North  which  embraces  every  feeling, 
Pulchinello  and  the  subtle  Loki  who  darted  on  wings  of 
fire  through  every  cranny  of  earth  ;  all  of  these  blended  in 
thee.     In  Kabelais,  for  the  time,  I  forget  every  sorrow. 

But  it  is  only  for  the  time.  The  well  of  genius  in 
Rabelais  may  be  inexhaustibly  deep  ;  and  yet  the  gem  of 
truth  which  we  seek  does  not  glitter  in  its  depths.  What 
was  the  moyen  de  parvenir  of  the  laughing  philosopher  ? 
To  secure  money  to  buy  pleasure,  to  lift  one's  soul  by 
philosophy  above  the  vulgar,  to  consort  with  rare  good 
fellows  and  merry  dames  wherever  we  can  find  them — 
"  hang  care,  it  killed  a  cat — and  let  us  get  drunk !  " 
"  Yes,  above  all  things,  0  friends,  let  us  drink !  " 

"  While  round  a  fat  ham  we  carouse  it  together, 
The  clouds  clear  away  and  make  room  for  fine  weather." 

"  "Wine  in  pailfuls,  beer  in  rivers !  "  Sweep  the  floors, 
give  these  beggars  something ;  kick  me  that  sturdy  vaga- 
bond out  of  doors — tra  la  la  lera  !  Gossip,  have  you  no 
merry  tale "?  By  the  blessing  of  God,  this  is  a  very  fine 
year  for  drinking.  "  Yea,"  quoth  she.  "  Therefore,  let 
us  drink  fresh — white  wine,  if  you  can  get  it ;  but  come 
what  may,  get  drunk  !  "  Literally  or  imaginatively,  let 
us  be  drunk ! 

I  can  conceive,  and  know  by  experience,  that  to  the 
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young  mind  which  hungers  for  truth  and  joy,  there  is 
something  irresistibly  fascinating  and  persuasive  in  this 
jolly  philosophy  and  reckless,  well-balanced  worldly  wis- 
dom of  Eabelais.  Unfortunately — like  the  joyousness  of 
the  ancient  Greeks — it  is,  though  far  more  generally  ap- 
plicable, anything  but  attainable  to  the  whole  world. 
"  Eabelais  laughing  in  his  easy  chair"  must  be  surrounded 
by  jolly  good  fellows  of  the  Bon  Gaultier  and  franc  com- 
pagnon  sort.  He  must  be  the  perfect  man  of  the  world 
who  has  known  princes  and  peers,  priests  and  peasants ; 
travelled  in  many  lands,  seen  all  works  of  art,  exhausted 
learning,  seen  through  sin  and  shams  and  sorrows,  and 
having  seen  and  digested  all,  he  must  laugh  at  it  like  a 
good-natured,  large-hearted  Mephistopheles.  He  must 
have  Epistemon  and  Gymnast  and  Panurge  to  make 
merry  with  and  recall  golden  memories  of  that  painted 
wine  cellar  of  Chinon  ;  that  lordly  banquet  given  by  King 
Francis ;  those  merry  nuptials  of  the  Sieur  de  Basche. 
All  very  fine,  doubtless,  for  those  who  can  do  it ;  who 
have  been  favored  by  fortune.  And  certainly,  he  who  has 
been  thus  favored,  has  done  well  if  he  has  become  a  true 
Pantagruelist.  He  will  be  welcome  in  court  and  bower ; 
the  world  will  call  him  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  and  a 
right  good  fellow  ;  and  if  he  becomes  an  author,  there  will 
always  be  a  choice  few — eaters  of  olives  and  caviare,  pur- 
chasers of  facetiae  at  high  prices — who  will  give  him  a  place 
with  Bruseambille ;  and  though  his  thread  of  life  may  be 
small,  he  will  never  die. 
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But  his  philosophy  dies  in  the  desert  and  is  stifled 
among  simple,  vulgar  associates.  Kabelais  believed  that 
he  sacrificed  to  Freedom  when  he  simply  worshipped  For- 
tune. Listen  to  the  dismal  plaint  of  Macchiavelli ;  whom  I 
verily  believe  to  have  been,  like  all  great  men  of  the 
world,  something  of  a  Pantagruelist ;  when  shut  up  in  a 
low  country  inn,  far  from  books,  with  no  company  save  a 
coarse  tavern  keeper !  No,  until  glorious  Nature,  until 
every  source  of  true  pleasure  is  exhausted  or  made  to  min- 
ister to  him,  until  humanity  in  all  its  phases  is  ever  deeply 
interesting,  the  philosophy  of  Joyousness  is  not  learned. 
Physical  and  mental  health  must  be  constantly  sought  in 
all  their  purity  as  zealously  as  ever  alchemist  sought  the 
elixir  vitce  ;  all  that  can  minister  to  Thought,  or  awaken 
the  subtle  appetite  of  intellectual  interest,  must  be  grasped 
as  if  gold ;  and  last  of  all,  love  must  be  followed  believ- 
ingly  through  life,  be  we  where  we  may,  and  there  must 
be  no  despair  at  deceit  and  no  sighing  over  the  past. 

Was  Sterne  truly  joyous  ?  When  Sterne  does  not 
follow  his  French  prototype ;  when  he  is  not  goblinly  gro- 
tesque for  the  very  sake  of  grotesquerie  ;  when  he  is  not  run- 
ning over  with  amiable  kindness  for  everything  which  ap- 
proaches him,  what  is  he,  and  what  remains  ?  A  tender, 
delicate,  and  ornamental  pathos — the  one  art-feeling  of  his 
age — very  pleasant,  indeed,  to  sop  our  soul  in  ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  same  with  which  the  Sterne  trout  is  properly 
served  ;  but  when  the  reading  is  over,  do  we  arise  strength- 
ened like  a  giant  from  wine  %  Keally,  I  find  in  Sterne 
3* 
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less  practical  life-philosophy  than  in  Eahelais.  I  find  no 
stimulant  to  joyous,  healthy  action,  no  creative  impulse 
awakened,  no  desire  to  be  up  and  doing  something  which 
shall  improve  the  world,  and  certainly  no  eager  zeal  to 
make  sorrow  less  and  hope  greater.  We  win,  indeed,  a 
certain  grace  from  all  that  we  behold — an  amiable  Ches- 
terfieldism,  which,  if  acquired,  gains  us  much  applause. 
Yorick  and  Uncle  Toby,  ye  were  indeed  dearly  lovable 
souls !  but  the  keenest-edged  sorrow  may  lurk  in  that 
sweetness  (it  pains  me  to  say  so),  and  far  from  strength- 
ening, it  rather  affords  excuse  to  sit  down  in  the  first 
shady  lane  and  indulge  in  pleasant  melancholy  fancies 
over  some  child  of  sorrow  who  comes  wandering  by.  And 
when  finally  pressed  down  into  pathos,  far  as  Nature  per- 
mits, up  flies  the  spring  with  a  wild  jerk,  and  quivers 
with  some  thrilling,  exquisitely  humorous  extravagance. 
All  touching,  all  very  funny,  all  very  ingenious,  but  not 
joyous  or  healthy.  Would  you  test  what  I  have  said? 
Read  Sterne  for  an  hour,  and  then  take  up  some  true  old 
Eoman  or  Greek  poet  who  knew  nothing  of  these  later- 
day  sentimentalisms  and  fancies  of  feeling.  How  the 
wild  boar's  sides  brush  the  dew  from  the  leafy  covert ;  how 
the  violets  spring  freshly  up  to  meet  the  sunlight  on  the 
mountain-side  ;  how  the  well-decked  skiffs  ride  over  the 
foam,  while  sea-nymphs  look  up  through  blue  waves.  Ay, 
how  flamens  and  lie  tors  and  solemn  processions  sweep 
through  the  columned  streets  of  Eome  ;  how  the  horses, 
with  towering  necks  and  slender  legs,  "  haggard-browed, 
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wide-mouthed,  wide-nostrilled,"  champ  and  foam ;  how 
the  girl  Erotion  peers  from  the  window  at  the  sight : 

"  Her  locks  are  tipped  with  ruddy  gold, 
Like  wool  that  clothes  the  Baetic  fold, 
Like  braided  hair  of  girls  of  Rhine ;" 

and,  in  short,  how  all  is  real  and  earnest  and  strong,  and 
drawn  straight  and  short  from  Nature.  There  we  have  it. 
In  that  direct  Roman  simplicity  ;  in  that  freshness  uncon- 
taminated  by  sentiments  and  mysticism  (be  it  of  the  clois- 
ter or  the  parlor),  I  find  a  joyousness  which  bears  me  to  a 
purer  and  nobler  life.  Then  I  hear  the  horn  ringing  in 
the  forest,  the  train  of  gay  revellers  sweeps  once  more 
merrily  around  me,  I  am  lost  again  in  the  beauty  which 
really  is,  and  the  poison-breathing,  misty  ghosts  vanish — 
Mlariter  ! 

Or  Swift !  An  immense  amount  of  laughter,  doubtless, 
is  there  in  Swift ;  but  I  would  as  soon  class  Jeremiah  or 
the  author  of  "  Groans  from  the  Bottomless  Pit"  among 
joyous  writers  as  the  Irish  Dean.  Humor  was  most  truly 
his,  and  if  the  reader  be  one  of  those  who  stickle  for  the 
distinction  between  wit  and  humor,  we  must  grant  him 
wit  too.  Oh  !  the  wild,  uproarious  laughs  that  I  have  had 
in  by-gone  days  from  those  diabolical  pages,  where  every 
vice  and  folly  and  meanness  known  to  the  human  heart 
crawled  along,  stripped  of  every  rag,  reduced  to  such  an 
awfully  absurd  parody  of  every  self,  that  I  paused  at  times 
in  very  amazement  at  the  fearful  power  of  genius.     The 
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savage  terrors  of  Salvator  Eosa  and  the  tatterdemalion 
deviltry  of  Callot,  mingled  with  a  certain  colossal  creative 
energy,  as  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  Swift,  and  the  result  was 
an  awful  picture  of  Pandemonium  where  the  devils  were 
half-fools.  Had  Swift  been  a  German  scholar,  or  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  Macaronic,  Teutonic-Latin,  facetious  liter- 
ature which  swept  like  a  flood  over  the  Fatherland  during 
the  Keformation,  1  should  believe  that  he  had  deeply  stud- 
ied those  irresistibly  droll  but  savage  satires  in  which 
such  writers  as  Murner  and  Von  Htitten  and  Bebel  and 
Frischlin  lashed  each  other,  and,  with  their  foes,  all  man- 
kind. Some  of  it  had  unquestionably  reached  him. 
There  had  been  English  editions  of  the  Epistolce  Obscu- 
rorum  Virorum  and  its  usual  attendant  tracts  ;  and  of 
these,  Martinus  Scriblerus,  at  least,  was  a  legitimate  de- 
scendant. The  bitter  sneer,  the  Jack  Pudding  jesting  on 
all  mean  things,  the  gross  ridicule  of  women,  did  not 
come  from  Kabelais,  from  whom  some  would  derive  most 
of  Swift's  imitation — ^but  much  of  it  may  have  come  from 
those  gross,  jolly,  half-monkish  revellers  who  cut  the  world 
to  pieces  with  right  good  will,  because  they  or  their  teach- 
ers had  taken  vows  against  it. 

They  had  their  mission,  and  they  fulfilled  it.  Those 
who  advocated  an  enlarged  sphere  of  learning,  profane 
poetry,  liberty  of  thought,  Greek  and  brother  Keuchlin, 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  broad  humor  and  ribald  wit  aided 
them  not  a  little.  We  of  the  present  day,  who  know  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  principally  from   the   pulpit, 
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and  believe  that  it  marched  along  solemnly  and  purely 
as  the  discourse  of  the  Reverend  Jonadab  Humdrum,  with 
as  little  admixture   of  profanity  and  worldliness,  have  a 
very  narrow  view  of  that  great  movement.     It  was  not 
entirely  by  piety  and  prayers  and  "  conviction"  that  such 
merry  sinners  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  jovial 
band  of  poets  and  gallants  were  brought  to  look  with  aris- 
tocratic, well-bred   scorn  on  monkery,    bad    Latin,    and 
ignorance.     The  multitude  might  cry,  "  Down  with  Po- 
pery !  "  but  their  well-modulated  voices  exclaimed,  "  Up 
with  Poetry ! — up  with  it  into  a  purer,  fresher,  freer  re- 
gion."    Neither  was  it  by  piety  alone  that  the  wandering, 
dissolute  scholars  and  rough-and-tumble  multitude  were 
converted.     We  say  nothing  now-a-days  of  the  vagabonds 
who  lent  us  their  aid  in  that  great  battle  (we  only  own 
the  cousins  who  have  grown  rich  and  respectable)  ;  but  he 
who  turns  over  divers  little  and  great  satires  of  that  time 
finds  that  the  Protestants  had  their  own  jolly  mud-slingers, 
too — their  own  desperate  throwers  of  smut.     Those  letters 
to  Master  Ortwein  of  Cologne  did  as  much  in  their  time 
as  any  other  book  to  ridicule  monkhood.     But  there  are 
not  many  Protestant  clergy  of  the  present  day  who  would 
commend  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  Reformation  reformed 
more  than  we  suppose.     It  was  a  great  general  upheaving 
and  a  progress  in  freedom  of  thought  of  every  kind.     The 
popes  had  already  given  it  efficient  aid  by  a  grand  revival 
in  Art,  by  a  semi-classic  saturnalia ;  and  when  the  world 
acquires  new  ideas  in  Art,  or  furbishes  up  old  ones  with  a 
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"  Kenaissance,"  so  that  they  look  well,  other  advances  in 
other  ma,tters  are  sure  to  follow. 

These  humorists  of  the  Reformation  were  jolly,  yet  not 
entirely  joyous  ;  though,  with  their  brother  Rabelais,  they 
had  much  of  the  true  spirit.     But  Joyousness  was  not 
their  mission,  anymore  than  it  was  that  of  Swift  or  Sterne. 
And  here,  reader,  I  must  once  for  all  enter  a  most  earnest 
protest,  and  record  my  solemn  disclaimer  against  being 
thought  to  ever  so  indirectly  or  faintly  say  aught  against 
the  humorists,  satirists,  and  merry  brethren  of  the  olden 
time,  because  I  conceive  the  possible  existence  of  a  glad- 
der and  healthier  tone  of  mind  than  that  which  they  in- 
spired.    Everything  has  its  time,  and  history  is  a  series 
of  developments.     All  those  of  whom  I  speak  fought  like 
brave  knights  in  their  time  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity ;  for  the  right,  for  the  new,  for  the  true,  against 
petrified   old  forms,   tyranny,  and  the  devil.     Honor  to 
them  all !     Some  have  passed  away  to  silent  graves,  some 
are  decried  by  the  Ortweins  and  Pfefferkorns  of  this  day 
as  dissolute,  peccant,  filthy  revellers.     But  they  were  brave 
soldiers  in  their  time,  slashing  right  and  left  with  a  good 
will,  and  your  cause,  my  dainty  Master  Cream  Cheese,  would 
have  prospered  but  indifferently  had  it  not  been  for  their  aid. 
Joyousness  must  be  one  of  the  last,  not  first,  develop- 
ments of  progress.     The  writers  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
dealt  in  wit  and  satire  and  humor;  "Joyousness"  deals 
in  infinitely  more.     Mirth  and  laughter  are  all  very  well, 
but  they  are  not  all  in  all.     Happiness  requires  more  than 
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a  well-balanced  Eabelaisian  nonchalance  in  adversity  and 
a  keen  relish  for  all  pleasure.  Health  of  body,  minds  edu- 
cated to  the  Beautiful  as  well  as  the  Useful,  scorn  of  lies 
in  all  shapes — all  of  these  are  in  Joyousness,  and  these 
point  to  a  coming  generation  and  its  training.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  cosmopolite  spirit  and  the  freedom 
from  hateful,  petty,  provincial  prejudices.  Thank  Hea- 
ven, the  world  is  providing  for  itself  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  every  railroad  laid  down  is  a  new  avenue  to 
spiritual  freedom.  The  wide,  beautiful  world  of  seas,  cities, 
mountains,  and  forests,  of  many  nations  and  of  many  ages  ! 
Happy  the  man  who  feels  that  he  belongs  to  them  all ! 

Of  all  writers,  Heine,  who  combined  the  keen  sensu- 
ousness  of  Eabelais  with  the  persiflage  of  Voltaire,  and 
added  to  these  a  mingled  elixir  drawn  from  every  English, 
French,  and  German  wit  and  humorist,  has,  in  truth,  the 
least  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  teaching  a  truly  joyous, 
healthy  philosophy.  Intoxicated  with  the  pure  wine  of 
Greek  art,  free  of  the  world,  daring  to  love  all  things  lov- 
able, genial  and  good,  he  had  one  drawback.  The  poison- 
ous and  sickening,  though  sweet  drug  of  romanticism 
had  been  mixed  in  his  goblet,  and  its  result  was  a  slow 
fever  of  sentimentalism.  Those  morbid,  noxious  fan- 
cies, those  agonies  of  the  heart,  serpent-like  eating  itself, 
those  complacent  boasts  of  the  immensity  of  his  own  misery 
— what  are  they  all  but  the  after-clang,  the  vibrating  dis- 
cord of  the  old,  romantic  tune  played  on  harps  of  the  Mid- 
dle Agresl 
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It  is  to  Heine's  credit  that  he  thoroughly  analyzed  his 
own  disease,  and  perfectly  understood  it.  He  knew  that 
he  had  grown  up  in  a  generation  whose  art  was  a 
revival  of  Gothic  spirit,  and  whose  poetry  was  all  in- 
spired by  Eomance,  or  by  the  excitement  of  feelings  most 
foreign  to  our  daily  life,  and  habitual  associations.  The 
Greek  knew  nothing  better  than  that  which  he  himself 
was,  and  admired  no  beauty  so  much  as  that  which  he  had 
himself  created.  The  nineteenth-century  world,  and, 
above  all,  the  German  portion  of  it,  admired,  and  still  ad- 
mires, nothing  so  much  as  that  which  is  foreign  to  it,  and 
especially  that  which  comes  from  the  days  of  mailed  knight 
and  high-born  ladye.  That  this  antiquarian,  romantic 
spirit  has  been  wakened  for  a  good  purpose,  and  to  pre- 
serve for  future  ages  relics  and  material  of  the  olden  time, 
I  have  never  doubted.  But  its  present  evil,  or  painful 
effect  on  us,  is  manifest.  Our  poor  devil  of  an  age  dwells 
in  the  rakings  and  scrapings  of  dead  architectures  "in 
the  Composite  style,"  raises  pre-Eaphaelite,  pre- Gothic,  and 
pre-posterous  schools  from  their  graves,  and  fills  libraries 
and  museums  with  what  has  been.  The  result  of  the  Ro- 
mantic has  been  the  Sentimental,  and  sentimentalism  and 
suffering  go  hand  in  hand. 

Tieck,  one  of  the  first  apostles  of  the  modern  Eoman- 
tic  school,  or  of  revived  Medisevalism,  has  very  naturally 
taken  pains  to  show,  that  what  most  deeply  interests  in 
art  must  be  derived  from  something  foreign,  from  some- 
thing alien  to  our  daily  life  and  feelings.    Hence  we  find 
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in  the  vast  flood  of  modem  novels,  pictures,  and  poems,  a 
constant  yearning  after  that  which  is  not  practically  at- 
tainable. The  most  religious,  the  best-meaning  tales  set 
forth  extraordinary,  thrilling,  and  melodramatic  adven- 
tures, entirely  out  of  the  common  course  of  daily  life. 
The  youthful  reader  longs  to  become  a  hero,  or  a  heroine, 
and  grows  restless  in  what  is  deemed  a  humdrum,  unevent- 
ful career.  A  passion  to  do  something  extraordinary  and 
theatrical  is  awakened.  "  Oh !  that  I  were  only  a  count  or 
countess,  a  Jane  Eyre,  a  pirate,  a  Florence  Nightingale,  a 
missionary,  an  adventurer,  anything,  so  that  it  were  ad- 
venturous and  distingue  !  "  The  infinite  beauty  which 
Nature  sheds  every  day  over  this  fair  world  is  unappreci- 
ated ;  the  pleasures  truly  within  our  reach,  the  delights  of 
the  actual,  are  all  lost  in  this  endless  craving  for  romance. 
The  humblest,  the  most  ignorant,  the  lowest  who  devour 
novels,  all  have  their  ideals  in  aristocratic  lords,  dames, 
and  cavaliers,  who  sweep  along  in  fine  clothes,  fighting  duels 
it  may  be,  or  sacrificing  life  and  fortune  in  beautiful  devo- 
tion and  five-act  piety ;  but  they  are  all  quite  out  of  the 
sphere  of  knitting  and  daily  working.  And  even  where 
efibrts  are  made  to  portray  domestic  life,  we  still  have  the 
"  thrilling  adventure,"  gossamer  damsels,  impossible  lovers, 
and  set  forms  of  speech.  The  pictures  in  our  parlors  are 
of  Italian  peasants,  our  poets  sing  of  melancholy  and  lost 
joys — and  what  more  natural,  since  the  natural  result  of 
yearning  for  that  which  we  cannot  realize  is  despair  ? 
Heine  knew  that  he  lived  in  an  age  whose  art  and  litera- 
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ture  were  almost  entirely  influenced  by  old-fashioned  romance 
and  modern  melancholy  sentiment ;  both  of  them  shams, 
and  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  great,  growing, 
tremendously  powerful,  and  eminently  practical  spirit  of 
the  century.  What  has  our  earnest,  genial  materialism 
of  railroads  and  endless  inventions  to  clothe  and  feed 
mankind,  ventilate  their  homes,  and  physic  and  wash  their 
bodies,  to  do  with  these  Don  Quixote  parodies  of  chivalry  ? 
What  have  health,  and  human  passion,  and  beauty  to  do 
with  canting  penances,  and  "  ineffable  yearnings,"  and 
diseased  pathos"? 

Here  we  are  checked  by  the  remonstrance,  that  while 
health,  and  sensual  enjoyment,  and  physical  comfort,  and 
industrial  progress  form  collectively  one  thing,  art  or  liter- 
ature is  quite  another.  The  former,  people  say,  is  real; 
the  latter  only  a  mere  intellectual  amusement.  Now,  I 
humbly  conceive  that  a7^t,  if  it  be  anything  at  all,  is  a 
reality.  It  is,  or  should  be,  as  real  a  thing,  and  one  as 
necessary  to  human  happiness,  as  food  or  clothes.  Nature 
herself  teaches  this,  with  marked  emphasis.  Tear  up  a 
field,  blast  rocks  with  gunpowder,  and  in  a  few  days  grass 
and  mosses  cover  the  rifts  with  beauty.  There  is  not  one 
single  action  of  a  law  of  Nature  which  does  not  carefully 
clothe  its  own  practical  operation  with  the  seemingly  use- 
less curtains  and  drapery  of  beauty.  To  what  purpose 
all  these  colors,  tints,  fringes,  and  exquisite  contours'? 
Simply  because  beauty  is  the  outward  indication  of  inward 
perfection ;  the  consummatum  est  of  the  builder,  to  show 
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that  the  work  is  well  done  ;  and  because  we  have — though 
depraved,  undeveloped  human  nature  does  not  as  yet  rec- 
ognize it — a  sixth  sense,  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful. 
Take  the  microscope,  and  forget  self  amid  animalculse ; 
go  to  the  depths  of  the  drop  of  water,  and  amid  the  myr- 
iads which  people  that  minute  sea,  you  find  endless  forms 
of  beauty,  anticipating  the  lens. 

We  have  not  yet  awoke  to  the  really  Beautiful,  to  a  full 
sense  of  its  pleasures,  as  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  will. 
Most  of  our  admiration  for  beauty  is  a  dilettanti  sham,  a 
miserable  second-hand  lie.  We  like  a  scene  in  a  theatre 
better  than  the  original  view,  and  writers  on  aesthetics  vex 
their  souls  to  find  out  a  reason  for  it,  "  It  is  our  innate 
love  of  imitation,"  they  say.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
save  that  we  are  still  so  much  under  the  influence  of  mil- 
lions of  shams,  and  so  far  from  being  educated  to  health 
and  nature,  that  we  do  not  feel  pure  beauty  as  we  ought. 
When  education  brings  Man  to  live  in  accordance  with 
Nature,  say  anatomists,  his  life  wdll  reach  a  century  ;  since 
at  present  he  is  the  only  animal  which  does  not  live  five 
times  the  period  requisite  to  complete  his  growth.  But  I 
add,  that  when  this  natural  life  shall  have  been  reached, 
then  the  enjoyment  of  the  Beautiful  will  be  regarded  as 
more  essential  than  most  practical  needs  now  are,  since 
in  nature  that  element  actually  preponderates  over  all  other 
conditions  or  qualities. 

So  completely  are  we  as  yet  bemired  in  Komance  and 
slimy    Sentimentalism,  that  I   confess  I  do  not  see  my 
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way  out  of  their  swamps.  Wading  waist-deep,  with  face 
and  arms  and  head  smeared — my  only  consolation  being  a 
bottom  under  foot,  which  grows  firmer,  and  a  sky  above, 
becoming  brighter — I  am  unable  to  express  myself,  save 
through  a  medium  of  figures,  all  borrowed  from  ancient 
mire,  bogs,  and  mists.  The  poet  must  still  address  a  beau- 
tiful girl  as  an  "  angel,"  though  he  never  saw  any  such  be- 
winged,  semi-human  fowl ;  or  he  must  adjective  her  with 
"  divine"  and  "  transcendently  pure,"  though  he  knows 
her  to  be  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  would  be  very  sorry  if 
she  were.  He  would  possibly  gladly  depict  her  as  exactly 
what  she  is,  since  that  would  be  the  noblest  and  highest 
compliment  he  could  pay  her — but  Old  Custom  liiust  have 
its  dues.  I,  reader,  and  you  too,  see  in  every  lovely  woman 
an  exquisite  expression,  an  indescribable  life  of  earthly 
beauty,  which  really  transcends  and  defies  our  limited 
power  to  say  what  it  is,  and  so  we  call  it  something  which 
it  is  not.  Were  we,  had  we  been  educated  to  grasp  Na- 
ture or  Beauty  as  it  is,  we  should  have  the  power  to  call 
it  what  it  is. 

It  is  terrible,  this  oppression  of  old  Eomance  forms 
and  sentimental  associations  and  feelings.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  made  an  advance  in  calling  Mary,  Mary,  and  not 
Chloe  ;  and  in  not  terming  ourselves  swains  or  shepherds. 
But  all  our  poets,  when  they  write  songs,  reecho  old  wails, 
old  refrains.  The  reaction  from  the  doleful  days  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  in  the  delicate  ballads  of  Tennyson  ;  in- 
effable sorrow,  low  fever  rankle  in  those  Percy  and  Uhland 
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metres ;  all  very  sweet,  doubtless,  but  oh !  how  sickly  ! 
"  Well — it  reflects  the  age.  If  the  age  be  chaotic,  tran- 
sitionary,  suffering,  shall  its  songs  be  merry?"  True 
enough.  But  the  age  is  mending.  Far  in  the  East  shine 
the  first  red  gleams  of  a  bright  day,  and  since  it  is  dawn- 
ing, let  us  begin  to  make  ready  for  light.  Let  us  wash 
away  the  old  romantic  film  from  our  eyes,  and  put  on  new 
garments,  and  leave  to  the  past  its  past.  For  us  the  words 
of  the  Danish  Hillerup : 

"  And  now  the  Morning  Red  gleams  o'er  me, 

I  see  the  sun  shine  bright  above  ; 
Where  thousands  weakly  failed  before  me, 

At  length  my  conqueror's  wreath  I've  wove. 
Ye  are  forgotten,  days  long  vanished  ! 

No  more  your  bitter  pangs  annoy  ; 
Forever  be  your  memory  banished — 

Nature  and  Beauty  are  my  joy."  * 

It  is  possible,  dear  reader — and  if  you  read  these 
pages  with  full  sympathy,  you  are  indeed  inexpressibly 
dear  to  me — it  is  possible,  if  you  are  not  blinded  by  the 
pre-Kaphaelite,  or  Puseyite,  or  midnight  dreams  of  those 

*  The  greater  beauty  of  the  original  claims  its  insertion : 
"  Mig  opgaar  nu  mi  Morgenrode, 
jeg  Solen  skuer  i  siu  Glands  ; 
boor  tusend  svage  Hjaerter  blode, 
jeg  vundet  har  min  Sejerskrands. 
Teg  glemmer  eder,  svundne  Dage! 
I  skal  ej  nage  meer  mit  Bryst. 
I  kan  ej  komme  meer  tilbage  ; 
Naturens  Skonhed  er  min  Trost." 
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sweet,  cliarming  Middle  Ages,  which  were  so  picturesque 
— that  is  to  say,  if  your  reading  has  been  black-lettered 
enough  to  teach  anything  of  their  reality — you  may  at 
times  have  held  your  breath  for  very  horror,  to  think  what 
the  great  mass  of  poor  humanity  then  suffered,  and  yet 
lived.  So  fearfully  were  the  faculties  of  enjoyment 
crushed,  violated,  outraged,  so  coarsely  were  all  bet- 
ter instincts  wronged  during  that  tardy  march  of  slow  de- 
velopment, so  far  does  the  human  soul  apjDcar  to  have 
grovelled  below  its  legitimate  uses,  that  a  feeling  of  hur- 
rying, impatient  anguish  is  the  only  one  awakened  by  the 
"  good  old  time "  in  the  heart  which  has  had  a  glimpse 
of  holy,  refreshing  Truth.  As  that  age  seems  to  us,  so 
will  this  of  ours  seem  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us, 
We  are  in  the  fountain,  but  they  shall  be  in  the  broad 
and  shining  river.  To  them  the  infinite  wailing,  the  mu- 
sical melancholy  of  our  poetry,  the  sighs  of  singers  who 
had  nothing  to  sigh  for,  and  who  had  better  have  been 
consoling  Humanity  than  crying  over  it,  will  appear  as 
inexpressibly  ridiculous,  as  wretchedly  affected,  as  the  jar- 
gon of  Euphues  Lily,  and  of  his  Italian  models,  now  does 
to  us.  By  holy  Truth !  were  it  not  that  I  know  that  the 
poor  devils  cannot  help  it  (for  every  bird  sings  as  his  beak 
grew),  I  could  swear  roundly  at  these  sweet,  penserose- 
water  bards,  who,  with  never  a  sorrow  of  their  own,  go 
begging  and  bidding  for  vulgar  popularity,  by  whining 
out  lays  which  sickly  taste  admires  as  "  pathetic."  This 
endless  "  pathos,"  this  hollow  wailing,  be  it  of  Poe,  Ten- 
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nyson,  or  any  one,  is  the  Amaryllis-Daphnis  and  Chloeism 
of  this  age — the  powdered  wiggery  and  roco-Cupid  orna- 
ment of  the  day ;  and  it  is  time  that  we  were  ashamed  of 
its  affectations  and  mannerism.  Here  and  there  a  sensible 
man  is  ashamed  of  it  too.  There  is  a  generation  coming 
which  will  as  unmercifully  satirize  this  sweet,  puling 
pathos  of  ours,  as  ever  a  disciple  of  Schlegel  satirized  the 
powdered  shepherdesses  of  the  last  century ;  unless,  in- 
deed, the  coming  generation  should  be  more  deeply  im- 
pressed than  we  are  with  the  unavoidable  power  of  the 
necessities  of  historical  development — in  which  case  our 
pining,  whining  Troubadours  may  be  allowed  to  sleep 
calmly  in  their  graves,  or  rest  on  shelves  as  curiosities. 

The  everlasting  wailing,  the  endless  cry  of  "lost 
Edens  and  buried  Lenores,"  which  rise  from  all  the  poets 
of  this  generation,  is  indeed  the  natural  voice  of  those  who 
are  too  dignified  to  stoop  to  humor,  yet  are  not  dignified 
enough  (or  at  least  not  sufficiently  vigorous,  or  cesthelically 
cultivated)  to  rise  to  joyousness  and  health.  The  same 
affectation  of  cultivated  feeling,  with  the  same  accompany- 
ing weakness  and  ignorance,  is  amusingly  enough  illus- 
trated by  the  vast  popularity  enjoyed  at  present  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  negro  ballads,  inspired  by  a  sentiment  which 
I  have  heard  characterized  as  "  mulatto  melancholy."  In 
these  songs,  plaintive  airs  are  wedded  to  the  most  sicken- 
ing and  affected  trash  of  melancholy  words,  in  the  negro 
dialect,  which  ever  man  heard.  Were  the  sentiment  gen- 
uinely negro,  it  would  be  all  well ;  but  it  is  not.     It  is 
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the  mock  pathos  of  vulgar  white  rhymers,  thrust  on  the 
unfortunate  darkies,  who,  while  untutored  by  Ethiopian 
Serenaders,  never  originated  aught  more  sentimental  than 
"  Uncle  Gabel."  But  why,  then,  the  popularity  of  these 
black  wails  among  the  white  multitude  ?  Simply  because 
the  white  multitude,  being  too  full  of  the  affectation  of 
seriousness — being  ashamed,  as  the  white  multitude  gen- 
erally is,  of  showing  weakness  for  the  beautiful,  makes 
the  unfortunate  darky  bear  this  additional  and  deepest 
load  of  degradation.  The  "Lily  Dales,"  "Don't  be 
Foolish,  Joes,"  and  o'ther  stuff,  are  all  shams,  by  which 
Puritan  and  popular  two-penny  dignity  keeps  itself  away 
from  more  subjective  realities.  And  as  the  more  vulgar 
gratify  their  taste  for  the  melancholy,  which  is  such  a  re- 
lief from  their  vigorous,  common-place  thought,  by  "  Lily 
Dales,"  so  those  who  are  familiar  with  "  Shakspeare  and 
the  musical  glasses,"  devour  the  sweet,  cloying  poison  of 
a  higher  caste  poetic  misery.  With  what  ineffable  gusto 
have  I  heard  a  merry,  healthy,  wealthy  young  beauty,  who 
had  no  sorrow  in  life,  and  whose  laugh  rang  out  all  day 
among  the  merriest,  exclaim — oh !  with  such  feeling ! — 

"Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  sea ! 
But  the  tender  grave  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me." 

"  But,"  cry  the  world — and  here  comes  the  great  argu- 
ment— "  pathos  is  inseparable  from  humanity.     Pathos  is 
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innate  in  the  human  heart ;  all  have  their  tender  sorrows ; 
the  mission  of  poetry  is  to  console."  The  more  ignorant, 
the  greener  tyros  in  poetry,  which  is  to  say,  in  art  or  in 
philosophy,  will  even  add :  "  Pathos  is  my  vein  ;  it  is  a 
spirit  too  delicate  for  your  boisterous,  hearty  mind.  You 
cannot  appreciate  it."  Finally,  we  hear  that  suffering 
and  pathos  and  tender  melancholy  have  always  existed, 
and  that  therefore  they  always  must  exist.  These  are  the 
three  popular  defences  of  the  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  so  immensely  popular  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

To  the  first,  it  may  very  fairly  be  answered,  in  the 
words  of  a  proVerb,  that  a  man  may  love  his  house  with- 
out riding  on  the  roof-tree.  Grief  there  is,  and  must  be ; 
and  it  is  meet  and  fit  that  there  should  be  artistic  expres- 
sion thereof,  and  consolation  for  it.  But  that  sorrow 
should  be  pampered  and  petted  up,  and  misery  be  made 
musical  on  all  imaginable  occasions,  and  that  the  luxury  of 
woe  should  be  served  up  at  every  evening-party  piano,  is 
unutterably  absurd.  That  there  is  an  excitement  in  it, 
we  all  know  ;  but  it  is  a  weakening,  unhealthy  excite- 
ment. It  is  morbid.  Poor  life !  it  has  indeed  sorrows 
enough  of  its  own,  and  pathos  flows  forth  readily  enough 
from  the  human  heart,  when  troubles  call  to  it.  But  there 
is  an  earnest,  noble  voice  of  Truth,  which  tells  us  that  it 
is  better  to  resist  sorrow  than  to  succumb  to  it ;  that  de- 
spondency is  hateful,  and  despair  devilish ;  and  that  all 
which  detracts  from  hearty,  healthy,  vigorous  action,  from 
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•willing  labor,  is  wrong  ;  come  it  as  unresolving  remorse, 
or  pious  apathy,  or  endlessly  teasing  and  vexing  the 
wound  with  poetic  pathos.  Grief  is  lessened  and  sorrow 
is  lessened  when  the  soul  is  not  stored  with  a  whole  masf- 
azine  of  dainties,  such  as  they  best  love  to  feed  on.  To 
co7isole  sorrow  is  indeed  a  divine  mission  ;  to  keep  it  alive 
and  increase  it,  is  a  deed  of  quite  opposite  nature. 

For  the  ignorant  egotists  who  claim  for  pathos  what 
the  Behmenites  and  Mystics  claim  for  their  Inner  Light, 
that  it  involves  a  peculiar  illumination  appreciable  only 
by  the  Initiated  or  Gifted,  I  respectfully  submit  that  there 
never  yet  has  been  a  truly  joyous  and  genial,  or  even  hu- 
morous writer,  who  had  not  at  some  early  stage  of  his 
career  explored  infinitely  more  deeply  and  closely  than 
they  themselves  ever  did,  all  the  secrets  of  their  prison- 
house  of  pathos.  For  it  is  a  law,  and  one  of  fearful  sig- 
nificance, that  no  one  shall  attain  the  Golden  City,  or 
walk  among  the  Shining  Ones,  until  he  have  first  trav- 
ersed that  sickening,  doleful  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  whose  foul,  ill-smelling  vapors  overspread  the  world 
in  the  form  of  uncalled-for  misery  in  literature  and  art. 

At  this  very  minute,  the  effort  to  inspire  a  spirit  of 
Joyousness,  health,  nature,  and  truth,  while  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  practical,  real-life  persons,  and  to  a 
very  few  among  the  most  highly  advanced  thinkers,  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  great  majority  of  half-way  readers  and 
writers,  who  open  their  eyes  in  blank  amazement,  that 
any  one  should  doubt  that  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of 
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literature  ought  to  consist  of  pathos,  or  the  "  serious." 
Pathos,  which  is  so  sweet,  so  much  more  refined  than  vul- 
gar health;  sentiment,  which  refined  dilettanti  always 
prefer  to  earnest  truth,  in  all  its  glory  and  infinitely  va- 
ried majesty ;  and  snuffling  seriousness,  w^hich  aflects  an 
eccentric  road  better  than  that  of  genial  truth ;  these  are 
the  idols  of  the  small  tyros,  who  know  but  little  of  litera- 
ture, less  of  the  world,  and  least  of  all  of  the  science  of 
criticism,  which,  as  the  German  Wieland  says  of  physiog- 
nomy, is  a  science  that  every  man  holds  himseK  to  be 
proficient  in,  and  which  the  fewest  understand. 

There  is  but  one  answer  for  those  who  remonstrate, 
and  who  hold  that  in  literature  a  sound  impartial  taste 
can  be  better  formed  by  only  seeing  a  part  than  all. 
Nine  tenths  of  all  the  trash  written,  which  no  person  out 
of  prison  would  read,  and  which  no  editor  would  accept, 
is  invariably  of  the  wailing  character,  or  of  the  mock  pa- 
thetic, or  solemn -romantic  order,  even  when  it  is  entirely 
free  from  melancholy.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  young 
author  may  be  quite  unable  to  write  anything  in  a  lively, 
spirited,  earnest,  or  life-like  vein  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  himself  to  attempt  anything  else  ;  but 
it  is  also  true,  that  he  cannot  have  taken  a  wide  ransfe  of 
observation,  and  that  he  is  as  yet  in  a  murky  valley,  and 
not  on  the  mountain- top. 

And  what  avails  it,  to  tell  us  that  here  and  there  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank  has  been  a  constant  waller  ?  How 
few  and  far  between  are  these  poems ;  and  how  the  criti- 
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cal  eye  sees  even  in  them,  flashing  through  the  black  rifts, 
the  deep  vmder-fire  of  the  world — though  the  good  small 
trudger,  who  but  half  appreciates  them,  knows  nothing  of  it. 
But  here  comes  the  cry,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  oi 
polloi  always  send  up  complaint  when  one  advocates  ever  so 
slightly  any  truth,  "  Oh  !  then  you  would  banish  the  pathetic 
in  literature  ! "  for  those  who  know  nothing  but  one-sided- 
ness  and  extremes,  believe  that  all  the  world  are  like 
themselves.  Let  any  man,  who  has  suffered  and  thought, 
banish  earnest  sorrow,  if  he  can.  It  is  of  those  who  know 
best  by  experience  what  pathos  is,  that  the  most  genial 
humorists  are  made.  They  end  by  being  like  Nature ; 
that  is  to  say,  like  Everlasting  Truth.  And  what  is  that  ? 
Look  around,  my  good  Small  Soul — thou  whose  "  philoso- 
phy "  is  in  a  school-book  or  two — and  see  a  world  of  moun- 
tains, forests,  sun-lights,  rivers,  men,  women,  birds,  and  a 
thousand  beautiful  organisms — all  striving  to  do  what  ? 
To  resist  decay,  and  pain,  and  death,  unto  the  end,  and 
to  bravely  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  not  ordained  that 
they  shall  conquer — nowhere  in  the  book  of  fate  comes 
there  the  name  of  Chider — 

"  The  immortal,  the  ever  young, 
Who,  when  five  hundred  years  had  passed  by  as  before, 
Was  standing  on  the  same  spot  once  more." 

But  it  is  ordained  that  we  shall  do  battle  to  the  end  with 
pain  and  decay  (and  "  pathos,"  particularly  the  sentiment- 
al,  is  only  a  phase  of  the  latter)  ;  and  the  best  and  truest 
man  is  he  who,  having  seen  in  all  its  inevitable  terror  the 
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truth  ttat  all  must  yield  somewhat  to  suffering,  instead 
of  lying  down,  and  rolling  over  in  the  dust,  and  howling 
and  wailing,  in  all  the  vileness  of  cowardice,  like  a  wretch- 
ed, puling  craven,  rises  up  and  says  :  "  Why,  then,  if  mat- 
ters be  so,  let  us  e'en  make  the  best  of  it !  "  Fortunately 
for  the  little  whiners,  destiny  grants  them  no  glimpse  of 
the  dread  truth ;  more  fortunately  still  for  the  world, 
those  who  do  see  into  its  terror  are  strengthened  and 
nerved  by  the  view,  and  they  rise  and  go  forth  bravely 
into  life,  and  are  true-hearted  and  merry  and  glad.  He 
who  in  olden  times  passed  through  the  terrors  of  Orphic 
and  lonaic  and  Cabiric  mysteries,  where  he  was  taught 
the  whole  fearful  secret  of  worldly  agony,  came  not  forth 
into  weeping,  but  into  wild  delight  and  genial  pleasure 
and  glad,  golden  Truth  ;  but  it  was  not  the  weak  tyros 
and  puling  obstinates  who  passed  this  mighty  ordeal. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  by  this  time  some  are  beginning 
to  ask  impatiently,  "  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
is  this  Joyousness,  this  Hilariter  philosophy  which  you 
preach  so  obscurely  1 "  To  this  I  can  only  answer : 
Friends,  it  is  a  thing  which  will  be  first  fully  appreciated 
in  the  age  to  come.  It  is  now  in  its  beginning,  as  it  will 
be  in  its  fulness,  a  social  development,  and  one  which  will 
require  a  thorough  physical  and  moral  training  for  the 
young,  as  well  as  mere  intellectual  cramming  ;  and  this 
latter  must  not  be  done  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  per 
diem,  in  unventilated,  feverish  schoolrooms.  Out  of  such 
education  comes  readily,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  a  love 
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for  morbid  melancholy  and  unhealthy  romance.  Ay !  it 
will  require  many  another  physical  and  metaphysical  re- 
form, now  only  in  the  bud.  Therefore,  you  may  see  that 
the  first  principle  of  Joyousness  is  Health.  Eely  on  it, 
that  the  first  step  toward  purity  of  mind,  toward  all  that 
is  absolutely  right,  is  a  sound  body.  He  who  is  perfectly 
well,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  in  his  cheek,  firmly 
braced  by  vigorous  exercise,  his  frame  suffering  from  no 
early  excesses,  his  blood  tainted  by  no  stimulants,  is  in 
the  best  condition  to  perceive  the  Beautiful.  I  know  that 
the  whole  world  has  been  diseased  for  thousands  of  years. 
I  know  that,  during  its  disease,  it  has  had  beautiful,  deli- 
cate dreams ;  pictures  by  Fra  Angelico,  Orphic  Hymns, 
beatific  visions,  Gothic  sentiment,  Edgar  A.  Poetry,  and 
whole  mythologies  of  saints  and  angels,  Bhagvat  Gheetas 
and  Fenelon  fancies.  Yet  the  tender  and  delicate  dreams 
all  came  from  an  unsound  state  of  mind.  There  will  yet 
come  a  Northern  breeze,  which  will  blow  their  spirit  far 
away,  leaving  their  mere  forms  to  be  regarded  as  curiosi- 
ties ;  not  respected  as  pure  and  healthy  results  of  Nature. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

"  strength  there  must  be,  either  of  love  or  war." — Holtday. 

Dear  reader — and  especially  dear  lady-reader — during 
all  the  last  chapter  I  have  seen  a  slight  shade  of  doubt,  a 
delicate  suspicion  of  dissent,  gathering  over  your  features, 
gliding  over  your  glances,  and  quivering  in  those  negative 
nods  of  your  head,  as  the  rising  breeze  which  goes  before 
the  hurricane  shakes  the  queenly  palm  tree.  And  now 
comes  the  remonstrance :  "  All  very  well,  sir,  very  well, 
indeed ;  but  when  we  come  to  facts,  is  it  not  true — can 
you  deny  it  ? — that  pathos  is  tender,  and  that  tenderness 
is  exquisite,  and  that  tears  from  the  heart  are  the  test  of 
feeling  and  of  love  ?  When  I  am  grieved  I  weep,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  that  my  griefs  are  without  emo- 
tion, or — I  suppose  that  I  may  say  so— without  poetry." 

Dear  reader,  this  is  a  terrible  dilemma,  and  one  all 
the  more  painful  because  you  of  all  the  world — you,  the 
representative  of  that  sex  in  which  all  the  best  hopes  of 
the  future,  its  intellectual  hopes,  centre — you  really  at 
heart  agree  with  me  more  closely  than  you  dream.  We 
are  both  of  the  future — reflect. 
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Yes,  reflect,  that  beneath  this  wild  froth,  this  whirling, 
broken  spray  of  life,  lies  a  quiet  depth  of  the  same  ele- 
ment  which   is    not    foam,    not    folly.      0   reader!    if 
you   be  a  woman,    an   earnest,    truthful   one,    one   with 
a     deep     and     loving     woman's     heart,    which     knows 
itself,   though  the  world  knows  it  not;  if  you  are  one 
whose   inmost  soul  is  daily  moved   and   grieved  at  the 
thought  that  you,  crushed  in  by  circumstance,  are  not 
what  God  gave  you  the  secret  power  to  be  ;  if  you  are 
conscious  that  there  is  in  your  heart,  under  many  a  film,  a 
priceless  gem,  which  some  would  prize  with  worship  could 
they  see  its  light,  then  you,  of  all  others,  should  read  with 
woman's  tact  the  struggles  of  otie  who  is  speaking  out  the 
earnest  faith  of  a  life,  and  who,  to  make  that  faith  known 
and  to  do  what  good  he  can  to  strengthen  others,  springs 
— wildly  at  times  it  may  be,  here  and  there — to  call  as 
many  as  he  can  in  the  crowd  of  this  great  noisy  Vanity 
Fair  to  his  wares.     And  I  speak  to  women,  because  I  be- 
lieve in  women — in  some  as  they  are,  in  all  as  they  will 
be.     I  believe,  because  I  have  seen  it,  that  when  honest 
women   are  truthfully  and   intellectually  educated,   they 
grow  up  truthful,  intellectual  beings.     I  believe  that  were 
they  in  girlhood  brought  up  less  for  show,  less  according 
to  empty  rules  or  forms,  and  more  according  to  that  self- 
reliance  so  much  inculcated  on  boys,  they  would  be  self- 
reliant  as  are  those  of  the  other  sex,  and  as  gifted  in  the 
works  of  genius,  without  losing  a  single  real  charm  or 
grace.     I  believe  that  women  might  be  so  educated  that 
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they  would  be  earnest,  natural  creatures,  no  longer  comedi- 
ennes in  society  ;  and  that  if  this  were  eflFected,  many  men 
would  follow  their  example.  I  believe  that  if  a  girl  of 
average  intelligence  and  healthy  constitution  were,  like 
*'  Mademoiselle  de  Choisy  "  in  the  droll  French  comedy, 
brought  up  as  a  boy,  and  by  extraordinary  fortune  kept  in 
ignorance — I  do  not  say  of  her  sex,  but  of  the  thousand 
coquetries  and  minauderies  which  now  characterize  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  she  would  develop  in  more  graceful 
form  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  boy,  master  the  same 
studies,  and  be  nearly  as  "  self-reliant."  And  finally, 
since  I  believe  all  this,  and  because  I  know  that  many 
women,  despite  the  present  "  accomplishment "  system  of 
forming  girls'  minds,  are  earnest  and  reflecting  persons, 
not  rejecting  everything  because  it  is  new,  I  have  spoken 
so  pointedly  to  you,  lady  reader ;  that  pleasant  reality  and 
cheering  presence  to  a  writer  of  the  present  day ;  you, 
fair  Woman,  who  have  for  two  or  three  centuries  taken 
the  place  of  the  "  0  Muse !  "  of  early  days. 

You  told  me,  reader,  in  the  earlier  lines  of  this  chap- 
ter, that  to  you  pathos  is  tender,  and  tenderness  exquisite. 
And  in  like  manner  I  can  remember  to  have  once  heard 
from  one  whose  beautiful  and  peculiar  soul  always  awak- 
ened in  me  a  most  earnest  and  loving  curiosity,  that  beau- 
ty was  never  so  beautiful  as  when  melancholy,  for  that 
then  it  seemed  most  refined. 

In  that  last  word  we  have  the  secret  mystery  of  the 
attraction.  It  is  truly  the  refinement,  the  dignity — the 
4* 
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being  lifted  above  vulgar  and  commonplace  daily  feelings, 
which  is  most  fascinating  to  every  mind ;  and  of  all  de- 
light, all  rapture,  there  is  nothing  like  feeling  ourselves 
exalted.  Love,  intoxication,  strife — all  that  excites — owe 
their  deepest  charm  to  this,  that  by  them  self  is  in  one 
strange  way  or  the  other  lifted  up,  out  of  self,  to  some- 
thing superior  to  the  last  station  occupied. 

You  women,  dear  lady  reader,  are  naturally  more  aris- 
tocratic than  men  ;  fonder  of  realizing  more  refined  posi- 
tions, be  it  in  the  eyes  of  others  or  in  your  own  conscious- 
ness, and  consequently  you  are  more  prone  to  take  refuge 
in  those  impregnable  fortresses  of  nature,  the  feelings. 
In  sincere  tears  the  duchess  and  the  peasant  girl  are  alike 
elevated  to  truth.  They  recall  that  fountain  of  youth  in 
Holbein's  picture,  in  which  old  women  and  young  girls, 
queens  and  beggar  maids  are  all  stripped  of  distinction, 
all  of  one  age,  and  from  whose  waters  all  are  going  up 
equal  in  beauty.  Decidedly,  Dame  Eeader,  so  far  you 
are  right.  Tears  are  refining,  are  aesthetically  aristocratic, 
and  it  is  true  that  melancholy  often  gratifies  (even  while 
it  embitters)  the  deepest  yearning  of  our  nature — the  de- 
sire to  realize  a  higher  ideal  position. 

But,  unfortunately,  tears  are  like  brandy  or  opium  : 
they  bring  a  reaction.  The  luxury  of  woe  has  its  surfeit, 
and  prostrates  and  weakens.  There  are  times  when  bodily 
ailments  require  brandy,  and  when  spiritual  sorrows  call 
for  tears ;  but  neither  are  needed  when  we  are  in  health. 
To  make  melancholv — as   most  writers  have  done — the 
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highest  test  or  phase  of  beauty,  is  like  making  intoxica- 
tion the  pleasantest  and  most  desirable  state  of  mind. 
That  it  is  not^  I  know,  for  I  never  felt  even  from  Veuve 
Clicquot — no,  nor  after  the  opening  of  those  stupendous 
yellow  seals  which  reveal  apocalypses  of  Johannisberg, 
such  exhilaration  as  one  feels  from  simple,  sober,  perfect 
health  on  a  fine  Indian-summer  morning.  I  have  tried 
both — the  one  in  Schloss  Johannisberg  itself,  and  the 
other  everywhere — and  of  the  two,  the  best  excitement 
was  that  of  my  own  bounding  life-blood.  So  with  that 
melancholy  which  in  the  long  run  is — like  yellow-seal 
Hock — "  ve-ry  expensive." 

But  health  is  better  than  wine,  and  strength — joyous, 
noble,  high-toned  strength — is  more  refined,  more  com- 
manding, ay,  more  exquisitely  aristocratic  than  melan- 
choly. Tears !  why,  they  dry  involuntarily  before  that 
serene,  self-reliant  Beauty,  in  whose  presence  all  melan- 
choly, be  it  never  so  delicate  and  refined,  appears  weak 
and  pitiful.  Even  in  the  luxury  of  grief  itself,  you  may 
find  this  proved.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  sorrow  the  mind 
is  gathered  upon  one  emotion,  lifted  as  it  were  by  a  strange 
strength  into  the  intoxication  of  feeling  ?  And  now  re- 
flect. What  is  it  that  gives  to  Beauty  its  most  exquisite 
fascination,  its  most  delicious  and  enviable  charm,  if  it  be 
not  power  ;  the  power  to  influence  and  lead  and  move  ? 
You  may  say  that  Melancholy  and  Strength  are  diflferent 
of  kind  but  equal  in  fascination.  It  is  not  so.  Let  there 
be  brought  before  man  or  woman  a  beauty  most  exquis- 
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itely  refined  by  melancholy,  most  tenderly  subdued  by 
pathos,  and  let  the  poetry  of  her  tenderness  act  upon  the 
beholders  until  they  deem  that  enchantment  can  no  fur- 
ther go,  and  lo  !  the  whole  charm  will  be  wrapped  up  and  ab- 
sorbed in  a  higher  fascination,  inconceivably  nobler,  when 
that  beauty  awakes  to  intellectual  strength,  soaring  on 
angel  pinions  to  lands  of  light,  where  the  pure  dwellers 
are.  Onward  through  the  blue,  above  snowy  clouds,  go 
the  white,  broad  wings — on — on.  How  the  world  wor- 
ships !  Oh !  how  more  exquisitely,  more  infinitely  rap- 
turous to  the  keenest  sense  of  loveliness,  is  the  upward 
flight  of  the  angel  than  the  sorrowful  stillness  of  the  earth- 
bound  weeper ! 

Beauty  !  you  are  very  lovely  when  you  are  sad,  ex- 
quisitely charming ;  and  to  kiss  the  tears  from  your  eyes 
would  be  nectarean.  But  when  your  soul  rises  in  vigorous 
intellect,  when  you  display  cultivation  and  strength  of 
character,  then  I  see  the  white  wings  flash  out,  and  the 
upward,  onward  flight  of  the  angel. 

There  is  but  one  mystery  of  mysteries  on  earth  or  in 
heaven,  and  its  name  is  Strength. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


"Dlsse  allora  Blondello ;  Bene,  io  vo  verso  li,  io  gli  faro  «U)<to."— BoccACio, 
II  Decamebone  Gioe.  ix. 


I  WANTED  a  motto  to  this  chapter,  one  of  those  curt 
abridgments  or  little  overtures  expressing  either  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  brief,  after  the  manner  of  Spenser,  or  the 
feeling  which  lies,  obscurely  it  may  be,  in  the  heart. 
Greater  minds  than  even  Spenser's  have  not  disdained  the 
motto — is  not  the  scale  or  gamut  of  colors  which  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  painted  over  his  Last  Supper  one  1  And  opening 
the  first  work  at  hand,  that  noble  book,  "  Margaret 
Howth,"  I  found  the  following : 

"  '  The  self-existent  soul !  stopped  in  its  growth  by 
chance,  this  omnipotent  deity — the  chance  burning  of  a 
mill ! '  Knowles  muttered  to  himself,  looking  at  Holmes. 
With  a  dim  flash  of  doubt,  as  he  said  it,  whether  there 
might  not,  after  all,  be  a  Something — some  deep  of  calm, 
of  eternal  order,  where  he  and  Holmes,  these  coarse 
chances,  these  wrestling  souls,  these  creeds,  Catholic  or 
Humanitarian,  even  that  namby-pamby  Kitts  and  his  pic- 
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ture,  might  be  unconsciously  working  out  their  part. 
Looking  out  of  the  hospital  window,  he  saw  the  deep  of 
the  stainless  blue,  impenetrable,  with  the  stars  uncon- 
scious  in  their  silence  of  the  maddest  raging  of  the  petty 
world.  There  was  such  calm,  such  infinite  love  and  jus- 
tice !  it  was  around,  above  him  ;  it  held  him,  it  held  the 
world — all  Wrong  !  all  Right !  For  an  instant  the  turbid 
heart  of  the  man  cowered,  awe-struck,  as  yours  or  mine 
has  done  when  some  swift  touch  of  music  or  human  love 
gave  us  a  cleaving  glimpse  of  the  great  I  Am.  The  next 
he  opened  the  newspaper  in  his  hand.  What  part  in  the 
eternal  order  could  that  hold  ?  or  slavery,  or  secession, 
or  civil  war  1  No  harmony  could  be  infinite  enough  to 
hold  such  discords,  he  thought,  pushing  the  whole  matter 
from  him  in  despair.  Why,  the  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment, the  problem  of  the  ages,  was  crumbling  in  ruin  ! 
So  he  despaired,  just  as  Tige  did  the  night  the  mill  fell 
about  his  ears,  in  full  confidence  that  the  world  had  come 
to  an  end  now  without  hope  of  salvation,  crawling  out  of 
his  cellar  in  dumb  amazement  when  the  sun  rose  as  usual 
the  next  morning  !  " 

I  have  asserted  that  the  genial  and  fearless  cosmopo- 
lite spirit  which  I  hope  may  be  disseminated  in  Art  and 
Literature,  instead  of  the  debilitating  tenderness  which  is 
now  their  predominant  characteristic,  has  not,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  been  set  forth  by  any  writers  ;  not  even  by 
those  whom  the  world  regards  as  most  cheerful.     It  is 
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true  that  the  desire  to  make  philosophy  cheer  and  invig- 
orate has  inspired  many  thousands  of  souls.  Coleridge 
detected  this  in  Rabelais,  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  "  one 
of  the  deepest  as  well  as  boldest  thinkers  of  his  age," 
when  he  asserted  that  "  his  buffoonery  was  not  merely 
Brutus's  rough  stick  which  contained  a  rod  of  gold — it  was 
necessary  as  an  amulet  against  the  monks  and  legates ; " 
and  most  of  all  when  he  asserted  that  "  never  was  there 
a  more  plausible,  and  seldom,  I  am  persuaded,  a  less  ap- 
propriate line,  than  the  thousand  times  quoted 

"  '  Rabelais  laughing  in  his  easy  chair ' 

of  Mr.  Pope."  This  is  all  true  enough.  But  the  inspir- 
ing philosophy  of  Rabelais,  as  I  have  asserted,  was  not 
for  the  world,  and  therefore  by  its  very  conditions,  was 
far  from  being  perfect.  It  differed  as  much  from  the 
genial  universal  spirit  now  dawning  on  the  world  as 
branches  of  natural  science  shut  up  in  the  "  mysteries  " 
and  tradesmen's  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  differed  from 
the  same  when  enlarged  and  published  by  the  true  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  I  must  admit  that  it 
was  cherished  by  all  the  daring  independent  thinkers  of 
early  ages  under  the  name  of  Philosophy.  Epicurus  set 
it  forth  very  distinctly,  Socrates  lived  practically  in  it, 
Democritas — in  fact,  all  who  sought  to  school  the  mind 
against  misfortune  and  superstition  and  to  rise  to  health — 
believed  more  or  less  in  it.  Lucretius  touches  the  point 
with  a  needle : 
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"  0  wretched  minds  of  men !  0  bosoms  blind ! 
What  glooms  o'erhang  the  days  of  human  kind  ! 
What  dangers  hover  round  !     Will  none  discern 
Wise  Nature's  cry  ?  her  wants,  her  wishes  learn  : 
She  asks"  but  this,  a  body  free  from  pain  ; 
And  fearless  mind  of  calm  and  happy  vein.'''' 

But,  unluckily,  through  all  the  golden  array  of  the 
ancient  brotherhood,  among  all  the  sages  who  walked  in 
groves  or  amid  porticos,  there  was  no  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Philosophy  must  be  imperfect  until  universal ; 
that  the  cup  could  never  taste  sweetest  until  it  should  be 
tasted  by  all  the  world — by  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  affliction.  No,  divine  Philosophy,  consolation  and 
fearless  laughing  strength,  were  for  the  Initiated  alone. 
The  superb  old  Initiated  !  With  what  a  hearty  good  will 
they  hated  the  dirty  multitude  and  the  barbarian ;  with 
what  intense  relish  they  enjoyed  the  thought  of  being 
apart  reserved,  adepti ;  eating  pleasant  feasts  in  secret, 
unknown  to  the  "  outsiders."  It  is  true  that  I  speak  as  a 
man,  for  universal  philosophy  was  as  yet  impossible,  and 
all  things  were  following  then,  as  now,  the  tremendous 
and  inevitable  laws  of  historical  development.  Remem- 
ber that  I  am  neither  praising  nor  blaming,  but  earnestly 
answering  the  question  in  what  the  Hilariter  philosophy 
(so  much  needed  by  the  melancholy  men  of  the  present 
day)  differed  from  the  practical  philosophy  so  often  called 
divine  by  those  of  the  early  age. 

But  there  came  an  era,  or  a  being*  sublime,  univer- 
sal, loving  beyond  all  power  of  human  conception  ;  under 
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whose  teaching  philosophy  became  indeed  truly  divine, 
for  it  became  infinite  and  was  thrown  open  to  all.*  Need 
I  say  that  I  mean  Jesus  of  Nazareth  !  I  know  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position ;  I  know  well  the  acute  wit  of  many 
free  thinkers,  who  deserve  the  highest  respect  for  their 
courage  and  love  of  freedom ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
though  regarded  from  a  material  and  histoi-ical  point 
alone,  that  is  a  poor  cowardly  soul  which  does  not  feel 
the  deepest  earnestness  of  truth  in  acknowledging  the 
Wonderful  One,  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
of  the  whole  world.  He,  first  of  all,  cherished  the  doc- 
trine of  throwing  open  the  consolations  of  free  thought^ 
of  freedom  from  old  superstition,  of  love  and  strength 
and  genial  joyousness,  to  all  mankind.     No  narrow  lim. 

*  "  Not  till  that  word  barbarian  was  struck  out  of  the  dictionary  of 
mankind  and  replaced  by  brother,  not  till  the  right  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  to  be  classed  as  members  of  one  genus  or  kind  was  recognized, 
can  we  look  even  for  the  first  beginnings  of  our  Science.  This  change 
was  effected  by  Christianity.  To  the  Hindu,  every  man  not  twice  born 
was  a  Meecha  ;  to  the  Greek,  every  man  not  speaking  Greek  was  a  bar- 
barian ;  to  the  Jew,  every  person  not  circumcised  was  a  Gentile  ;  to  the 
Mohammedan,  every  man  not  believing  in  the  Prophet  is  a  Giour  or 
Kaffir.  It  was  Christianity  which  first  broke  down  the  barriers  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  between  the  white  and 
the  black.  Humanity  is  a  word  which  you  look  for  in  vain  in  Plato  or 
Aristotle ;  the  idea  of  mankind  as  one  family,  as  the  children  of  one 
God,  is  an  idea  of  Christian  growth ;  and  the  science  of  mankind  and 
of  the  languages  of  mankind,  is  a  science  which,  without  Christianity, 
would  never  have  sprung  into  life.  When  people  had  been  taught  to 
look  upon  all  men  as  brethren,  then,  and  then  only,  did  the  variety  of 
human  speech  present  itself  as  a  problem  that  called  for  a  solution  in 
the  eyes  of  thoughtful  observers  ;  and  I  therefore  date  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  science  of  language  from  the  first  day  of  Pentecost." — 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  by  Max  Mcller,  M.A. 
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its  of  Judaism  or  Romanism  cramped  Him,  the  first  great 
Cosmopolite.  If,  as  the  translation  of  Egyptian  Books 
of  the  Dead  and  works  of  art  sufficiently  show,  the  Mo- 
saic religion  was  a  reform  of  ^e  old  Egyptian  ;  what  an 
inconceivable  reform  of  Judaism  and  of  that  which  was 
best  in  all  the  old  philosophies,  was  the  doctrine  taught 
by  Christ  ! 

I  lose  myself  in  admiration  at  the  infinite  adaptability, 
at  the  universal  knowledge  of  humanity,  at  the  incredible 
tact  everywhere  manifest  in  the  original  Christian  phil- 
osophy of  life.  I  am  not  speaking  here  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  those  narrow-minded  men  who  are,  though  they 
know  it  not,  the  creatures  of  all  others  inimical  to  the 
humane  doctrines  of  Jesus,  doctrines  which  are  so  infi- 
nitely progressive  and  expansive  in  their  nature.  Nor  for 
the  "  serious  "  Pharisees,  who  make  life  bitter  by  their 
avoidance  of  "  the  world  ;  "  who  disgrace  our  whole  An- 
glo-Saxondom  by  their  vindictive  Hebrew  psalming  and 
cursing  ;  who  calumniate  the  dear  Christ  who  loved  little 
children,  by  making  life  a  hell  for  the  young  in  constantly 
limiting  and  again  limiting  all  pleasure  and  amusement 
and  merriment.  I  have  known  professed  atheists,  who 
had  more  of  Christ's  spirit  in  them  than  these  hyenas  of 
faith.  There  is  no  greater  hypocrisy  than  when  such 
men  profess  to  regard  Christianity  as  the  most  glorious 
development  of  infinite  power.  And  so  all  the  world 
will  some  day  speak,  when  Christianity  shall  be  taught 
as  Christ  taught  it,  as  it  once  existed,  before  it  was  de- 
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filed  with  all  the  Oriental  corruptions  and  forms  and 
miseries  which  it  gathered  up  in  the  second  century. 

That  Christianity  was  to  a  certain  degree  on  its  secu- 
lar side  a  reform  ;  or  rather,  that  it  judiciously  and  eclec- 
tically  retained  all  that  was  good  in  the  old  faith,  espe- 
cially its  joyousness  and  love  of  what  was  pleasant  and 
healthy  in  Nature,  is  to  me  also  a  matter  of  faith.  Why 
is  it  that  many  divines  pass  over  so  gingerly,  as  though 
giving  a  hold  to  infidel  speculation,  the  fact,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  known  to  all  the  world,  that  the  cup 
with  the  bread  and  wine  were  primasvally  ancient  sym- 
bols, typical  of  life  and  regeneration  ;  borrowed  from 
early  rites  ?  With  the  Hindu  Yoni  goblet,  with  the 
golden  can  of  Northern  races,  with  the  tazza-shaped 
beaker  forming  the  central  point  of  every  heathen  "  mys- 
tery "  and  secret  rite  of  old,  are  we  to  suppose  that  it 
was  adopted  in  the  sacrament  without  reference  to  early 
associations  or  meanings  1*  No,  it  was  a  recognition  of 
the  life,  flowing  through  eternity  and  all  its  changes,  of 
reviving  wine,  of  human  love  and  birth  and  death,  of 

*  According  tcr  Justin  Martyr,  this  use  of  the  cup  and  other  coinci- 
dences between  the  old  religion  and  the  new  were  due  to  diabolical  an- 
ticipation :  the  devils,  knowing  that  the  sacrament  and  baptism  would 
be  used  in  the  cause  of  truth  in  after  years,  cunningly  introduced  them 
into  religion  thousands  of  years  in  advance,  in  order  to  detract  from 
their  value  and  originality  when  their  time  should  come.  It  is  amusing 
to  find  Roman  Catholic  writers,  down  even  to  Father  Hue,  accounting 
for  the  identity  of  the  Buddhist  forms  of  religion  with  those  of  their 
own  church,  by  attributing  everything  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  devil. 
Cela  coute  si  peu.  There  was  always  among  the  patres  of  Justin's 
stamp  a  strong  tendency  to  "curse  those  fellows  who  said  our  good 
things  before  we  uttered  them." 
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bounteous,  beautiful  nature,  with  its  joys  and  continually- 
renewed,  strength — the  whole  given  not  in  fiineral  guise, 
not  with  fasting,  but  as  a  joyous  feast. 

The  whole  New  Testament  abounds  in  symbols, 
myths,  and  proverbs,  taken  from  heathen  antiquity,  but 
carefully  stripped  of  all  the  ethnic-consecrated  vileness 
and  cruelty  and  tyranny  which  had  gathered  around 
them.  Thus  they  are  delicately  and  beautifully  woven 
into  a  purer  and  more  liberal  faith,  whose  object  was  that 
the  healthy  joys  of  life,  and  all  knowledge  of  divine 
TRUTH,  should  be  given  not  to  a  few  kings,  a  few  priests,  a 
few  initiated  into  "  mysteries,"  as  of  old,  but  to  the  ^ohole 
world,  for  Christianity  was  the  first  republicanism.  It 
was  no  poverty  of  invention  in  Him  whose  genius  was  be- 
yond all  conception,  precedent,  or  subsequent  example, 
which  prompted  this  calling  from  ancient  myths.  It  was 
done  that  men  should  continue  to  revere  what  was  good 
in  their  old  religion,  and  retain  its  true  earthly  enjoy- 
ments. And  it  indicates  a  degree  of  magnanimity  and 
charity  which  may  well  put  to  shame  those  bigots  who 
would  root  out  every  trace  of  rival  sects  ;  .who  did  not  in 
bygone  times  spare  fire  or  fagot,  and  who  would  not 
spare  them  now  could  they  use  them  to  advance  their 
paltry  isms  and  molehill  doctrines. 

Christianity,  as  taught  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  eminently  healthy,  brave-hearted,  and  joyous.  It 
did  not  commend  celibacy,  that  devil's  own  device,  nor 
excess  of  fasting,  nor  too  long  prayers,  nor  righteous- 
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ness  overmuch.  It  did  not  approve  the  growing  fat  in 
wealth,  to  the  neglecting  the  culture  of  intellect  and 
morals  and  our  higher  faculties  ;  in  fact,  this  is  practi- 
cally more  decried  in  the  New  Testament  than  are  other 
sins,  on  which  much  of  the  popular  preaching  of  the  present 
day  lays  infinitely  greater  stress.  It  does  not  approve 
of  any  excess  of  care,  even  in  daily  duties,  when  carried 
so  far  as  to  induce  neglect  of  that  "  one  thing  needful " 
to  elevated  humanity,  or  of  that  "  better  part"  which 
distinguishes  us  from  mere  ants  or  bees.  Christianity 
would  never  have  prohibited  youths  and  maidens  from 
dancing  around  May  poles  because  the  "  ungodly  "  did 
so,  or  hack  them  down  because  some  foul-minded  old 
canter  had  discovered  that  they  were  ancient  Phallic 
symbols :  a  fact  of  which  youths  and  maidens  were 
probably  ignorant  till  he  told  them.  Christ  retained 
many  a  weightier  fragment  of  the  old  worship  than  this 
Christianity,  in  fact,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the 
age  and  people  in  which  it  manifested  itself,  and  the 
enormous  iniquities  against  which  it  then  had  to  make 
front,  gives  no  warrant  for  the  endless  miseries  and 
melancholy  dirges,  the  wails  and  howls  and  agonizing 
groans  which"  are  continually  raised  in  its  name  by  men 
whom  Jesus  would  have  been  the  first  to  reprove.  It  was 
a  religion  of  life  and  of  beauty,  of  friendship  and  temper- 
ate mirth,  of  love,  truth,  and  manliness ;  one  which  op- 
posed neither  feasting  at  weddings  nor  "  going  a-fishing." 
It  is  very  true  that  Christianity  soon  became  synony- 
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mous  with  melancholy  and  strife,  as  Christ  himself  pre- 
dicted it  would.  Such  a  tremendous  transmission  as 
the  transfer  of  the  equal  rights  given  by  Nature,  from 
a  few  to  the  many,  could  not  be  effected  without  fearful' 
tornadoes  of  wrath,  death-struggling,  and  confusion,  over 
all  which  must  rise  again  and  again  wails  and  sharp 
cries  of  agony.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  that  transfer 
of  rights  from  the  few  to  the  many  has  lasted,  and  even 
now,  all  that  we  can  boast  is,  that  within  the  memory 
of  man  it  has  become  a  generally  recognized  truth  among 
the  great  thinking  minds  of  Europe  and  America  that 
all  mankind  will  gradually  progress.  Fortunately,  the 
great  mass  of  intellectual  strength  does  at  length  recog- 
nize this,  and  having  recognized  it,  is  working  to  realize 
it.  We  may  draw  a  free  breath,  for  man's  Rights  are 
now  only  a  question  of  time.  But  it  has  cost  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  agony,  and  now  we  just  see  light. 
Well,  it  was  worse  before. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if,  when  looking  out  in  the  world 
and  seeing  so  much  suffering,  which  requires  cheerful 
encouragement  and  vigorous  labor,  with  undaunted  heart 
and  merry  mood,  I  hear  all  around  nothing  but  doleful 
cries,  soft,  beautiful  wails  or  monastic  monodies,  decrying 
the  world  and  advocating  seclusion  from  its  sorrows 
and  from  contact  with  its  coarseness,  I  become  impa- 
tient. Oh !  you  sing  very  sweetly,  you  prove  very 
musically  that  "  the  rose  goes  with  the  wind,  but  the 
thorns  remain  behind,"  and  with  true  Tennysonian  opium 
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or  lotus  charm,  with  a  yearning  passion  which  exquisitely 
poisons  and  mortally  enervates,  do  you  wail  to  the  wind- 
harp  melodies  of  sorrow  or  of  salvation  ! 

"  Good  singers,  'tis  a  saintly  theme, 

And  very  saintly  sung ; 
But  hold,  I  pray  ye,  though  it  stream 

So  smoothly  oflF  the  tongue. 
He  who  would  show  his  name  enrolled, 

His  flag  for  God  unfurled, 
Had  better  ply  like  wrestler  bold, 

This  froward,  wicked  world."  * 

Young  writer,  young  artist,  whoever  you  6e,  I  pray 
you  go  to  work  in  this  roaring,  toiling,  machine-clank- 
ing, sunny,  stormy,  terrible,  joyful,  commmonplace, 
vulgar,  tremendous  world  in  downright  earnest.  By  all 
the  altars  of  Greek  beauty  themselves,  I  swear  it  to 
you  ;  yes,  by  all  that  Raphael  painted  and  Shakspeare 
taught ;  by  all  the  glory  and  dignity  of  all  art  and  of 
all  Thought  !  you  will  find  your  most  splendid  successes 
not  in  cultivating  the  worn-out  romantic,  but  in  loving 
the  growing  Actual  of  life.  Master  the  past  if  you  will, 
but  only  that  you  may  the  more  completely  forget  it 
in  the  present.  He  or  she  is  best  nnd  bravest  among 
you  who  gives  us  the  freshest  draughts  of  reality  and 
of  Nature.  It  lies  all  around  you — in  the  foul  smoke 
and  smell  of  the  factory,  amid  the  crash  and  slip  of 
heavy  wheels  on  muddy  stoi^es,  in  the  blank-gilt  glare 

*TJhland.    Translated  by  Alexander  Pl ATT. 
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of  the  steamboat  saloon,  by  the  rattling  chips  of  the 
faro  table,  in  the  quiet,  gentle  family  circle,  in  the  opera, 
in  the  sixpenny  concert,  the  hotel,  the  watering-place, 
on  the  prairie,  in  the  prison.  Not  as  the  poor  play- 
wright and  little  sensation-story  grinder  see  them,  not  as 
the  manufacturers  of  Magdalen  elegies  and  mock-moral 
and  mock-philanthropical  tales  skim  them,  but  in  their 
truth  and  freshness  as  facts,  around  and  through  which 
sweep  incessantly  the  infinite  joys  and  agonies,  the 
dreams  and  loves  and  despair  of  humanity.  Heavens! 
is  not  Life  as  earnest  and  as  mysterious  and  as  well  worth 
the  fierce  grapple  of  Genius,  here  and  now,  in  this 
American  nineteenth  century,  as  it  ever  was  under  the 
cedars  of  Italy,  the  olives  of  Greece,  or  the  palms  of  Morn- 
ing Land  ?  Are  there  not  as  much,  or  more  vigor  and 
raciness  in  the  practical  souls  of  the  multitude  and  in 
their  never-ending  strife  with  Nature,  as  among  the 
spoiled  and  dainty  darlings  of  fortune  and  among  the 
nerveless,  mind-emasculated  Victims  of  Society  who 
sing  us  their  endless  Miserere  from  the  Sistine  chapels 
of  fashionable  novels  ?  You  know  there  is,  and  if  you 
watch  the  time,  you  may  see  that  it  is  the  warm  truth 
from  real  life,  which  is  most  eagerly  read  and  which 
goes  most  directly  to  the  hearts  of  all.  Never  yet  in 
history  was  there  an  age  or  a  country  so  rich  in  great 
ideas,  in  great  developments,  or  which  offered  such  copi- 
ous material  to  the  writ6r  as  these  of  ours.  Be  bold 
and  seize  it  with  a  strong  hand.     Those  who  are  to  live 
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after  us  will  wonder  as  we  now  do  of  the  great  eras  of 
the  past,  that  there  were  so  few  on  the  spot  to  picture 
them.  Yet,  why  speak  of  great  scenes,  when  humanity 
and  Nature  are  always  great — great  in  small  things 
even,  far  beyond  our  utmost  power  of  apprehension  ? 
Forget  the  spirit  of  the  past,  live  in  the  present,  and  thus 
— and  thus  only — you  will  secure  a  glorious  and  un- 
dying reward  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


PKIDE     AND     JOYOUSNEl 


Eeader,  are  you  proud  ? 

If  not,  to  little  purpose  do  we  strive  to  unfold  the  princi- 
ples of  self-reliance,  of  strength,  and  of  joyousness.  For 
they  are  all  so  intimately  blended  with,  and  so  perfectly 
sustained  by,  a  certain  refined  spirit  of  Pride,  that  with- 
out that  noblest  of  virtues  I  can  scarcely  conceive  their 
existence. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  pride  of  which  1  speak 
is  quite  other  than  that  by  which  fell  the  angels.  What 
is  commonly  understood  by  Pride  —  the  Superbia  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  —  is  that  self-esteem  which  measures 
itself  by  the  abasement  of  others,  and  is  twin-devil  to 
Envy,  which,  as  Santa  Clara  says,  "  is  like  a  well-bucket, 
and  cannot  rise  unless  its  fellow  go  down."  Such  pride, 
which  exists  only  in  being  above  others,  is  merely  the 
reaching  another  round  on  the  ever-slowly  sinking  ladder 
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of  Vanity.  That  of  which  I  speak  measures  its  height 
and  dignity  by  victories  gained  over  self.  If  selfish,  it  is 
the  very  apotheosis  of  selfishness,  in  which  human  nature 
blends  with  the  divine. 

The  noblest,  the  most  ineS'ably  refined  forms  of  beauty 
are  those  in  which  we  realize  this  feeling.  For,  as  the 
theosophist  or  mystic  feels  a  ^^ spirit''  flowing  from  trees 
and  sky  and  rock  and  river,  blending  with  his  own  soul, 
BO  do  I  often  feel  that  through  contour  and  color  and  shade, 
in  the  greenwood  or  gardens,  infinite  Eunic-knot-words 
thrill  indications  of  that  strength,  or  unfailing  genial 
power  of  nature,  which  has  its  wifely  counterpart,  soror  et 
conjux,  in  the  human  will.  These  be  indeed  the  parents 
of  exquisite  Pride.  And  in  this  connection,  as  I  write 
there  come  over  me  "  golden  memories  of  pleasant  gleams  '* 
of  the  brave  fresh  feeling  here  and  there  in  the  past.  Oh 
that  I  could  only  give  them  again  in  all  their  life  ! 

The  bravest  of  them  was  when  I  first  raised  my  eyes 
and  gazed  on  Niagara  in  all  its  glory.  I  was  so  young 
then,  and  as  yet  so  uncured  of  poetry,  that  tears  of  joy 
came  to  my  eyes — a  curious  antithesis,  as  some  may  ob- 
serve, to  the  case  of  the  person  who  at  the  same  sight 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  But"!  saw  it,  and  forgot  the 
world  and  all  things  in  one  rapid,  promptly-realized  emo- 
tion! "And  what  was  that  emotion'?"  Reader,  I  can 
recall  it  as  though  it  were  no  longer  ago  than  my  last 
thought.  It  was  as  though  I  saw  before  me,  in  infinite  power 
and  beauty,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  most  chival- 
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resque  (I  was  a  youth,  then),  exquisitely  noble,  superbly  self- 
reliant,  divinely  proud.  Others,  my  friend,  may  talk  to  you 
of  the  "  sublime ; "  Burke,  a  forgotten  English  writer, 
has  done  so  very  cleverly  indeed — but  what  I  felt  at 
Niagara  was  not  the  "  sublime,"  but  something  inconceiv- 
ably nearer  and  dearer  to  humanity — the  feeling  of 
strength  and  pride  and  beauty. 

I  remember,  too,  how  in  after  years,  one  summer  morn- 
ing when  alone,  high  among  Swiss  mountains,  this  feeling 
came  upon  me.  Thousands  of  feet  above  and  below  rose 
the  mighty  Alps,  a  torrent  leaped  headlong  into  a  chaos 
of  wildest  rocks,  goats  browsed  high  on  sunny  slopes,  far, 
far  away  lay  towns  and  lakes  and  forests,  and  blue  sky  and 
white  clouds,  like  a  living  picture ;  when  all  at  once,  as  I 
gazed  down  into  the  valley  world,  I  felt  again,  like  an  in- 
toxication, the  proud  loveliness,  the  angel  strength  of  na- 
ture and  of  beauty.  Madame,  you  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  that  I  have  often  felt  the  same  in  beholding  a 
superb  woman  or  a  brave,  unselfish  deed.  I  knew  it,  too, 
when  I  once  saw  a  pine  tree  which  had  forced  root  into  a 
rock  which  might  have  defied  the  all-penetrating  power  of 
Loki  the  Northern  spirit  of  evil  to  cleave,  and  which  flou- 
rished on  the  brow  of  a  cliflf  against  blasts  which  ought 
themselves  to  have  split  the  mountain. 

The  great  eagle  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  always  awoke 
in  me,  too,  the  same  feeling ;  there  was  something  so 
infinitely  proud,  so  absolutely  noble  and  self-confiding 
in  his  glance.    Other  eagles  all  seemed  terrible,  ferocious, 
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limited  as  with  common  human  pride ;  his  was  the  look 
of  a  god. 

"  In  his  eye 
There  was  a  quenchless  energy, 

A  spirit  that  could  bear 
The  deadUest  form  that  death  could  take, 
And  dare  it  for  the  daring's  sake." 

I  have  seen  poverty  in  rags,  which  inspired  the  same 
feeling ;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  proud  brow  which  hunger 
and  degradation  and  age  could  not  tame ;  I  have  found 
it  in  woman,  who  knew  not  that  she  had  aught  to  be 
proud  of,  though  she  shrank  instinctively  from  all  that 
was  petty  and  mean  and  ignoble.  I  have  looked  upon 
it  in  sin,  branded  by  society,  and  often  enough  in  the 
Magdalen  ;  but  I  never  saw  it  that  I  did  not  recognize 
a  virtue  which  rendered  its  possessor  a  fit  companion  for 
the  best  saint  or  queen  on  earth.  Such  pride  does  not 
stoop  to  cruelty,  to  dishonesty  or  falsehood.  It  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  makes  no  compromises 
between  God  and  the  devil,  between  love  and  expe- 
diency, between  "  religion "  and  business.  For  it  is 
purely  and  simply  beautiful  and  divine,  and  there  is  no 
morality  which  goes  beyond  it. 

Beautiful  is  that  pride  which  refrains  from  much 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  and  relations  and  petty  per- 
sonalities of  others.  Reader,  would  you  be  truly  a 
gentleman  or  lady  1  If  so,  God  save  you  from  the  tea- 
kettle talent  of  gossipry  which  turns  into  Paul  or  Pau- 
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lina  Prys  half  the  men  and  women  whom  we  know, 
wiping  out  from  their  poor  souls  as  effectually  every 
claim  to  be  high  toned  or  well  bred,  or  "  true  to  their 
position,"  as  though  they  had  ever  rolled  in  the  very 
mire  of  life.  "  People  will  talk."  Are  you  of  those 
people  % — those  petty,  snuffing,  sniffing,  grinning  curs 
which  hunt  for  the  small  deer  and  vermin  of  personal 
news,  just  as  the  fiercer  bloodhounds  of  slander  are  set 
loose  by  larger  sinners  ?  Of  course  you,  my  good  Small 
Soul,  are  none  of  such.  Nobody  is,  Avhen  you  ask  them 
— no,  not  one.  You  are  too  proud,  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man to  even  know  an  item  of  the  small-beer  chronicle 
of  the  day  ;  and  when  conversation  turns  on  other  people, 
you  quietly  quit  the  field,  or  look  at  the  pictures ! 
Certainly  it  is  a  pleasant  sight — for  a  Mephistopheles — 
to  listen  to  a  virtuous  dame  or  demoiselle  or  much- 
deferred-to  demigod  of  demeanor,  industriously  scramb- 
ling over  the  miry  path  of  slander,  gathering  from  its 
brambles  the  filthy  scraps  of  wool  left  behind  by  some 
black  sheep  of  society.  But  quite  as  evil  is  the  vanity 
of  knowing  and  showing  much  of  other  people  to  one 
another,  even  in  matters  of  no  great  account.  It  grinds 
down  hour  by  hour  into  vile  impeding  sand  the  great 
granite  blocks  which  should  have  risen  in  noble  knowl- 
edge, or  in  free,  proud  feeling,  t©  dignity  and  beauty. 
You  cannot  serve  God  and  gossip. 

Beautiful,  too,  and  most  conducive  to  healthy  joyous- 
ness,  is  the  pride  whir-h  can  lift  one  above  the  vanity 
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of  smart  and  tart  repartee,  and  which  can  check  the 
stinging  wasp  of  a  rejoinder  from  further  flight,  though 
it  lie  ripened  for  ready  vengeance  in  the  brain  cell.  Ah  ! 
such  devil's  birds  are  only  too  easily  hatched  under 
every  roof.  But  he  who  takes  it  on  him  to  fly  them 
at  the  guilty  will  not  spare  the  innocent ;  and  the  char- 
acters of  those  who  excel  in  such  brilliant  offences  seldom 
shine  themselves,  save  to  the  innately  vulgar.  Man  or 
woman,  it  is  a  glorious  turning  point  in  your  life  when 
the  repartees  of  Voltaire  and  Piron  and  Sophie  Arnould 
and  Saphir  and  Heine  and  Douglas  Jerrold  seem  pitiful 
and  paltry  and  beneath  your  desire.  When  you  have 
attained  this  height  of  proud  nobility,  you  are  indeed 
beautiful,  and  clad  in  an  armor  such  as  few  are  worthy 
to  win  and  wear. 

It  should  diminish  much  from  the  admiration  so 
lavishly  accorded  to  the  talent  of  saying  smart  and  tart 
things,  when  we  remember  that  miserably  made-up 
minds,  "  half  cracked  and  half  frozen,"  often  excel  in  firing 
the  Satanic  shots  of  poisoned  impertinence.  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  who  was  almost  a  sheer  idiot  in  aught  else, 
who  could  yet  be  so  infernally  pungent  that  he  once 
drove  a  victim  to  suicide.  As  the  Italian  improvisator! 
are  said  to  keep  in  memory  a  stock  of  ready-made  in- 
vocations to  virtue,  liberty,  and  independence,  so  it  will 
be  found  that  the  "  5o-sarcastic  "  men  of  letters  who  love 
to  prove  their  profession  in  society,  mostly  keep  on  hand 
impertinent  impromptus,  to  be  used  in  fitting  time  and 
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place  on  the  unwary.  So  Panurge  was  never  without 
his  little  bottles  of  oil  or  of  vitriol  wherewith  to  ruin 
the  garments  of  the  bravely-dressed  dames  of  Paris. 
Reader,  believe  me,  the  vitriol-thrower,  whether  at 
clothes  or  feelings,  is  always  a  curse  and  a  coward. 
Above  all  such  villany,  divine  Pride — pure  and  beau- 
tiful— rises  like  a  star,  making  heaven  itself  more 
beautiful. 

It  is  a  short  and  easy  cut>  toward  the  explanation  of 
pride  to  call  it  vanity,  as  the  French  have  done ;  or 
egotism,  as  the  Germans  have  done ;  or  selfishness,  as 
all  the  world  have  done ;  and  then  like  or  dislike  the 
name,  according  to  the  associations  which  we  attach  to 
the  sound  of  words. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  meaning  of  Pride,  in  all  its 
depths,  is  the  very  analysis  of  the  soul  itself,  and  the 
last  problem  of  philosophy.  Let  us,  to  avoid  the  sin 
of  metaphysics  (punishable,  as  you  well  know,  in  the 
other  world  by  being  converted  for  eleven  thousand 
years  into  a  leaden  image  of  Somnus),  let  us,  we  say, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  manifestations — the  avatars  of 
the  god. 

You,  Madame,  are  proud,  very  proud,  and  still  all 

the  w^orld  loves  you.    There  is  another,  Madame.  X ; 

she  is,  if  anything,  prouder  still ;  and  who  docs  not  speak 
against  her  1  Your  pride  inspires  you  to  all  good — hers 
is  an  elixir  distilled  in  the  Devil's  laboratory.  You 
have  the  beautiful,  independent   soul  which   rises  calm 
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above  suffering  and  the  haggling  humiliations  of  poverty, 
and  all  the  splintered  littleness  of  life — the  soul  which 
is  noble  in  rags,  beautiful  in  age,  strong  in  sickness — 
never  self-doubting,  never  self-tormenting.  Your  pride 
has  points  which  some  "  would  not  approve  of; "  it  lets 
in  no  remorse,  no  whining  over  the  past,  be  that  past 
what  it  may  have  been ;  but  it  is  based  on  a  love  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  good  and  true  and  beautiful,  and 
you  look  hopefully  to  the  future,  and  are  glorious  in 
your  spiritual  beauty.  Doubt  in  yourself  would  destroy 
you.  Some  would  wish  that  such  a  beautiful  temple 
as  your  mind  were  supported  by  other  pillars — they 
are  perhaps  somewhat  too  pagan  in  their  antique  style 
— but  if  destroyed,  a  glorious  edifice  would  be  hurled 
headlong  to  the  ground,  and  no  good  done  after  all. 

And  Madame  X ?     There  indeed  is  the  pride 

of  a  thoroughly  be-Dombeyed  Miss  MacBride.  The 
pride  of  a  fat,  jewelled,  East-Indian  Baboo,  or  of  a  two- 
hundred-pounded,  and  three-hundred-descended,  ignorant 
German  duchess,  is  but  its  shadow.  Yea,  it  is  pride 
beyond  pride — a  vanishing  volatility  which  no  glass  can 
hold — a  pride  which  allows  the  most  condescending  fa- 
miliarity, so  excessive  is  it ;  a  pride  which  prevents 
nothing  mean,  so  enormous  is  its  self-faith ;  in  one  word, 
the  pride  which  never  suffered  fusion  of  soul  with  a  living 
being ! 

By  which  we  find  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  the 
intensity  of  pride :  yours,  Madame,  which  does  not  pre- 
5* 
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vent  you  from  loving  and  being  loved,  and  that  of  our 

friend  X ,  which  takes  all  love  as  a  tribute  due  to 

superiority.  Your  pride  is  based  on  an  appreciation  of 
what  is  beautiful  and  noble,  and  what  gratifies  the  soul ; 
for  those  who  have  pierced  through  to  these  finer  har- 
monies of  nature  are  very  firm  in  their  consciousness  of 
what  is  right,  and  the  world  calls  them  proud,  because 
they  yield  to  nothing  and  have  great  philosophy.  But 
the  X ean  pride  is  simply  and  solely  the  measure- 
ment of  self  by  the  social  standing  of  other  human 
beings ;  a  relative,  conventional  afi'air,  based  upon  the 
tendency  of  poor  human  nature  to  continually  yield  to 
somebody,  or  rule  over  some  one.     ' 

Madame,  a  thought  strikes  me :  perhaps,  after  all, 
your  pride  is  not  pride.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  the  self-confidence  and  strength  resulting  from  a 
higher  nature,  which  comprehends  nobler  elements  than 
are  found  in  the  limited  intellectual  scope  of  ordinary 
mortals.  The  amount  of  strength  and  of  singleness  of 
character  is  always  in  proportion  to  higher  develop- 
ment. Doubtless  the  elephant  and  the  oak  are  called 
very  proud  by  the  flies  and  weeds  which  flock  together 
by  myriads.  And  probably  among  the  flies  there  is 
some  blue-bottle  Beelzebub  with  Luciferian  temper ;  or 
among  the  weeds  some  skunk-cabbage,  of  a  certain  "set," 
whose  pride  is  as  intense  as  your  own.  The  fact  is,  that 
two  or  three  centuries  hence  the  world  will  h'ave  a  new 
vocabulary. 
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I  declare,  Madame,  that  I  have  written  myself  into 
love  with  you ;  alas !  that  imagination  should  play 
Pygmalion  so  cruelly.  And  yet,  even  as  I  write,  I  see 
you  in  yonder  photograph  of  the  Venus  of  Milos — yes, 
that  was  your  form,  O  eternal  soul  of  Beauty  !  and  of 
all  the  Joyousness  of  all  Life — two  thousand  years  ago 
in  Greece  !  Then  you  rose  from  the  sea,  and  appeared 
in  glory  to  a  newly-baked  world,  piping  warm  from 
the  oven  of  Chaos  ;  now  you  rise  from  the  small  circular 
Pontine  pool  of  my  inkstand  ;  but,  O  dear  soul !  how  I 
love  you,  and  worship  in  you,  with  all  heart  and  deepest 
reverence,  the  ideal  of  woman.  Ay,  there  is  Pride — the 
pride  which  never  dies — the.  glorious  Pride  which  has 
comprehended  Beauty,  and  nobility  of  soul,  and  true- 
heartedness,  and  joyousness ;  the  pride  which  would 
make  this  world  anew  to  a  merry  Venusberg,  and  every 
gentleman  to  a  brave  Tannhauser,  and  fill  all  the  land 
with  piping  and  song,  with  books  of  Gay  Science,  and 
every  heart  with  honor — that  honor  which  lives  for 
others  as  much  as  for  self  Yea,  beloved,  all  these 
things  do  I  behold  in  the  pride  of  that  fair  lady — the 
Gloriana  whom  to  have  seen  is  to  live  forever  in  a  newer, 
truer,  fresher  life  of  Poetry  and  Beauty.  She  it  is 
who  will  ride  in  future  ages  at  the  head  of  the  gay  train, 
whose  watchword  will  be  hilariter,  and  which  we  now 
dimly  prophesy  with  premonitory  cow-horn  blast,  far 
down  amid  the  dark  forests  and  gloomy  swamps  of  a 
doleful,  wailing  age.     We  indeed  rout  on  low  notes  and 
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a  humble  horn,  but  the  age  is  forming  others,  who  will 
send  forth  clear,  ringing,  trumpet  blasts  of  frank,  bold 
Joyousness,  and  there  will  arise  in  those  days  from  these 
our  ashes  a  Swan  whom  they  cannot  roast. 

"  Inspiratus  sum  " — no  matter,  my  ideal  dame — I 
have  paid  homage  to  you,  and,  in  you,  to  all  womankind 
as  they  will  be  when  men  are  more  advanced  ;  and  I  do 
not  regret  the  prophecy  or  the  rhapsody.  In  sober 
truth,  I  wish  that  people  would  look  more  closely  into 
this  matter  of  Pride.  Everybody  hates  the  selfish, 
grasping  pride  which  cries  "  Give  !  give  !  "  and  yet  every 
one  grants  that  there  is  a  certain  "  right  sort  of  pride," 
a  great  self-reliance,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  beauty, 
purity,  and  nobility.  And  in  this  last  pride  are  inclosed, 
as  in  a  golden  casket,  all  the  virtues  requisite  to  enable 
us  to  live  happily. 

One  word  more.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Venus  of 
Milos  as  my  type  of  womanly  perfection.  Minerva  is 
indeed  the  incarnation  of  mere  intellect  without  passion, 
of  that  knowledge  of  the  letter  whose  power  can  be  ap- 
plied, like  oratory,  either  to  good  or  evil.  But  even 
Minerva,  as  I  understand  her,  is  not  the  real  Minerva ; 
the  Ma  Nerf — the  Great  Strength — of  old  Etruria  ;  the 
one  supreme  incarnation  of  knowledge  and  power  and 
love,  corresponding  to  the  Phcenician  Astarte,  the  Starry 
Queen  of  Heaven.  It  was  Venus  in  her  primeval  love- 
liness and  strength,  who  was  both  wise  and  loving — the 
deity  of  the  Serpent  and  the  Dove.     In  later  days,  as 
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mankind  divided  and  fell  away  from  those  grand  and 
simple  types  of  early  faith,  there  arose  many  Venuses, 
from  the  Cottyta  of  Filth  up  to  those  pure  forms  of 
infinite,  noble  loveliness  of  which  I  verily  believe  the 
Neapolitan  Psyche  to  have  been  one.  The  ideal  of 
woman,  noble,  loving,  and  proud — stooping  to  nothing 
vile,  mingling  with  nothing  base — the  Lady  par  excel- 
lence, yet  warm  and  loving  amid  kindred  phases  of 
physical  and  moral  beauty,  must  be  sought  in  the  higher 
Venuses  of  Greek  Art.  It  has  been  so  usual  to  forget 
the  Greek  or  Etruscan  in  the  Roman,  and  the  pure 
antique  among  modern  corruptions,  that  now  we  only 
know  Cupid  as  a  silly,  blind  boy — the  foolish  fiction 
of  almost  modern  times — and  have  degraded  the  sweet 
name  and  conception  of  Venus  down  to  all  that  is  vile. 
And  we  have  chosen  as  our  ideal  the  Venus  di  Medicis, 
the  most  "  graceful,"  indeed,  and  softest,  the  most 
"  symmetrical,"  polished,  and  dilettantish  of  statues — 
but  not  the  one — no,  anything  but  that — in  which  superb 
loveliness  and  heartfelt  nobility  call  forth  the  best  love 
and  most  earnest  adoration  of  a  true  nature.  Man  or 
woman,  whoever  you  are,  I  pity  you  if  before  the 
antique  Venus  Triumphant,  or  before  Her  of  Milos,  you 
have  not  felt  that  in  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  there  dwelt 
a  simpler,  nobler,  and  more  exquisitely  true  ideal  than 
in  his  who  modelled  her  of  Florence. 

In  the  olden  time,  Venus  was  Diana,  the  crescent 
queen  of  heaven — woman  perfect  both  in  intellectual  and 
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physical  attributes,  and  not  less  the  Juno  of  Pride.  And 
it  is  such  a  Venus  Astarte  whom  I  worship  in  the  Fair 
Form  of  the  isle  of  Milos  ;  such  a  Venus  in  the  won- 
drously  lovely  Psyche ;  such  a  Venus  in  you,  superbly 
proud  Madame,  invoked  so  often  in  these  pages.  Eyes 
of  light,  may  ye  shine  forever  ! 


CHAPTER  SEYE^^TH. 


"For  my  part,  I  say  it  in  all  solemnity,  I  have  become  sincerely  suspicious 
of  the  piety  of  thuse  who  do  not  love  pleasure  in  any  form.  1  cannot  trust  the 
man  that  never  laughs  ;  that  is  always  sedate  ;  that  has  no  apparent  outlets  for 
springs  of  sportiveness  and  gayety  Ihat  are  perennial  in  the  human  soul.  I 
know  that  Nature  takes  her  revenge  on  such  violence.  I  expect  to  find  secret 
vices,  malignant  sins,  or  horrid  crimes  springing  up  in  this  hot-bed  of  confined 
air  and  imprisoned  space,  and  therefore  it  gives  me  a  sincere  moral  grati- 
fication, anywhere  and  in  any  community,  to  see  innocent  pleasures  and  popu- 
lar amusements  resisting  the  religious  bigotry  that  frowns  so  unwisely  upon 
them.  Anything  is  better  than  dark,  dead,  unhappy  social  life  ;  a  prey  to  ennui 
and  morbid  excitement,  which  results  from  unmitigated  Puritanism,  whose 
second  is  usually  unbridled  license  and  infamous  folly." — Eev.  De.  Bellows 

ON  "  MiKTU." 


From  the  rural  communes  of  the  Atlantic  States 
much  good  has  gone  forth,  mingled  with  inseparable 
qualifications  which  to  us,  who  hope  for  newer  and  more 
genial  developments,  and  are  opposed  to  such  antiquated 
forms  as  cause  more  suffering  than  benefit,  decidedly 
appear  as  evil.  The  good  was,  a  stern  independence, 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  the  faculty  of 
self-government — as  shown  in  well-managed  town  meet- 
ings— and  a  persevering,  incredibly  varied  industry, 
which  has  had  the  effect  in  all  parts  of  America,  where 
Puritan  descent  or  influence  has  shown  itself,  of  socially 
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raising  both  farmer  and  mechanic  above  the  level  of  the 
corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  The  evil — which  was 
not  so  bad  in  its  place,  and  which  really  was  not  an  evil 
imtil  it  became  antiquated  and  useless,  since  it  was  in 
the  days  of  trial  an  element  of  strength — is  that  same 
grimness,  that  Pharisaical  "  seriousness,"  which  has 
been  in  these  later  days  so  often  an  easy  cloak  of  pro- 
tection for  narrow-minded  bigots  and  hypocrites.  Hence 
it  came  that  every  ignorant  fellow  who  had  a  mind  to 
enforce  "  respect " — every  petty,  bilious  domestic  tyrant 
who  wished  to  make  home  a  hell,  and  bend  everything 
to  his  conceits  and  egotisms,  found  it  an  easy  piatter 
to  do  so,  by  affecting  austerity.  Such  men,  forsooth, 
are  serious  !  What  matter  if  those  who  rebelled  against 
this  sourness  became  by  the  very  force  of  antagonism 
more  desperately  wicked  and  wretched  ;  what  matter 
if  Pharisaism  destroyed  more  souls  than  it  saved  ;  what 
matter  if  it  dulled  all  real  appreciation  of  Beauty  and 
Art,  and  fostered  shams  and  oddities,  and  monstrous 
social  distortions'?  those  who  lived  within  its  charmed 
circle  could  always  exclaim,  "  We  are  good,  we  are  not 
as  these  publicans  and  sinners,"  and  the  world  granted  it ! 
There  was  an  eccentric  humorist — the  well-known 
"  Yankee  Hill " — who  was  wont,  in  one  of  his  so  called 
lectures,  to  narrate  his  experience  of  one  of  those  rural 
communities  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  propriety 
of  demeanor  is  identical  with  inflexible  rigidity  of  coun- 
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tenance.  Laugh  if  you  Tvill,  dear  reader — I  fear  that  we 
both  in  our  time  have  met  with  far  too  many  of  these 
miserable  martyrs  to  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
narrow-minded  affectation — those  poor  wretches  who 
are  like  donkeys  indeed,  in  being  the  gravest  of  all  ani 
mals.  Well,  our  Hill,  in  this  village  of  all  propriety, 
gave  one  of  his  entertainments,  which,  however  coarse, 
were  certainly  laughter-moving  enough,  consisting  of 
quaint  stories  and  broad,  droll  delineations  of  character. 
To  his  amazement,  not  a  soul  moved  a  muscle.  He 
went  on,  he  exerted  all  his  powers  of  fun,  he  told  his 
stories,  which  were  wont  to  put  whole  theatres  in  a  roar 
— all  were  silent.  Some  of  the  damsels  indeed  indulged 
in  convulsive  twitchings,  and  seemed  to  be  suffering 
acutely  inwardly  ;  while  others  gave  their  friends  hurried 
pokes  with  the  elbow  ;  but  these  demonstrations  subsided 
instantly  when  the  eye  of  the  lecturer,  or  the  attention 
of  two  or  three  were  attracted  by  them.  In  silence  the 
exhibition  concluded,  and  in  silence  they  sought  their 
homes.  After  all  was  over,  and  while  Mr.  Hill  was 
reflecting  in  the  bar  room  over  the  apparent  failure  of 
■  his  efforts  to  please,  there  approached  a  complaisant 
rustic,  who  in  gratified  tones  began  to  congratulate  the 
lecturer  on  his  ability  and  success.  "  Tell  you  what, 
Mister  Hill,"  said  he,  "  that  show  of  yours  was  won- 
derful ;  it  really  was.  It  was  all  I  could  do — mind,  I 
tell  you — to  keep  from  ha-haing.  I  declare,  I  never  came 
so  near  larfin'  right  out  before,  in  all  my  life ! " 
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Every  age  has  its  Protestantism,  its  earnest  remon- 
strance of  a  few  men,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
against  antiquated  shams  and  modern  abuses.  The 
purest  Protestantism  of  the  present  day — since  those 
who  urge  it  are,  of  all  reformers,  the  least  likely  to  profit 
by  their  labors,  either  pecuniarily  or  in  renown — is  that 
which  is  levelled  at  those  errors  and  corruptions  which 
both  press  and  pulpit  spare,  be  it  from  timidity,  or 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  so  entwined  with  a 
good  old  order  of  things,  that  to  pull  at  the  one  will 
be  to  uproot  the  other.  Who  that  thinks  but  doubts  that 
the  leading  political  topics  which  rack  the  country  are 
much  more  than  abstractions  which  would  quietly  settle 
themselves  with  the  advance  of  industrial  progress  1 
But  brawling  and  vain  politicians  must  quarrel,  and 
quarrel  again  over  them,  and  howl  to  Buncombe,  while 
the  real  business  of  Congress  is  shelved,  or  committeed 
out  of  sight,  and  honest  creditors  of  Governhient  pine 
from  year  to  year  on  the  hope  deferred  which  maketh 
the  heart  sick.  Is  not  legislation  bought  in  every  State 
through  "  members  of  the  third  house,"  or  "  lobbyers," 
and  is  not  almost  every  bill  a  matter  of  purchase  ?  Is 
not  wretched,  illiterate,  "  sensation "  trash  puffed  and 
brazenly  trumpeted,  and  boldly  defended  as  first-class 
literature  ?  stuff  which  poisons  and  enervates  all  youth- 
ful taste?  If  murder  and  outrage  dress  themselves  in 
melodramatic  forms,  are  they  not  promptly  forgiven  by 
the   public,    if  the   mise   en   scene   be     only   sufficiently 
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"  thrilling  ? "  Is  there  sufficient  law  to  control  crime 
in  our  great  cities,  when  leading  forgers,  and  assassins, 
and  thieves  are  intimate  with  ministers  of  the  law,  or 
sometimes  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  land,  and 
live  securely  1  Against  all  this,  and  much  more,  we  need 
such  protesting,  such  Protestantism  as  will  force  a  sense 
of  disgrace  and  neglect  home  to  every  citizen  who  holds 
a  vote.  And  where  are  the  voices  which  should  thunder 
out  these  protests  ?  Here  and  there,  there  is  indeed  one 
which  manfully  and  in  trumpet  tones  speaks  well  of  the 
world.  Such  men  I  honor,  as  I  do  all  that  is  greatest 
and  noblest ;  honor  them  as  exponents  of  that  bravery 
which  is  one  of  the  holiest  principles  of  a  pure  nature. 
But  where  are  the  great  majority  of  those  who  should 
be  up  and  doing  1  What  are  they  saying,  what  preach- 
ing ?  In  how  many  sermons,  how  many  lectures,  how 
many  books,  reader,  will  you  find  a  vigorous  onslaught 
on  anything  save  flat  abstractions  ;  and  how  many  are 
there  who  take  up  the  active,  ])urning  evils  which  are 
preying  away  vigorously  on  the  souls  of  auditor,  and 
reader,  and  the  whole  land  ? 

This  terrible  tolerance  of  glaring  evils  is  accompanied 
by  a  very  great  intolerance  toward  petty  violations  of 
forms.  Men  who  bear  patiently  with  all  the  sins  which 
I  have  enumerated,  and  who  more  or  less  directly  foster 
all  of  them,  can  be  shocked  at  a  harmless  jest,  be  horrified  at 
the  tone  and  '•  tendencies  "  of  joyous  philosophy,  and  grow 
eloquent  over  the  sinfulness  of  dancing,  Sunday  visiting, 
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and  opera  going ;  in  fact,  from  my  own  studies  of  charac- 
ter among  my  fellow  countrymen,  I  feel  compelled  to  as- 
sert, in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  that  /  firmly  believe 
the  great  majority  of  the  laity  who  object  to  harmless 
amusements,  and  a  cheerful,  liberal,  cosmopolite  tone  of 
life,  are  generally  guilty,  more  or  less,  either  in  their  social 
relations,  in  politics,  or  in  business,  of  what  is  really,  strip- 
ped of  all  evasion,  nothing  but  mean,  hateful  crime.  This 
is  all  the  natural  result  of  the  unnatural  Pharisaism  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  Drive  Joy,  drive  nature  out  of  life, 
and  you  will  drive  the  unnatural  or  criminal  in.  Tell  a 
man  that  whenever  he  is  merry  he  shall  only  sing  psalms, 
and  his  canticles  wUl  be  a  spell  to  raise  the  Devil  withal. 
JProhahim  est. 

And  here  let  me  pause.  Eeader,  if  you  ar«  a  truly 
religious  man,  born  and  bred  under  these  influences,  yet 
still  so  gifted  with  common  sense  as  to  admit  that  Keligion 
never  was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures  less,  "  methinks  " 
I  can  see  the  puzzled,  doubting  air  with  which  you  have 
read  all  this  ;  humming  and  displeasedly  exclaiming: 
"  Why,  yes,  what  you  say  has  doubtless  much  truth  in  it, 
but  then  the  spirit  of  it  is  so  improper ;  and  if  one  tears 
a^way  all  these  good  old  sober  forms,  why,  who  knows  what 
dreadful  results  there  may  be  1 "  Ay !  who  does  know  in- 
deed? Ah !  if  you  only  knew,  if  the  dense  veil  of  ignorance 
could  be  lifted  from  your  eyes,  if  you  could  only  see  Mo- 
rality aided  by  Truth,  and  not  by  Shams,  you  would  see 
that  the  Devil  has  no  better  friend  than  this  sour,  unlovely, 
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diseased  Seriousness,  which  parades  around  in^young  and 
old  Pharisees,  exclaiming  to  others :  "  Stand  apart,  I  am 
holier  than  thou  !  "  Yet  that  I,  sinner  that  I  am,  may  not  be 
accused  of  seeking  wittingly  or  unwittingly  to  injure  the 
good  cause,  I  hereby  protest  that  I  am  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible for  any  of  the  innovations  (if  such  they  be)  on  old 
forms,  express  or  implied,  direct  or  indirect,  in  these  chap- 
ters, since  all  which  I  have  asserted  has  been  said,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  by  pious  and  reverend  clergymen, 
who  have  battled  right  bravely  for  Joyousness,  and  for 
the  whole  Hilariter  doctrine,  velis  remisque.  Yes,  even 
since  I  concluded  that  last  paragraph,  with  its  '^ probatum 
estf"  there  came  into  my  hands  a  fresh  proof,  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  book,  entitled,  "  The  Christian  Law  of  Amuse- 
ment," by  the  Reverend  James  Leonard  Corning,  Pastor  of 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Bufialo,  New  York.  A 
brave  heart  this  same  Corning  ;  one  who  fights  as  manfully 
for  Nature  and  Recreation,  as  one  of  the  Misguided  ever 
fought  for  the  C/>i-natural  and  Heart-crushing  and  Grim. 
With  right  good  will  does  he  plunge  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  slapping  a  weak  brother  here  and  a  pig-headed  brother 
there  ;  showing  them  how  in  their  practice  of  life  they  do 
devil-service,  in  pretending  to  serve  God,  and  sacrifice 
to  wicked  forms  what  they  should  offer  to  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Witness  the  following  extracts  from  his  work : 

*'  There  is  a  law  of  the  human  economy,  not  covering  so  wide  a 
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field  as  the  law  of  rest  and  labor,  but  a  law  no  less  established  by  the 
Creator  than  they.  It  is  the  law  of  recreation ;  if  you  please,  the 
law  of  play. 

"  It  would  be  a  flagrant  error  to  regard  either  (sleep  or  play)  as 
unworthy  our  nature,  since  God  has  ordained  that  both  are  essential. 

"  There  is  a  certain  class  of  mental  philosophers,  who  make  mirth 
a  distinct  faculty  of  the  human  mind.  We  need  not  adopt  this 
theory,  though  if  we  were  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  a  faculty  by  out- 
ward manifestations  alone,  we  could  hardly  withhold  our  assent.  All 
that  we  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  mirthfulness  is  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  demanded  by  the  very  constitution  of  Man.  The  Creator, 
in  making  Man,  designed  not  only  that  he  should  work  and  sleep,  but 
that  likewise  he  should  play.  If  any  one  suggests,  that  people  do  not 
need  to  be  exhorted  to  the  duty  of  play,  since  a  great  proportion  of 
the  dwellers  upon  earth  do  nothing  but  play,  I  reply,  that  there  is 
a  vast  number  of  people,  morbidly  conscientious,  who  have  an  idea, 
more  or  less  distinct,  that  mirthfulness  does  in  some  way  or  other 
conflict  with  true  Christian  sobriety. 

"  Something  analogous  to  recreation  is  demanded  and  actually  ex- 
perienced by  every  creature  that  God  has  made. 

"  The  very  inanimate  things  of  Nature  have  their  play.  In  that 
beautiful  figure  of  Holy  Writ,  where  all  the  '  trees  of  the  field '  are 
spoken  of  as  '  clapping  their  hands,'  we  have  a  picture  of  Nature  at 
play.  So  in  the  clouds  chasing  each  other  across  the  sky ;  in  the 
winds  tossing  and  whirling  the  autumn  leaves  mid  air  ;  in  the  waves 
leaping  to  and  fro,  and  dashing  their  sparkling  spray  upon  the  beach ; 
in  all  these  we  have  rudimentary  though  distinct  signs  of  the  great 
law  of  recreation  which  pervades  inanimate  Nature.  If  we  ascend  to 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  we  see  the  law  more  palpably  developed ;  and 
that  which  in  the  inanimate  world  was  but  dimly  foreshadowed,  in 
this  department  of  being  becomes  more  strikingly  manifest.  Not  a 
living  creature  that  God  ever  made,  from  the  ephemeron  that  is  born 
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at  noonday,  and  at  eventide  goes  to  its  grave,  to  the  elephant  and 
the  leviathan,  but  compensates  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  by  joyful 
sport.  And  the  lambs  skipping  and  gambolling  in  your  meadows, 
and  the  birds  cleaving  the  sky  with  songs,  are  only  types  of  the  law 
of  recreation,  which  knows  no  exception  through  all  the  Animal 
Kingdom. 

"But  it  will  be  said  in  reply  to  this,  that  these  are  lower  orders 
of  being,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  man  needs  amusement  because 
animals  need  it.  I  reply,  that  in  no  order  of  earthly  beings  is  the 
instinct  of  mirthful  activity  seen  in  such  high  development  as  in  Man. 
It  has  been  said,  that  man  is  the  only  creature  that  laughs,  and  this 
healthful  and  exhilarating  exercise  indicates  the  height  to  which  the 
mirthful  instinct  rises  in  his  mental  constitution.  So  far  is  mirthful- 
ness  from  being  a  contradiction  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, that  it  is  demanded  by  it.  It  is  just  because  man  is  the  highest 
order  of  earthly  beings,  that  he  can  least  of  all  dispense  with  recrea- 
tion. If  the  mere  muscular  labor  of  brutes  needs  to  be  compensated 
by  recreation,  shall  recreation  be  thought  unnecessary  for  or  un- 
worthy of  a  being  who,  in  addition  to  muscular  labor,  has  to  undergo 
the  far  more  heavy  and  exhausting  toil  of  mind?  No,  indeed.  You 
might  limit  the  life  of  a  horse  or  an  ox  to  the  two  chapters  of  work 
and  sleep,  leaving  recreation  entirely  out,  with  far  less  injury  and 
violence  to  its  constitution  than  would  be  inflicted  upon  man,  if  you 
should  apply  such  legislation  to  his  earthly  being. 

"  Is  not  the  world  full  of  examples,  where  men  have  sacrificed 
health,  and  at  length  life  itself,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  work  without 
play  ?  This  is  the  curse  which  is  inflicted  upon  very  many  of  the 
laboring  classes,  that  the  whole  of  life  with  them  is  work,  with  no 
leisure  left  for  play. 

"  Those  parents  who  restrain  the  recreative  propensities  of  their 
children,  by  forcing  their  intellects  to  precocious  development,  do  so 
in  violation  of  God's  laws,  and  invariably  they  meet  their  just  retri- 
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bution  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  children's  health  or  lives.  Show  me 
a  child  who,  when  its  schoolfellows  are  out  in  the  playground,  sits 
meditating  at  home  like  another  Newton,  or  in  solemn  study,  like  a 
monk  counting  his  beads,  and  though  his  parents  may  say,  '  What  a 
remarkably  intellectual  and  religious  boy  we  have  ! '  I  tell  you  that 
unless  God's  physical  laws  are  out  of  course,  that  child  will  be  likely 
to  die  of  scrofula,  or  inhabit  an  insane  asylum.  His  very  sobriety 
and  excessive  thoughtfulness  clearly  indicate  that  the  brain  is  absorb- 
ing all  the  vital  energy  to  itself,  and  if  this  process  is  not  checked, 
insanity,  or  premature  death  will  be  the  sure  result. 

"It  is  certainly  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  parents  would 
regard  it  as  a  religious  duty  to  spend  vastly  more  thought  than  they 
do  at  present  upon  the  physical  education  of  their  children.  And  let 
me  add  that  the  chief  way  to  do  this  is,  to  obey  the  divine  law,  which 
has  made  play  and  pastime  the  grand  preliminaries  to  a  long,  active, 
and  useful  life. 

"  I  wish  now  to  observe,  that  mirthful  recreation,  being  the  grand 
preparation  for  the  establishment  of  physical  health,  is  likewise  an  es- 
sential condition  to  its  preservation  to  a  good  old  age.  Without  it 
bodily  vigor  will  inevitably  suffer  a  premature  decay,  as  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  constitution  of  man,  but  likewise  by  wide  observation. 

"  People  who  adopt  the  rule  of  all  work,  and  no  play,  will  be 
short  hved.  Of  this  fact  the  American  people  are  now  furnishing  to 
the  world  a  remarkable  example.  The  two  great  chapters  of  our  so- 
cial life  are  care  and  work.  On  this  broad  theatre  of  enterprise, 
where  wealth  and  honor  hold  out  such  flattering  promises  to  the 
eager  aspirant,  ambition  stretches  its  sinews  and  girds  up  its  loins  for 
the  most  persevering  and  laborious  endeavor.  There  is  not  a  spot  on 
earth  where  toil  of  muscle  and  mind  is  carried  to  a  pitch  so  engross- 
ing and  exhausting  as  here.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France, 
pastimes  and  sports  are  almost  as  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the 
social  fabric  as  they  were  into  that  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome.     Our 
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progressive  and  busy  civilization  will  not  shelter  such  trifles  beneath 
its  broad  aegis.  Whatever  social  recreations  prevail  among  our  adult 
population,  are  for  the  most  part  crowded  into  our  large  cities,  and 
there  they  are  debased  to  purposes  of  hypocritical  poUteness,  extrava- 
gance, love  of  display,  and  beastly  gluttony." 

And  here,  resting  for  a  moment  from  citation,  I  may 
ask,  what  created  this  excess  of  coarse,  feverish,  furious 
amusement,  with  all  its  election  rum-riots  and  prize-fight- 
ing, and  fire-engine  murders,  if  it  was  not  "  Seriousness," 
which,  by  banning  all  amusement — dancing,  music,  pro- 
fane poetry,  and  art — drove  men  into  extremes  ?  As  I 
live,  I  believe  that  Pharisaism  is  accountable  before  God 
for  nine  tenths  of  it.  Who  are  the  most  desperate  re- 
cruits in  the  service  of  mad  beastly  dissipation,  if  not  the 
children  of  those  who  make  home  dismal  ? 

"So  that  our  national  life  has  become  a  great  ponderous  mass  of 
propelling  machinery,  with  its  immense  revolving  shafts,  and  its 
wheels  and  axles,  all  creaking  and  grinding  with  perpetual  buzz,  and 
not  a  drop  of  oil  to  lubricate  piston  or  pivot.  Hence  we  present  to 
the  world  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  nation  blessed  with  resources 
of  knowledge,  invention,  and  enterprise  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  yet  wearing  out  and  running  into  premature  senility 
with  fearful  rapidity,  by  sheer  force  of  uncompensated  care  and  toil. 

"If  mirthful  recreation  is  essential  to  physical  health,  as  it  surely 
is,  and  that  to  the  very  latest  period  of  life,  then  it  cannot  in  any 
way  conflict  with  the  health  of  the  soul. 

"  God  has  made  all  the  parts  of  the  human  constitution  coordinate 
and  harmonious,  and  the  promotion  of  the  vigor  of  one  part  can  in  no 
way  be  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  whole  organism. 

"  What  do  we  infer  from  all  this?  We  infer  that  mirthful  recre- 
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ation  is  not  only  lawful  for,  but  is  morally  obligatory  upon,  every 
rational  being.  It  not  only  does  not  conflict  with  religion,  but  it  is 
one  of  its  great  demands.  It  is  not  only  permitted  to  a  Christian 
man  to  divert  himself,  but  it  is  his  most  solemn  duty ;  solemn  duty,  I 
say,  for  there  are  some  people  who  are  dying  for  want  of  recreation, 
but  who  never  can  be  got  to  obey  the  imperative  demands  of  their 
nature,  unless  they  hear  the  very  thunders  of  Sinai  rattling  over  their 
heads,  and  the  voice  of  the  Most  High  commanding  them  out  of 
their  frozen  propriety  and  austere  behavior. 

"  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  I  am,  in  these  ob- 
servations, erecting  a  man  of  straw,  just  for  the  sake  of  knocking  him 
down.  '  Are  there  any,'  it  may  be  inquired,  '  who  would  abolish  all 
the  sportive  recreations  of  man  ? '  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many 
who  have  such  mistaken  notions  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  divinely  constituted  demands  of  the  human  constitution,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  that  they  would  think  the  world  had  made  a  real 
advance  toward  primeval  holiness  if  there  was  not  a  sport  or  pastime 
known  from  the  equator  to  either  pole ;  if  mankind  had  bid  farewell 
to  amusement,  and  left  it  to  birds,  and  fishes,  and  kittens. 

"  I  believe,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  vast  multitude  of  young 
persons,  just  commencing  a  religious  life,  whose  consciences  are  mor- 
bidly sensitive  about  the  lawfulness  of  the  exercise  of  their  mirthful 
instincts ;  who,  when  these  instincts  press  in  them  near  to  bursting,  feel 
almost  as  if  a  magazine  of  powder  were  about  to  explode  within  them ; 
who,  when  pressed  by  their  natural  impulses  to  laughing  sport,  feel 
somehow  or  other  as  if  they  were  treading  on  the  margin  ofta  precipice  ; 
who,  though  they  cannot  say  positively  what  evil  to  body,  mind,  or 
soul,  results  from  an  occasional  play  spell  in  the  dull  routine  of  life, 
yet  are  afraid  there  is  an  evil  somewhere,  and  as  a  consequence  never 
enter  with  heartiness  into  a  mirthful  exercise,  and  hence  do  not  get 
half  the  benefit  from  it  that  they  ought  to ;  and  what  is  more,  always 
engage  in  such  an  exercise  in  violation  of  their  consciences. 
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"  And  I  do  know,  from  very  considerable  observation,  that  it  is 
an  idea  widely  prevalent  with  young  people,  that  religion  consists  in 
austere  sobriety,  in  rigid  sepulchral  gravity ;  that  the  more  they  are 
like  monks  the  nearer  they  will  approach  the  heau  ideal  of  Gospel 
believers." 

And  here  I  pause  to  correct  a  trifling  error.  Let  me 
say,  from  observation,  that  Mr.  Corning,  quite  uninten- 
tionally, libels  the  monks  terribly.  Ascetic  monks  there 
are,  but  much  the  greater  proportion  of  those  in  Europe 
are  far  from  having  learned  the  art  of  injecting  the  poison 
of  sad,  serious  unhappiness  into  every  fibre  of  the  heart, 
as  I  have  seen  done  among  hundreds  of  woeful  pietists  in 
America,  and  especially  among  those  who  were  qualify- 
ing themselves  to  become  clergymen.  And,  as  our  au- 
thor adds,  "  that  thousands  of  youth  are  repelled  from 
religion  by  such  false  notions,  cannot  be  doubted."  As 
little  can  a  practical  man  of  the  world  doubt  that  one 
single  "  believer,"  soured  by  this  righteousness  over- 
much, does  as  much,  ay,  more  harm  in  a  community 
than  ten  heedless  sinners. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  mistaken  notions  with  regard  to 
the  requisitions  of  a  religious  life  have  been  very  widely  disseminated 
by  much  of  our  current  religious  biography.  Take  the  Memoirs  of 
such  a  man  as  Payson — a  man  for  whose  austere  melancholy  a  weak 
stomach,  instead  of  divine  grace,  ought  to  have  had  the  credit ;  and 
how  many  unthinking  persons  have  drawn  the  impression  from  a 
view  of  his  character,  that  the  more  closely  the  wings  of  natural  glee 
were  clipped,  the  more  nimbly  a  man  might  soar  in  pious  commun- 
ings  to  the  throne  of  God. 
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"It  is  saxi  that  so  profound  a  religious  writer  as  John  Foster 
should  have  frowned  indignantly  upon  youthful  sports.  Says  his 
biographer,  Peter  Bayne:  .  .  .  'Amusements  were,  on  the  whole, 
an  eyesore  to  him ;  even  the  sports  and  dances  of  children  he  looked 
on  with  a  scowl  of  disapproval  and  discontent.'  He  saw  what  was 
bad  in  amusements,  but  not  what  was  good;  he  perceived  not  the 
end  they  serve  in  the  present  economy.  He  fixed  his  eye  too  exclu- 
sively on  the  hollowness  of  worldly  courtesy,  and,  while  he  sneered 
it  away,  he  told  us  not  what  to  put  in  its  place." 

Mr.  Corning  very  correctly  points  out  that  the  "  pie- 
tistic  " — not  pious — opposition  to  amusements  and  cheer- 
fulness has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  gross  and  more  re- 
pulsive forms  of  folly,  even  among  believers  themselves. 
Many,  he  says,  who  believe  that  dancing  is  sinful,  still 
load  themselves  with  diamonds  and  lace  to  extravagance 
for  ostentation's  sake,  to  provoke  envy  ;  gorge  them- 
selves at  late  suppers,  and  are  servile  to  fashion  in  a 
thousand  forms. 

"If  you  could  blot  out  all  the  mirthful  instincts  of  the  human 
soul,  you  could  not  cure  the  great  abuses  connected  with  what  are 
called  fashionable  amusements.  You  would  not  destroy  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  theatre,  you  would  not  make  the  opera  less  ob- 
jectionable, you  would  not  make  our  large  evening  entertainment  of 
style  less  noted  for  extravagance,  gluttony,  and  hypocrisy.  These 
things  are  no  arguments  against  amusements  at  all.  They  are,  as  we 
before  observed,  legitimate  arguments  against  mental  intoxication  and 
servility  to  custom  and  ambitious  love  of  display." 

And  now,  reader,  be  so  kind  as  to  pause  for  an  in- 
stant, and  recall  that  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  chapter  I 
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charged  the  grim  Pharisaism  of  this  country  with  strain- 
ing at  gnats  and  swallowing  camels  ;  with  passing  by  ter- 
rible social  and  political  abuses,  "  the  active  burning 
evils,"  without  comment  in  sermons,  while  their  strength 
is  given  to  flat  abstractions.  This  I  said,  but  I  confess 
that  when  I  wrote  it  I  had  no  idea  of  going  so  far,  or  of 
accusing  so  many  as  this  American  clergyman  does  in  the 
following  extracts.  Certainly  I  cannot  have  erred  very 
widely  in  anything  that  I  have  said  of  the  influence  of 
camel  swallowing  when  a  well-informed  orthodox  divine 
speaks  so  positively  : 

*'  And  here,  just  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  I  wish  to  put  in  a  re- 
mark upon  a  very  current  mode  of  religious  teaching,  concerning  the 
sins  of  our  large  evening  social  entertainments.  It  is  to  me  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  least  of  these  evils, 
and  so  little  about  the  greatest  of  them.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
many  Christian  people  have  a  wrong  standard  of  judgment  in  refer- 
ence to  this  great  subject,  else  we  should  not  see  such  egregious  mis- 
takes in  moral  measurement.  Let  me  explain  myself.  Did  you  ever 
hear  a  sermon  preached  specifically  on  the  sinful  excess  of  ornament 
and  attire  connected  with  large  parties? 

"  Again,  did  you  ever  hear  a  sermon,  or  read  a  tract,  on  the  wick- 
edness of  a  system  of  late  hours,  on  the  dreadful  sin  of  thus  under- 
mining physical  health  by  depriving  the  body  of  rest  during  the 
period  when  God  designed  it  to  sleep  ? 

"Again,  did  you  ever  hear  a  sermon,  or  read  a  tract,  upon  the 
monstrous  crime  of  gormandizing,  and  that  at  the  most  unseasonable 
hour  of  the  day,  universally  prevalent  at  our  fashionable  entertain- 
ments ? 

"  Again,  did  you  ever  hear  a  sermon,  or  read  a  tract,  designed  to 
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show  the  tendency  of  our  parties,  as  they  are  at  present  constructed, 
to  create  and  nurture  a  politeness  as  hollow  and  false  as  the  bosom  of 
Judas  Iscariot  ?  If  you  have  heard  sermons  or  read  tracts  on 
these  crying  evils,  you  have  been  more  thorough  in  your  literary  re- 
search than  I  have  been." 

I  have  quoted  copiously  from  this  book,  in  order  to 
clearly  and  fully  establish  what  I  have  advanced  as  to  the 
existence  in  this  country  of  a  deep  undercurrent  of  wretch- 
edness and  intolerable  melancholy,  flowing  from  what  was 
in  the  olden  time  a  strengthening  fountain  of  austerity, 
but  which  is  now  changed  to  literal  poison.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  make  evident  to  the  reader  who  has  not  himself 
analyzed  the  subject,  that  all  the  doleful  poetry  and  news- 
paper wailing  and  phantom  caterwauling  of  our  "  Muse's 
sextons"  had  quite  a  peculiar  support;  that  there  is  good 
strong  reason  for  their  existence,  other  than  that  "  rich 
melancholy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,"  which  some  de- 
rive from  beer,  and  some  from  fogs.  That  certainly  ex- 
ists ;  it  existed,  as  one  may  see  plain,  and  marked  in  his 
lyrics,  in  the  days  of  doleful  Csedmon.  But  our  Ameri- 
can sorrow  has  a  virulence  of  its  own  ;  far  transcendinor 
aught  dreamed  of  by  Burton,  and  finding  no  place  among 
the  humors  of  Jonson  or  Shakspeare. 

I  urge  nothing  against  this  Sorrow  as  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  had  its  mission ;  it  stimulated  labor,  and  carried 
out  the  Divine  Gospel  of  the  rights  of  man,  since  these 
rights  are  the  direct  results  of  industrial  progress.  But 
as  these  two  gain  strength,  sorrow  should  be  laid  aside, 
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were  it  only  that  they  may  progress  more  rapidly.  This 
century  witnessed  the  turning-point,  and  Right  has  at 
length  virtually  triumphed.  In  every  country  of  Europe, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Henceforth  Christianity 
need  be  no  longer  preeminently  the  "  Gospel  of  Sorrow." 
In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  speak  of  labor  as  stimu- 
lated by  suffering. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 


"Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  life  God  giveth  them  to  feel ; 
Let  them  prove  their  inward  souls  against  the  notion, 

That  they  live  in  yon  or  under  you,  O  wheels  I 
Still,  all  day,  the  iron  vyheels  go  onward, 

As  if  fate  in  each  were  stark  t 
And  the  children's  souls  which  God  is  calling  sunward, 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark." 

Cry  of  the  Children,  hy  Elizabeth  B.  Bkownins. 

"  If  life  exist  simply  as  a  final  opportunity  to  labor  with  hands,  to  supply 
bread  to  mouths,  and  clothes  to  backs,  scanty  to  the  many,  and  abundant  to  the 
few,  a  transitory  partial  system  of  eating  and  drinking  to  hunger  and  thirst 
again,  ending  in  a  repetition  of  similar  wants  and  vulgar  necessities,  perpet- 
uated through  our  means  to  an  indefinite  series  of  human  selves,  ever  turning 
but  never  advancing  the  wheel  of  humanity,  without  any  innate  consciousness 
approved  by  reason  of  something  better  in  store,  then  indeed  life  is  a  mockery, 

and  its  author  a  fiend." "  Why  and  what  am  If  or,  the  Confessions  of  an 

Inquirer.''''    Br  James  Jackson  Jakveb. 


In  a  land  where  there  are  men  who  pride  themselves 
on  never  laughing  "  right  out ;  "  or  where,  if  they  do 
laugh,  it  must  be  quite  in  "  a  set  way,"  on  set  topics ; 
where  all  enjoyment,  the  instant  it  is  grasped,  begins  to 
freeze  and  shrink  into  the  narrowest  limits,  and  give  out 
a  chilling  sense  of  sin — yet  where  there  is  also  a  vast 
amount  of  mental  energy,  and  a  fully-developed,  brave- 
hearted,  noble  tendency  to  labor,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
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people  should  take  refuge  from  the  ever-goading  sense  of 
wickedness,  or  of  "  duty,"  in  downright  hard  work.  For 
those  who  will  not,  there  are  given  bad  brandy  and  de- 
liriuin-tremens,  panel-houses,  horse-races,  politics,  and  faro. 

Nature  has  in  the  physical  world  mercifully  provided 
that  when  the  great  and  legitimate  support  of  life  is  re- 
moved, partial  methods  of  relief  may  be  obtained.  He 
who  can  no  longer  swallow  may  be  kept  alive,  and  im- 
perfectly nourished  by  means  of  baths,  or  artificial  trans- 
mission. So  the  grim  and  hardened  mind,  which  has  lost 
that  best  and  most  natural  support  of  the  soul,  genial 
cheerfulness,  finds  strength  in  mere  work  for  the  sake  of 
work.  And  the  splendid  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  with  its 
wonderful  physique,  stimulated  by  a  climate  and  soil  re- 
quiring exertion,  is  goaded  still  more  by  ever-present  ac- 
cusations of  sinfulness.  When  a  man  believes  after  hear- 
ing (as  I  have  heard  from  eminent  clergymen  at  my 
Alma  Mater,  Princeton,  New  Jersey)  that  our  very 
prayers  to  God  are  sinful,  and  that  we  are  accountable 
for  our  dreams,  he  will  not  be  unlikely  to  take  refuge 
from  the  demon  of  thought  in  hard  work.  And  that  it 
aflTords  relief  from  mental  oppression  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Dumas,  or  Maquet,  or  whoever  it  was  that  wrote  "  Monte 
Christo,"  showed  great  ingenuity  in  making  the  Procnreur 
du  roi,  a  stern  public  prosecutor,  find  forgetfulness  of 
sorrow  in  affliction. 

"  See,  I  have  not  slept,"  said  Villefort,  showing  his 
undisturbed  bed  ;  "  grief  does  not  stun  me.  I  have  not 
6* 
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been  in  bed  for  two  nights ;  but  then  look  at  my  desk ; 
see  what  I  have  written  during  tliese  two  days  and 
nights  !  I  have  filled  those  papers,  and  have  made  out 
the  accusation  against  the  assassin  Benedetto.  O  work  ! 
work  !  my  passion,  my  joy,  my  delight !  it  is  for  thee  to 
alleviate  my  sorrows  !  "  and  he  convulsively  grasped  the 
hand  of  D'Avrigny." 

I  confess — ay,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul — that  the 
temptations  to  minds,  even  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
of  the  imagined  Villefort's,  to  forget  joys  as  well  as 
sorrows  in  excess  of  labor  are  very  great  indeed.  In 
the  first  place,  we  7nust  all  work  to  a  certain  degree. 
Inexpressibly  wretched  is  that  man  who  has  nothing  to 
do,  a  fit  tool  for  the  devil ;  indeed  it  is,  I  believe,  from 
these  men  that  there  come  the  loudest  Byronic  wailings, 
and  hottest  blasphemies  of  Nature.  And  because  work 
is  as  inseparable  from  happiness,  or  even  from  existence, 
as  food  or  sleep,  the  give-an-inch-and-take-an-ell  zealots, 
who  are  ultra  in  all  arguments,  insist  that  labor  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man !  Again,  to  those  who  have  the  al- 
most universal  weakness  of  wishing  to  appear  "  peculiar," 
or  "  remarkable,"  or  "  not  as  others  are,"  there  is  some- 
thing very  fascinating — nay,  quite  heroic,  in  affecting  to 
be  utterly  unaffected  by  any  amount  of  that  work  which, 
as  every  man  knows,  is  beyond  a  certain  extent  repug- 
nant to  mere  flesh-and-blood  humanity.  "  Oh  !  the  delight 
of  being  taken  for  what  we  are  not !  "  Ambition,  avar- 
ice, a  thousand  plausible  reasons,  all  urge  the  men  of  the 
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present  day  to  that  excess  of  work  which  ends,  spite  of 
every  effort,  in  unfitting  them  for  other  thoughts  save 
those  of  business.  The  domestic  circle  of  cliildren  is 
made  a  plea  for  greater  excess  of  work,  and  the  children 
grown  up  forget  themselves  in  their  own  work — 
chew  tobacco,  bolt  cocktails,  swallow  ten-minute  din- 
ners ;  work  again — home,  jaded  and  used  up  ;  lecture  at 
Rev.  Dr.  Spriggins'  on  the  Iniquity  of  all  Light  Litera- 
ture, or  the  duty  of  Agonizing ;  *  sleep,  w^ork,  sharp 
practice ;  put  off  payments — get  discount  at  the  board 
for  X —  "  who  goes  to  our  church,  you  know " — buy 
notes  below  par  to  pay  off  the  people  with — adroit  tricks 
by  means  of  more  unscrupulous  agents — it's  their  busi- 
ness where  the  money  comes  from — toil  and  steam — such 
is,  I  honestly  believe,  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  of 
the  life  of  busy  Americn,  and  that  of  busy  England  is  not 
far  from  it.  And  there  are  so  many  good  reasons  for  it 
all.  Reasons  plenty  as  blackberries.  A  must  live  in  as 
good  a  house  as  B.  B  has  a  parcel  of  soulless,  tasteless 
furniture,  without  one  work  of  art,  or  good  book  among 
it  all  (never  having  educated  himself  for  aught  but  work 
— "  never  had  time  for  it,  you  know"),  and  A's  wife  must 
have  as  fine.  Is  all  this  better  than  a  higher  class  ma- 
chine or  animal  life  1  Does  it  call  into  exercise  any  of 
the  higher  capacities  or  abilities  of  the  soul?  Does  a 
single  work  of  genius  in  existence,  a  single  feeling  of  the 

*  "  "We  must  agonize  if  we  would  see  God."    This  expression  was  in 
one  of  the  latest  sermons  which  I  heard. 
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Joyousness  of  Beauty  and  Nature  find  its  way  to  such 
brains  or  hearts  ?  But  still  it  is  more  ridiculous  when 
these  human  machines  cover  their  walls  with  pictur'^s, 
and  veneer  their  souls  with  art  and  reading,  for  then  th^ 
sense  of  parody,  of  affectation,  and  incongruity  becomes 
to  the  observer  painfully  acute.  Oh!  the  illiterate  buy- 
ers of  expensive  pictures  ;  and  oh !  the  readers,  who 
"generally  prefer  prose,"  or  ask  one  another,  "Are  you 
fond  of  poetry  1 "  and  receive  for  answer,  "  Yes ;  most 
kinds  except  blank  verse." 

Misunderstand  me  not,  reader.  I  am  the  last  man  on 
earth  to  blame  poor  humanity  for  being  what  circum- 
stances have  made  it,  or  to  find  fault  with  it  for  strug- 
gling even  into  false  positions,  so  that  it  does  struggle 
and  fight  right  manfully.  Not  in  word  or  in  thought 
would  I  utter  aught  against  all  the  brownstone  houses, 
with  imitation  stucco,  "  looking-glass  frame  windows,"  or 
the  gimcrack  upholstery,  so  long  as  they  are  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  that  under  pressure  which  is  con- 
tinually forcing  the  poor  man  up  into  the  millionnaire. 
But  when  I  see  men,  whose  education  has  taught  them 
better,  flattering  all  these  ignorants  and  their  machine- 
life,  praising  those  who  live  in  it,  telling  them  that  they 
are  gloriously  attaining  the  highest  aims  which  man  need 
strive  for,  and  that  Work  is  positively  all  in  all ;  then  I 
feel  that  a  protest  is  needed  against  such  a  limited  view 
of  humanity.  I  feel  that  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of 
these  workmen  something  must  be  said  and  done  that 
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they  may  not  grow  up  into  mere  ^vo^king-bees  or  mere 
drones.  Hives  are  beautiful,  honey  is  sweet,  and  very 
wonderful  is  all  the  arrangement  of  cells,  but  society  is 
not  a  hive,  nor  are  we  bees.  If  we  were,  God  would 
have  suffered  the  world  to  stop  short  with  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  permitted  the  Church  to  complete  the  grand 
plan  which  it  honestly  entertained  of  reducing  all  man- 
kind to  Hindoo  castes,  and  of  making  every  man  perfectly 
happy  in  his  caste.  It  w^as  a  grand  design,  and  would 
have  succeeded — had  Man  only  been  a  limitable  animal ! 
However,  the  restless  fever  of  Work  was  created — 
the  natural  result  of  antecedent  historical  causes — and 
unpoetic  as  it  was,  and  cheerless  as  it  was,  it  demanded 
poetical  expression,  and  found  it,  principally  in  a  few 
lyrics.  These  adaptations  to  a  popular  demand,  and  to 
the  growing  national  consciousness  of  great  activity,  and 
an  equally  great  want  of  happiness,  were  moderate  in 
tone,  ingenious  in  construction  ;  in  short,  they  corre- 
sponded to  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  gave  them  birth,  and 
therefore  must  be  regarded  as  good  and  true  works  of  art, 
according  to  their  time.  They  w^ere  not  "deeply  poetic," 
though  popularly  believed  to  be  such,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  no  man  who  fills  an  appointed  round  of  in- 
dustrial duty  in  the  spirit  of  a  horse  in  a  mill,  without 
connecting  his  labor  with  high  or  genial  attributes,  can 
be  said  to  have  much  in  common  with  poetry ;  and  it  was 
precisely  this  Work  for  the  sake  of  Work  which  the 
poems  which  enjoyed  a  few  years  ago  the  most  popular- 
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ity  set  forth.  The  public  had  been  already  partially  ex- 
cited into  self-consciousness  of  their  predominant  charac- 
teristics by  Mr.  Carlyle's  fine  utterances  on  the  Gospel 
of  Labor  and  of  Christianity  as  the  Religion  of  Sorrow. 
In  those  days  it  was  beginning  to  be  for  the  first  time 
clearly  and  popularly  understood  that  Labor  was  a  vast 
rising  power,  in  every  state  a  tremendous  force  gradually 
acquiring  political  supremacy,  and  eventually  destined, 
through  the  infinite  modifications  of  capital^  to  probably 
overthrow  the  last  remnants  of  that  IMiddle  Age  which  is 
still,  though  greatly  battered,  the  stronghold  of  modern 
society.  This  much  was  understood,  and  so  far  as  it 
went  it  was  very  well ;  but  more  than  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  taken  up.  It  was  not  understood  that  In- 
dustrial Progress,  as  since  set  forth  by  Henry  C.  Carey, 
involves  a  harmony  of  all  interests,  that  the  interests  of 
employer  and  employed  are  every  year  becoming  more 
identified  ;  that  labor  is  blending  with  science,  that  science 
is  slowly  leading  art  to  real  wants  and  to  Nature,  and 
finally  that  as  Romance,  according  to  Warton,  was  a  feel- 
ing unknown  to  classic  antiquity,  so  we  are  developing 
out  of  Industry  an  infinitely  higher  feeling  than  was 
known  to  the  Romantic  age — a  warm  interest  in  making 
others  and  ourselves  rationally  happy.  By-gone  ages  de- 
veloped great  individuals,  but  the  present  age  is  develop- 
ing great  Ideas,  and  it  is  these  Ideas  which  at  some  future 
period  will  be  the  world's  heroes  and  rulers. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  intimately 
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acquainted  with  the  past,  and  consequently,  like  all  of  us, 
dear  reader — more's  the  pity — still  steeped  in  "  Romance." 
On  him  this  swart  and  mighty  Labor,  unconscious  of 
its  power,  burst  forth  giant  like,  and  convinced  through 
this  romantic  spirit — shrewd  Scotchman  though  he  be 
— that  everything  has  been  done  in  the  world  by  in- 
dividual resolve  (and  unaware  that  there  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  gradually  coalescing  interests  and  ideas  springing 
out  of  the  masses),  he  went  to  work  vigorously  building  up 
a  Hero-Worship,  and  hinting  at  a  sociology  which  in  its 
chaotic  power  reminds  us  of  that  Brute-Godhood  of  which 
he  loves  to  speak.  Norse  Jotuns  and  Charles  the  Fifth, 
wild  singers  of  the  "  Marseillaise,"  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Danton,  Dr.  Johnson  and  Jean  Paul  Richter ;  any- 
thing or  anybody,  which  from  Saturn  down  to  Satan  ever 
came  tearing  bravely  out  of  the  "  wild  Inane  "  into  form 
and  work,  received  from  him  a  certificate  of  honor- 
able mention.  Work,  Labor,  Action,  no  matter  for 
what,  so  that  it  was  only  Action  ;  and  especially  if  it 
were  Action  duly  clad  in  romantic  forms.  There  are 
passages  in  the  French  Revolution  in  which  this  ad- 
miration for  the  wild,  the  muscular,  the  ranting,  and 
theatrical  becomes  positively  silly.  Labor  was  a  grim 
Orson  to  be  led  about  by  the  Valentine  of  genius  ;  and 
it  was  because  the  asje  was  wanting  in  heroic  Valen- 
tines  that  Mr.  Carlyle  snubbed  it,  spat  on  it,  called  it 
atheistic,  and  everything  mean;  quite  unconscious  that 
all  the  while  poor  Orson,  like  that  other  rustic  Cimone 
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of  the  Decameron,  was  gradually  educating  himself  into 
something  infinitely  nobler  than  the  aristocratic  Valentine 
ever  was.  Strange  that  while  Mr.  Carlyle  accuses  Amer- 
ica of  never  having  produced  a  great  idea,  America  is  at 
this  present  day  far  in  advance  of  the  world  in  the  popu- 
lar development  of  those  great  ideas  which  are  to  govern 
the  future — the  ideas  of  fostering  national  industry  as  the 
great  life  of  the  state,  of  the  harmony  of  interests,  of  the 
credit  system  as  a  means  of  rapid  progress,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  peace  element  into  diplomacy,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Marcy  ;  of  the  proper  regulation  of  penitentiaries, 
and  of  the  use  of  the  railroad,  not  merely  to  carry  pas- 
sengers from  one  town  to  another,  but  to  create  new 
towns,  and  to  break  up  the  wilderness.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a 
scholar  of  the  Past,  arguing  from  the  Past,  and  conse- 
quently had  no  idea  that  society  would  ever  be  regener- 
ated, save  by  the  old  machinery  of  heroes,  to  which — de- 
spite his  Clothes  Philosophy,  and  "  decaying  rags  of  sym- 
bols " — he  desired  there  might  be  attached  much  flaming 
tinsel,  and  many  spangles,  the  whole  to  be  marched  about 
to  the  tunes  of  "  Marseillaises,"  the  "  Runes  of  Odin," 
"  Vivat  Fredericus  Rex,"  and  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied  !  " 

According  to  Carlyle,  the  monster  Utilitaria — he 
calls  it  a  monster,  and  dreads  it  like  the  devil — is  only 
to  be  suffered  to  go  forth,  shackled  by  all  manner  of  nose- 
rings, and  chains,  and  ropes — vide  "  Sartor  Resartus " 
— to  crush  old  forms.  Carlyle  did  not  see,  will  not  see, 
that  this   Uiilitaria  bides  by  no  ropes  and  chains ;    and 
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that  if  an  elephant  (such  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  the  simile),  it  is  no  show-beast,  going  to  astonish 
rustics  at  a  country  fair,  but  the  tremendous  incarnate 
Buddha,  bent  on  redeeming  the  world  by  a  new  avatar, 
to  be  renewed  in  due  time  in  new  forms.  Is  not  this 
same  Utility  clothing  the  world,  feeding  it  and  school- 
ing it,  thereby  giving  to  it  not  only  Carlyle's  Clothes 
Philosophy,  but  all  other  philosophies  ;  in  short,  all  that 
knowledge  which  is  to  reappear  in  progress  1  Verily, 
labor  is  the  great  motive  power  of  the  world  ;  to  him 
who  will  understand  it,  also  its  prophet — yea,  I  say  unto 
you,  and  more  than  a  prophet — for  it  will  work  out  its 
own  predictions. 

And  here  some  one  may  say  :  "  What  have  you  then 
against  sturdy  American  labor,  grim  and  joyless  though 
it  be  ;  or  against  Mr.  Longfellow,  or  any  other  poet,  for 
giving  it  a  voice  in  Psalms  of  Life  ?  "  I  most  assuredly 
have  nothing  against  them,  any  more  than  I  have  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  or  the  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  the  French  Revolutions — all  of  which  I 
admire.  They  all  filled  necessary  places  in  the  Past. 
There  was  even  a  time  for  Puritans  to  pass  Blue  Laws ; 
and  a  still  more  wretched  time,  but  still  one  absolutely 
necessary,  for  men  to  be  told  that 

"  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 
But  to  work  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day." 

But  I  do  hold  that  the  day  is  dawning  when  more 
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cheerful  songs  shall  be  sung,  and  man  shall  find  that 
Enjoyment  is  our  destined  end  and  way,  and  that  by 
means  of  it  we  shall  find  ourselves  advanced  infinitely 
farther  on  each  succeeding  morrow.  Having  learned 
"  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong," 
we  are  now  to  learn  how  much  sublimer  it  is  to  be 
strong  without  the  suffering,  and  toith  fearlessness, 
cheerfulness,  and  joyousness.  And  I  trust  I  may  be 
acquitted  of  any  desire  to  ridicule  a  fine  poem  which  has 
had,  and  is  still  having  its  practical  uses,  when  I  say,  that 
the  youth  in  "  Excelsior,"  whose  object  was  to  climb  to 
the  summit  of  St.  Bernard,  or  achieve  the  Gothard  Pass, 
would  have  effected  his  object  better  had  he  accepted  the 
hospitable  invitation  of  the  young  lady,  or  of  others,  and 
waited  till  the  next  morning,  when  by  clear  sunlight, 
and  duly  refreshed,  he  might  have  gone  joyfully  onward 
and  upward.     Festina  lente  ! 

We  know  that  we  can  work ;  nay,  we  know  that 
industry  is  spreading  at  such  a  miraculous  rate  over  the 
world,  that  there  can  be  no  check  to  it.  It  requires  no 
longer  Psalms  of  Life  to  keep  it  in  grim  spirits.  Labor 
is  now  ready  for  more  cheerful  songs,  for  it  is  ceasing 
to  regard  itself  as  a  curse  to  be  simply  borne  with 
clenched  teeth,  and  with  as  little  groaning  as  possible. 
The  higher  labor  rises,  the  more  intellectual  it  becomes, 
the  more  capable  is  it  of  self-support,  and  the  more  does 
it  supply  its  own  enthusiasm.  Every  year  sees  labor 
thus  rising,  sees  hand  work  supplanted  by  machinery  and 
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head  work ;  sees  the  mechanic  becoming  an  artisan,  and 
the  artisan  an  artist.  We  exhort  the  galley-slave,  in 
popular  parlance,  to  "  grin  and  bear  it,"  but  the  work- 
man rising  in  the  social  scale  is  capable  of  more  cheerful 
consolation. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  turned  over  from  day  to 
day  American  newspapers,  of  town  and  country,  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  degree  to  wiiich  the  pitiless  resolve  to 
"  grin  and  bear  it "  has  been  cultivated ;  or  of  the 
amount  of  small  poetry  and  literature  extant,  which  is 
dedicated  to  setting  it  forth.  Some  European  physi- 
ologist believes  that  the  Anglo-American  is  gradually 
Indlanizing ;  he  might  have  urged  in  confirmation  these 
stoical  lyrics  whose  spirit  is  so  wonderfully  like  that  of 
the  songs  of  a  red-skin  at  the  stake. 

"  Now  the  flame  rises  bright,  I  exult  in  my  pain, 
And  the  son  of  Alknoomook  shall  never  complain." 

In  fact,  this  song  has  always  been  a  great  favorite  in 
New  England,  and  I  now  see  why.  But  not  only  are 
there  songs  current  of  this  seal  ping-knife  and  death-stake 
description  ;  there  are  also  aggravating  little  pine- 
splinters  in  the  form  of  axioms.  The  following  was  at 
one  time  a  great  favorite  with  the  Whip  and  Good 
school  of  soul-killers. 

"What  "Wins. — The  nerve  which  never  relaxes,  the  eye  which 
never  blenches,  the  thought  which  never  wanders — these  are  the 
masters  of  victory." 

Yes ;    and  very  often   the  man   of  the  nerve  which 
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never  relaxes,  and  the  eyes  which  never  blench,  et  cetera, 
finds  out  in  the  end  that  when  he  gets  the  victory  he  is 
like  the  one  who  drew  the  elephant.  Ah  !  this  goading 
an  overdriven  horse,  this  preaching  of  never-relaxed 
nerves,  and  never-"  blenched  "  eyes  to  a  nation  which  is 
working  itself  into  dyspepsia  and  death,  is  the  silliest  of 
stuff.  "  What  wins,"  indeed  !  as  if  health  and  amuse- 
ment, and  a  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  were  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  man  ;  or  as  if  any  victory  were  worth 
winning  which  excluded  these  from  the  economy  of  life. 
God  and  Nature  teach  us  this,  and  we  will  not  recognize 
it.  There  is  but  one  element  common  to  all  the  infinite 
processes  of  Nature,  and  that  is  Beauty — corresponding 
to  enjoyment.  Study  the  heavens,  it  is  there ;  take  the 
microscope  and  sink  to  infinitesimal  infusoria,  it  is  there ; 
and  yet  man,  in  his  miserable  pride  and  vanity,  will  not 
admit  that  it  is  intended  that  he  shall  recognize  this 
omnipresent  element  as  much  as  any  other.  He,  forsooth, 
can  dispense  with  it !  How  few,  how  drearily  few  is  the 
number  of  those  who  recosnize  that  the  truest  and 
highest  and  noblest  victory  which  we  can  win  in  this  life 
is  that  which  lifts  us  to  health,  Joyousness,  and  the 
pure,  holy  delights  of  Nature. 

Ay,  there  will  yet  come  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
will  stand  in  the  sunlight,  and  look  back  upon  the  van- 
ished nightmare  dreams,  and  grim,  ghastly  life  of  the 
past ;  when  the  Morning  Red  will  gleam  beautifully  on 
strong  forms  of  men  and  women,  who  have  found  that 
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beauty  and  health  and  joyousness  and  earnestness  in 
kindness  and  love — yes,  and  enthusiasm  too — are  the 
things  best  worth  living  for.  Farewell,  then,  to  the 
nightmare  days  of  dyspepsia  and  of  weeping — "lost 
Edens  and  buried  Lenores."  In  the  coming  time,  when 
all  the  interests  of  employer  and  employed,  of  Capital 
and  Labor,  will  be  understood  to  be  identical,  as  our 
national  political  economy  prophesies,  then  there  will  be 
better  times  in  store, 

"  When  length  of  face  and  solemn  air, 

From  morn  to  noon  and  night, 
Will  not  the  prime  assurance  be 

That  all  within  is  right ; 
There  is  a  good  time  coming — shout 

The  gracious  truth  abroad  ! 
When  cheer  of  soul  shall  please  mankind, 

As  aye  it  pleases  God." 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 


"  Memini  virum  excellentem  ingenio  et  virtute  Albertum  Dtteeeitm  plc- 
torem  dicere,  se  juvcnem  floridas  et  maxime  varias  picturas  amasse  seque 
admiratorem  suorum  operum  valde  lii>tatum  esse,  contemplantem  banc  varie- 
tatem  in  sua  aliqua  pictura.  Postea  se  senem  coepisse  intueri  Naturam,  et 
illius  nativara  fticiem  intueri  conatum  esse,  eauique  simplicitatem  tunc  intel- 
lexisse  summum  artis  decus  esse.  Quam  cum  non  prorsus  adsequi  posset, 
dicebat  se  jam  non  esse  admiratorem  operum  suorum  ut  olim,  sed  saepe 
gemere  intuentem  suas  tabulas,  et  cogitantem  de  infirraitate  sua." — Epistolos 
Philipi  Melanciithonis,  Ep.  4T,  apud  Epistolas  D.  Ekasmi,  et  P.  M. 


If  we  wanted,  reader,  a  confirmation  or  illustration 
of  Comte's  theory,  that  all  knowledge  tends  to  a  useful 
development,  just  as  the  flower  tends  to  become  a  fruit, 
or  as  astrology  tends  to  become  astronomy,  we  might 
find  it  in  the  fact  that  the  day  has  manifestly  gone  by 
M'hen  the  mere  belles-lettres  scholar  was  accepted  as 
authority  in  judging  for  a  people.  Nay,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  perceive,  though  slowly,  that  such  men  are 
not  qualified  to  write  even  fair,  well-balanced  books  of 
travel,  and  convey  a  correct  idea  of  other  people.  Take 
up  any  work  of  the  times,  giving  the  impressions  or  ex- 
pressions of  any  scholar,  any  popular  writer,  of  his 
travels,  and  what  do  we  find?     Poetry,  of  course,  and 
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scholarship;  the  Present  judged  hy  the  Past — grand 
remhiiscences  and  ingenious  applications  to  existing  men 
and  circumstances.  But  who  among  these  merely  liier- 
ary  observers  takes  into  every  calculation  that  Indus- 
trial scientific  element  which  is  new  to  the  world,  new 
to  history,  and  which  is  rapidly  modifying  social  life, 
habits  of  reasoning,  thought  itself  in  every  form  %  Of 
what  avail  is  it  to  visit  England  with  one's  head  filled  with 
Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Newton,  Chaucer,  Horiker ; 
yes,  all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  past,  if  all  one 
can  do  is*  to  egotistically  entertain  readers  and  curiously 
watch  what  bits  of  antiquity  still  float  here  and  there 
in  manners  and  customs?  It  is  all  very  well,  doubtless, 
but  it  is  all  mere  blossoms.  The  growing  want  of  the 
age  is  fruit.  Not  merely  the  tables  and  facts  of  Henry 
Buckle,  not  by  any  means  only  the  contributions  of  the 
mere  man  of  science,  which  are  like  fruit  pared  and  dried 
for  winter  use ;  but  the  fruit  in  all  its  fresh  maturity, 
beautiful  and  fragrant  as  the  blossom,  combining  Past 
and  Present.  In  short,  it  is  no  longer  the  astrologer 
whom  we  want,  but  the  astronomer — and  not  the  mere 
astronomer  either,  for  to  the  judicious  and  truly  elevated 
mind,  astronomy,  regarded  from  the  stand  point  of  the 
Beautiful  alone,  reveals  infinitely  more  beauty  and  har- 
mony than  were  ever  presented  by  all  the  mysticism  and 
dreams  of  sidereal  prophets. 

In  their  highest  forms,  Art  and  Science   blend  and 
become  identical,  just  as  the  Good  and  Beautiful  assimi- 
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late,  the  more  we  trace  them  to  their  source  in  Truth. 
Every  age  has  seen,  and  every  age  will  see,  art  becoming 
more  practical,  yet  really  not  less  beautiful.  Look  over 
such  books  as  those  of  Baptista  Porta,  Weckherus, 
Bishop  Wilkins,  or  still  better,  Salverte,  and  learn  how 
exclusively,  in  their  infancy,  steam,  mechanics,  in  fact, 
every  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  were  devoted  to  illus- 
trating the  merely  ornamental  and  fanciful — the  jugglery 
of  superstition,  and  all  its  dreams.  Even  architecture  in 
early  ages  devoted  all  its  force  to  producing  artistic  effect, 
indwelling  comfort  being  a  less  than  secondary  considera- 
tion. Little  by  little  Beauty  has  yielded  to  Use ;  or  let 
me  rather  say,  a  lower  stage  of  beauty  has  risen  to  what 
will  be,  when  fully  developed,  a  higher  one.  We  are  as 
yet  so  much  under  the  theatrical  influence  of  the  past, 
that  we  cannot,  dare  not,  regard  the  real  as  noble  and 
beautiful,  and  we  sneer  at  the  practical  as  at  something 
base.  But  wait  a  few  years !  So  surely  as  my  pen 
now  traces  these  lines,  so  surely  will  the  practical 
tendency  of  this  age  raise  Man  to  an  inconceivably 
higher  and  more  liberal  conception  of  beauty  and  art 
than  he  ever  before  entertained.  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  Truth,  and  Truth  in  this  life  is  hidden  in 
Nature  and  in  man's  real  wants  and  capacities ;  not  in 
Dreams. 

I  believe  that  all  which  we  now  call  poetry  and  art 
will  fall  in  with  the  realizing  tendency  of  the  age,  with 
its  practical  onward  march,  and  be  raised  to  the  ranks 
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of  Science  or  of  accurate  knowledge.  Germany  has,  in 
fact,  "well-nigh  made  a  science  of  aesthetics,  or  at  least 
established  a  basis  of  classification  of  all  developments  in 
art  which  future  thinkers  may  carry  out.  And  though 
we  may  not  now  see  precisely  how  it  will  be  that  this 
commonplace,  practical  progress  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, wash-tubs  and  clothes  for  the  million,  will  end  in 
being  identified  with  a  continual  realization  of  beauty, 
pleasure  and  joyousness,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  it  will 
be  so,  and  that  only  a  narrow-minded  clinging  to  forms 
fast  wearing  out,  induces  us  to  rant  at  this  as  the 

"  Wretchedest  age,  since  Time  began." 

And  though  we  cry  out  that  Art  is  dead  and  Poetry 
no  more,  we  may  yet  learn  that  there  was  infinitely 
more  truth  than  Bacon  himself  dreamed  of  when  he 
said :  "  That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express :  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life." 

What  is  to  be  the  Art  of  the  Future  ? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must  ascertain  what 
was  the  leading  condition  or  principle  under  which  that 
whiclb  we  now  call  Art  was  formed,  and  ascertain 
whether  it  is-  still  living  though  dormant,  or  whether  an 
entirely  new  principle  is  not  forming  ? 

It  is  a  matter  worth  remark,  that  at  present  those 

scholars  who  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of 

history,  and  who  appreciate  that  each  strongly-worked 

epoch,  and  that  alone,  has  given  the  world  a  distinctive 
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art  and  literature,  are  now  all  anxiousVy  looking  forward 
to  a  future  which  shall  be  brilliant  in  product.  In  all 
by -gone  ages,  men  lived  in  their  present.  The  Egyptians 
knew  nothing  which  was  not  Egyptian ;  the  Dutch  painter 
of  the  sixteenth  century  remained  firmly  Dutch ;  in  all 
these  schools  and  styles  there  was  no  looking  outside  of 
nationality,  of  that  which  they  literally  were. 

Now  we  see  in  architecture,  in  painting,  in  poetry,  in 
every  product  of  the  kind,  simply  a  gathering  up  and 
combining  what  others  have  done.  Ask  what  is  new  in 
pictures ;  we  are  shown  the  pre-Haphaelite  imitations 
of  Millais  and  Hunt.  Look  for  novelties  in  architecture, 
and  we  find  Norman  or  Gothic,  or  "  Composite,"  or 
"  Koman "  edifices.  The  great  merit  of  Tennyson,  ac- 
cording to  Kingsley,  is  to  have  most  nearly  reproduced 
the  real  old  English  ballad,  and  so  it  goes,  through  the 
whole  circle  of  art.  No  wonder  that  earnest  thinkers 
begin  to  inquire  for  the  Art  of  the  Future,  and  w^onder 
what  it  is  to  be. 

Yet  this  our  age  has  produced  one  stupendous  original 
thought,  with  many  of  its  results ;  though  these  are  as 
yet  only  in  the  very  beginning.  I  mean  Science  with  its 
practical  applications ;  its  technology,  in  the  form  of 
steam-engines,  looms,  clothes  and  food  for  everybody,  and 
scores  of  thousands  of  other  novelties.  And  dilettanti 
keep  wondering  what  the  Art  of  the  future  is  to  be,  when 
this  stupendous  power  of  Science  is  advancing  at  colossal 
strides,  inevitably  destined  in  a  few  years  to  swallow  up 
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every  old-time  idea,  every  trace  oi"  old  romance  and  art, 
poetry  and  romantic  or  sentimental  feeling ,  yes,  to  con- 
q^i3r  even  literature,  and  then  reproduce  society  com- 
pletely changed,  modified  and  made  beautiful,  in  a  spirit 
which  will  be  neither  classic  nor  Gothic,  but  differing 
from  both,  and  infinitely  more  glorious  than  either — the 
spirit  of  the  most  literal  of  facts — of  pure  Nature. 

Science  is  every  day  taking  Man  away  from  the  ideal, 
the  morbid,  the  sickly  and  visionary  ;  trom  the  fond  fan- 
cies of  early  ages,  and  leading  him  to  facts  and  to  nature. 
She  is,  though  we  see  it  not,  taking  us  from  conventional 
ideas  of  beauty,  such  as  all  art  hitherto  has  labored  under, 
and  leading  us  to  direct  appreciation  of  beauty  as  it  is. 
\Vhen  science — and  all  organization  is  science — shall  have 
progressed  so  far  as  to  secure  rights  and  comforts  to  all, 
we  will  find  that  practical  usefulnesss,  or  the  monster 
Utility,  so  much  decried  by  the  poets  of  the  day  and  by 
philosophers,  has  led  us  to  the  highest  forms  of  beauty, 
and  to  a  blending  of  the  beautiful  with  the  useful  wher- 
ever the  latter  occurs. 

Nature  never  creates  an^^thing  without  beauty.  "  On 
old  decay  the  greenest  mosses  spring,"  and  the  dullest, 
dryest  old  experimenter  with  a  microscope  finds  himself 
compelled  to  give  names  expressive  of  beauty  to  invisible 
marvels  abounding  in  what  Man's  short-sightedness  calls 
ugly.  When  Science  shall  have  advanced  to  investing 
the  humblest  articles  with  beauty,  at  cheap  rates  ;  when 
the  photograph  or  other  inventions  shall  give  the  flcwver, 
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or  the  as  yet  unseen  marvels  of  the  sea,  or  of  space,  in 
any  colors  and  of  any  size,  will  there  not  be  an  approach 
to  Nature  and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  beauty  showered 
in  upon  us,  such  as  Art  never  dreamt  of?  Eaphael 
never  painted  such  an  exquisite  loveliness  as  there  is 
alive  in  flesh  and  blood,  when  expressing  true  emotion 
by  its  glances ;  but  what  1  assert  needs  no  proof,  no 
comparison,  to  those  who  have  seen  with  awe  the  mighty 
levers  now  slowly  preparing,  which  will  move  the  world. 

A  writer,  in  commenting  on  this  progress  of  science, 
very  properly  remarks,  that  some  persons  have  appre- 
hended that  in  this  deluge  of  the  material,  the  ideal  may 
be  entirely  lost. 

"  There  have  been  not  a  few  who,  in  the  strong  physical 
and  mechanical  proclivities  of  the  age,  have  fancied  they 
discerned  an  imminent  danger — the  danger  of  the  spir- 
itual nature  being  submerged  and  put  in  abeyance,  and 
all  thought  of  and  interest  in  a  future  and  immortal  life 
being,  swallowed  up  in  the  splendors  and  enjoyments, 
wherewith  physical  science  promises  to  endow  the  present 
material  existence.  As  evidence  of  this  state  of  things, 
it  has  been  urged  that  Religion  has  lost  much  of  its  hold 
on  the  faith  and  feelings  of  men." 

Against  this,  plain,  undoubting  Faith  is  very  properly 
held  up.  But  if  more  earthly  reasoning  be  needed,  may 
we  not  find  it  in  the  argument  that  if  science  and  prac- 
tical usefulness  are  really  leading  us  back  to  nature — 
artificial  as  the  means  may  seem  to  be — such  community 
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with  nature  will  do  more  to  dispose  us  to  the  truth  than 
aught  besides  ?  Truth  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  things, 
and  he  who  walks  in  Truth  and  Nature  walks  with  God. 

Let  me,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  repetition — 
and  he  is  a  poor  thinker  and  one  most  unworthy  a  reader, 
who  will  not  risk  more  than  that  to  set  forth  what  he 
truly  believes — speak  more  in  detail  of  this  possible  future 
and  formation  of  Art. 

The  reader  who  has  ever  studied  the  peculiarities 
of  that  sober  little  insect,  the  common  household  ant, 
has  doubtless  observed  the  mechanical  regularity  with 
which,  when  some  Pa^/s  du  Cocagne  of  a  dead  blue- 
bottle fly,  or  deceased  beetle,  has  been  discovered,  two 
regular  routes  ar6  at  once  established,  one  toward  the 
prey,  another  from  it.  Every  ant  takes  the  down-train, 
helps  himself  to  dead  fly,  moves  off*,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
may  be  discovered  several  yards  distant,  travelling  in 
regular  procession  with  his  fellows. 

All  goes  well  so  long  as  the  continuity  is  kept  up. 
But  break  up  the  procession,  brush  away  a  yard  of  up 
and  down  trains,  and  then  note  the  bewilderment  of  the 
unfortunate  little  Arabs  !  They  know  not  for  a  long 
time  whether  to  go  to  the  right  or  the  left — all  is  tohu 
boku,  all  void  and  confusion.  Those  who  have  just  re- 
turned from  their  banquet  are  as  unable  as  were  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Piper  of  Hamelin  to  say  how  they  went  away. 
They  know  that  they  came  from  Blue-Bottle  Land  : 

"  But  how,  or  why,  they  don't  understand." 
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And  they  move  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  up  and 
down,  and  go  wiring  in  and  wiring  out,  leaving  observers 
still  in  doubt  whether  the  ants  upon  the  track  are  clear- 
ing out  or  going  back.  All  that  they  know  is,  nothing 
can  be  known  ! 

The  present  condition  of  the  intellectual  energies  of 
the  civilized  world  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  ants 
whose  trains  of  travel  have  been  broken  up.  For  the 
first  time  since  man  came  into  the  world,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral, an  universal  period  of  doubt  and  of  hesitation. 
Outside  of  the  circles  of  the  men  of  science  of  the  second 
and  third  classes,  who  are  satisfied  with  their  batteries 
and  crucibles,  and  the  "  industrial  progressives,"  there 
is  not  a  really  thinking  mind  in  existence  which  does 
not  recognize  that  the  old  paths  of  thought  are  broken 
up,  and  that  the  new  are  not  as  yet  formed.  The  Ger- 
mans are  anxiously  worrying  themselves  about  the  Zu- 
kunftsmusik — the  Music  of  the  Future — and  the  Art  of 
the  Future — for  there  is  no  longer  satisfaction  in  the 
great,  highly-trained,  critical  minds  of  the  age  with  what 
the  age  produces.  Produces  ! — alas  !  it  produces  noth- 
ing. Are  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  anything  but  a  Re- 
production 1  Is  Verdi's  music,  after  all,  anything  but  a 
spasmodic  straining  and  wrenching  against  the  spirit  of 
the   age,   to    create    something    original,    while   the   age 

vetoes  the  effort !     Statuary !     Of  Poetry,  be  it  of 

type  or  of  daily  life,  I  have  already  spoken. 

The  earlier  ages  of  the  world  were  full  of  physical 
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confusion,  but  of  mental  confusion  they  had  but  little. 
The  Egyptian  painter  knew  exactly  what  to  paint  the 
age  had  taught  a  lesson  which  all  artists  repeated  like 
children,  some  more  readily  perhaps  than  others,  but  it 
was  all  the  same  lesson.  There  was  no  demand  for 
something  radically  new.  The  most  elaborate,  the  most 
stupendous  works  of  the  carvers  and  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  trifling,  so  far  as  mental  wear  and 
tear  were  concerned,  compared  to  what  artists  of  the 
present  day  suffer,  who  are  always  racked  for  novelties. 
Take  that  miracle  of  miracles,  the  Shrine  of  Saint  Law- 
rence, by  Adam  Kraft.  From  boyhood  to  age,  Adam 
Kraft's  head  had  contained  little  else  save  trefoils,  ogives, 
persil,  thistle,  and  feuille  d'Olivier  mouldings,  mascarons 
and  garlands.  He  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  called 
on  to  do  any  work  out  of  the  Gothic  "  style,"  and  of 
only  a  certain  subdivision  of  Gothic  at  that.  Centuries 
of  tradition,  tens  of  thousands  of  models  and  suggestions 
around  him  all  the  time,  made  the  task  easier.  He  was 
inspired  with  a  single  spirit,  and  having  genius,  did 
great  things — much  greater  than  he  could  have  done 
had  he  been  set  to  make  a  Norman  fount  to-day,  a 
"  Greek  "  pulpit  to-morrow,  an  Egyptian  organ  the  third, 
and  perhaps  at  a  Choctaw  stair-case  on  the  fourth. 

What  has  been  said  holds  good  for  all  that  men 
sung,  painted,  graved  or  thought  in  those  early  days. 
Nine  tenths  of  their  work  was  done  for  them  by  habit, 
tradition,  and   association.      They   were   ages   in  which 
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nations  were  consolidated  and  formed  according  to  blood 
and  climate  and  habits  and  circumstances,  very  strongly 
marked  nationalities,  and  a  character,  and  this  character 
came  out  in  their  art  and  literature.  Nowadays,  each 
nation  is  losing  its  distinctive  and  sharply-pronounced 
idiomatic  traits.  The  frock-coat  and  Lubin's  perfumery. 
Punch  and  sherry-cobblers,  the  renown  of  Bosiaand  la 
ci  darem  are  more  widely  spread  than  was  ever  the  ser- 
pent worship  of  old.  In  the  far  Pacific,  on  Frazer's 
River,  in  Iceland,  folks  talk  French,  and  say  where  it 
was  they  met  Thackeray  or  Lola  Montez.  Everything 
is  becoming  inextricably  mixed  up.  Of  course  there  are 
no  new,  firm,  absolutely  original  developments  in  such 
an  age.  How  can  there  be  ?  Every  single  great,  origi- 
nal work  of  art,  with  a  real  historical  and  aesthetic  value, 
which  this  world  has  ever  seen,  has  been  the  result  of  pure 
nationality.  The  gentleman  is  now  more  of  a  cosmopolite 
than  ever.  At  present  the  fusion  of  all  national  pecu- 
liarities, or  of  an  incredible  proportion  of  their  social 
differences,  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Already  the  higher 
classes  of  all  countries,  and  the  highly  educated  of  each, 
form  a  nation  by  themselves,  as  contrasted  to  their  own 
peasants.  To  originate  art,  or  to  open  new  bubbling 
fountains  of  pure  poetry  in  such  times  is  impossible. 
You  may  as  well  expect  a  bird  to  fly  over  itself  as  a 
man  to  do  anything  out  of  the  spirit  of  his  age. 

Let  the  reader  turn  over  Charles  Kingsley's  works.     He  is 
the  Englishman  who  most  of  all  strives  and  labors  and  runs 
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around,  like  one  of  the  ants  spoken  of,  and  vexes  his 
soul  with  endeavoring  to  discover  some  path  to  a  new  art 
and  a  new  literature.  He  loses  himself  in  the  cloud  land, 
gorgeous  land  of  the  mystics,  and  walks  in  sunny  fields 
with  the  pure  Greek,  hoping  to  wrench  out  of  some  corner 
of  by-gone  human  thought  the  great  idea.  In  vain.  He 
reviews  English  history,  casts  a  loving  glance  on  Norse 
Berserkers  who  preached  most  gloriously  the  gospel  of 
Muscle,  and  rakes  over  the  whole  field,  of  Philosophy  as 
carefully  as  Tennemann  or  Cousin,  Something  tells  him 
that  those  who  have  been  purely  natural,  who  have  been 
strong  and  healthy  and  loving  and  genial,  have  in  all  ages 
been  really  the  best  poets  and  artists,  and  so  far  he  is  right, 
and  so  far  he  has  done  much  good.  But  he  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  great  truth,  which  the  world  will  yet  admit, 
that  all  great  and  original  thought  has  been  hitherto  a 
national  product,  and  that  this  age  forms  no  new  nations, 
but  rather  extinguishes  the  old. 

Out  of  Norse  sagas  and  Greek  Iliads,  oflt  of  Trouba- 
dour lyrics  and  Divine  Commedias,  out  of  the  Merry  Eng- 
land of  Good  Queen  Bess,  or  of  King  Arthur,  out  of  roman- 
tic Puritanism  and  Miles  Standish,  out  of  all  the  blood  and 
fighting,  and  psalms  and  wails  and  sentiment  and  theat- 
rics and  brain  spinning  of  the  Past,  you  cannot  as  yet 
make  anything  new.  Mix  and  mosaic  them  together  as 
you  will,  the  cement  is  wanting  to  make  them  stick — the 
sentiment  of  national  isolation  and  of  national  concentra- 
tion.    Oxford  symbolism  and  Mr.  Aytoun's  "  Bothwell "— 
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the  whole  array  of  reproductions  must  die.     "  Upharsin  is 
writ  on  the  wall." 

But  there  is  a  coming  art,  a  coming  poetry,  which  will 
gather  strength  as  men  assimilate  and  lose  their  local  feel- 
ings and  hatreds  and  prides,  in  bold,  hearty  genial  cos- 
mopolitanism. It  is  said  scornfully  of  this  age,  that  it 
is  one  of  facts — of  mere  literal  facts.  They  lie  who  say 
so — for  if  it  were  altogether  and  perfectly  an  age  of  facts^ 
it  would  be  the  happiest  age  which  mind  ever  dreamed  of 
—  a  glorious  golden  age,  one  of  loving  and  of  mutual 
aid — for  these,  as  facts  and  common  sense  teach,  would  be 
best  for  our  individual  interests.  It  would  be  an  age  in 
which  the  proportion  of  misery  and  useless  brain-racking 
and  silly  idealities,  and,  in  a  word,  of  pain,  would  be  no 
greater  than  is  that  of  ugliness  in  nature.  It  would  be  an 
age  in  which  man  would  cultivate  Strength  and  Health,  as 
he  now  cultivates  dyspepsia,  sentiment,  liver  complaint, 
"higher  aspirations,"  mental  disease  and  occult  nonsense 
of  all  descrijTtions.  Then  the  world  will  look  back  on  a 
Tennyson  with  painful  pity,  for  they  will  see  how  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  gifted  poets  embraced  a  cloud,  and 
for  punishment  Avas  obliged  to  turn  and  twist  forever 
about  a  revolving  metaphysical  wheel  —  ah !  there  is  a 
great  lesson  in  that  old  story  of  Ixion,  for  had  the  Thes- 
salian  only  embraced  a  real  solid  being  - —  the  mighty, 
firm-limbed,  lusty  Queen  of  Heaven,  instead  of  a  nebulous 
Miss  Nancy  of  Nothing,  he  might  have  begot  a  strong 
race  of  glorious  demi-gods,  and  reigned  lord  of  Olympus, 
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lord  of  the  golden  land  of  Eternal  Mirth,  amid  glad 
revellings  and  sunny  days  and  trains  of  joyous  immortals; 
and  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  raised  his  own  mortal 
fellow  beings  to  the  same  estate — yes,  Madame,  you  and 
I  would  have  been  up  there,  apotheosized  and  nectarized, 
singing  and  loving  it  with  the  best  of  them.  Alas  !  those 
bold  and  fearless  gentlemen  who  did  so  much,  with  the 
best  intentions  for  us,  in  the  olden  time,  all  broke  down 
miserably  and  were  martyred  ;  for  the  devil,  who  reserved 
all  the  blessings  for  a  select  few,  was  as  yet  too  strong. 
Ixion  died  for  us ;  for  us  Prometheus  was  pierced  to  the 
vitals  ;  for  us  millions  of  inventors  and  reformers  have 
died  poor,  or  rich  in  tortures,  and  we  never  found  it  out  till 
too  late. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  minds  not  irrecoverably  wedded 
to  the  past,  who  ask  in  what  the  coming  art,  the  poetry  of 
the  future  will  consist  ?  Let  them  look  around  and  say 
where  can  it  be  if  not  in  Health,  cheerful  labor  and  a 
nearer  approximation  to  pure  Nature,  Nature  freed  from 
metaphysical  self-torment,  than  the  world  has  ever  yet 
beheld  1  Who  and  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
are  those  persons  who  continually  sing  the  sacredness  of 
pain,  the  holy  power  of  affliction,  the  beauty  of  misery  and 
the  loveliness  of  sorrow  ?  Who  but  the  half-trained,  in- 
ferior, second-class  minds,  who  go  on  thinking  just  as 
they  were  started  off  by  other  minds  before  them,  and 
who  are  diseased  by  weakness  and  vanity?  From  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been 
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written  tliat  Man  must  suffer,  but  it  has  also  been  quite 
as  true  that  nine  tenths  of  our  sufferings  are  self-caused  or 
causeless,  and  to  be  eured  by  means  within  our  power. 
"We  dog  ourselves  with  grim  spectres  of  another  world, 
and  with  awful  convictions  of  unknown  sins,  as  though 
our  Father  in  heaven,  who  loves  us  all  so  dearly  and 
warmly,  were  our  eternal  foe ;  and  we  help  ourselves  to 
the  joys  which  He  has  provided  so  liberally,  as  though  to 
take  the  smallest  of  them  were  a  theft  of  infinite  wick- 
edness. Fools  that  we  are,  not  to  see  that  our  nerving 
ourselves  up,  and  shortening  our  lives,  to  make  money  to 
be  spent  in  silly  ostentation  and  rivalry,  or  to  gratify  dark 
terrors  stirred  up  by  a  vanishing  dark  age,  lead  us  into 
myriads  of  unnatural  sins,  delirious  visions,  melancholy 
and  agonized  fantasies. 

But  it  is  coming !  —  the  School  of  Common  Sense 
and  of  Joyousness,  which  will  take  Nature  as  its  stand- 
ard, and  the  absolute  Beauty  with  which  God  has  inspired 
Nature,  for  its  rule  of  life.  She,  too,  is  coming  —  the 
Gloriana  of  our  dream  ;  the  golden-footed  one,  whose 
faint  kisses  from  time  to  time  breathed  into  a  Chaucer,  a 
Homer,  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Goethe,  the  eternal  truth  of  life, 
and  they  became  great.  Then  the  fools  and  weak  ones, 
sick  with  vanity,  who  howled  out  their  Miserere  when 
there  was  nothing  to  howl  over,  will  find  that  they,  too, 
were  of  the  wicked,  who  retarded  the  cause  of  goodness. 

For  Joyousness — believe  it,  dear  reader — is  sacred  and 
beautiful  and  divine. 
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From  what  I  have  written,  the  reader  will  very  cor- 
rectly infer  that  I  hold  the  earnest  study  of  pure  Nature  in 
her  every  development,  and  a  loving  adherence  to  her  laws, 
to  be  the  rules  whereby  we  may  not  only  become  more 
hopeful,  vigorous,  and  joyous,  but  whereon  a  new  Art 
will  be  founded.  To  this  the  reader  will  probably  as- 
sent, nay,  he  may  remind  me  that  the  world  has  assented 
to  it  in  all  ages — the  real  difficulty  being  to  know  how 
we  are  to  learn  what  an  approach  to  Nature  really  is. 
The  clear,  brave  lords  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the 
Revival  held  gloriously  to  the  faith  that  their  revived 
Classicism  was  an  advance  to  Nature  beyond  the  dusky 
Gothic  ogives  in  which  Faust  nearly  died,  and  beyond 
the  block-headed  and  black-lettered  lore  of  the  monks. 
Those  gallant  Italian  gentlemen,  the  Naturalists  Giordano 
Bruno  and  Vanini,  those  noble  martyrs  to  truth  (I  thank 
G.  H.  Lewes  for  the  good  word  he  spoke  for  Bruno),  did 
indeed  strive  even  unto  death  to  lead  man  out  into  the 
free  air,  under  green  branches  and  away  from  the  foul 
vaults  wherein  the  musty  remains  of  Aristotelianism  had 
mouldered  for  centuries.  The  wave  of  the  Revival  fell 
as  it  had  risen,  and  the  golden  dreams  of  Ulrich  von 
Hiitton  and  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  and  Rabelais  and 
Saint  Marguerite  of  Navarre  had  faded  into  a  gray 
Protestant  Scotch  mist.  Only  those  who  had  fired  low 
— the  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  Huguenot  and  Anglican  leaders 
— hit  their  game.  Democratically  and  common-sensibly 
speaking,  it  was  best  so,  for  it  advanced  the  masses,  and 
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even  Peasants'  Wars  and  Anabapists  provided  many  a 
good  scarecrow  for  the  "  proud  and  vicious  nobility  and 
poor  but  virtuous  peasantry."  Art  sank  from  Renais- 
sance to  Rococo,  from  Michael  Angelo  to  Bernini,  from 
Raphael  to  Van  der  WerfF  and  Watteau  and  Greuze, 
until  in  the  last  days  it  touched  the  last  depth  of  the 
Abominable  in  Benjamin  West,  and  yet  at  every  step 
there  was  a  firm  conviction — the  deepest  practical  cre- 
dence— that  a  new  advance  was  being  made  toward 
Nature !  Yes,  in  the  days  of  periwigs  and  patches, 
buckram  and  red-heels,  there  was  full  faith  in  every  cul- 
tivated mind  that  "Taste"  had  never  been  so  intimately 
near  to  pure  Nature — to  the  goddess  in  her  starkest 
nakedness,  and  most  retiring  mood — as  they.  What 
could  be  more  "  natural "  than  their  shepherdesses  and 
little  nude  Cupids ;  what  so  "  unaffected "  as  Marie 
Antoinette  playing  at  milk-maid ;  what  so  simple  as 
Damon  and  Phyllis,  pastorals  and  Pope  ?  Vive  la  com- 
pagnie  !  They  believed  themselves  to  be  quite  as  nat- 
ural as  savages,  and  they  were  indeed  in  some  things 
almost  as  natural  as  their  own  peasants. 

The  truth  is,  that  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
Man  himself  has  been  an  artificial  creature,  he  has  un- 
wittingly regarded  Nature  as  artificial  also.  In  later 
days,  his  poets  and  teachers  have  constantly  insisted  that 
"Nature"  is  a  dead,  impotent  affair,  presenting  doubtless 
very  beautiful  phenomena,  and  indicating  an  infinitely 
clever  manipulation  by  the  Unseen  Artist,  but  actually 
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nothing  in  itself.  It  is  true  that  earnest  inauirers  are  no 
longer  formally  persecuted  or  reviled  by  the  bug-bear 
word  Pantheism  as  the  Transcendentalists  or  American 
Eclectics  were,  bitterly  enough,  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
illiterati.  But  there  is  still  a  popular  disinclination  or 
inability  to  feel  that  in  Nature  herself  there  is  refresh- 
ment and  consolation  for  suffering  humanity  ;  that  she 
enfolds  moral  laws,  and  that  there  can  be  no  Truth  or 
Goodness  in  that  which  cannot 'stand  the  test  of  Beauty. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  poets  in  all  its 
awful  majesty  and  marvellous  power  and  thrilling  reality 
that  the  amount  of  beauty  involved  in  Nature  is  literally 
infinite,  that  every  step  in  study  and  in  science  unfolds 
new  laws  of  loveliness,  and  that  all  inculcate  a  moral  law 
of  health,  strength  and  cheerful  action. 

But  how  shall  a  man  clear  his  way  to  this  shrine  ? 
How  yield  himself  to  Nature  as  to  a  love  and  a  reality 
and  as  a  perfect  life,  requiring  no  diminution  ?  Come 
and  dream  with  me  ! 

I  am  writing  now  in  our  early,  uncertain  May. 
When  a  few  days  shall  have  passed  away,  we  will  be  in 
the  sun-month  of  golden,  glorious  June.  Then  we  shall 
no  longer  tremble  among  the  rapids  and  cataracts  of 
rainy  weather  or  the  vagaries  of  precarious  evenings. 
We  shall  glide  forth  into  the  broad  stream  of  summer, 
under  blue  skies,  out  before  the  laughing  morning 
breeze  among  fair  islands  of  idle  days  and  flower-breath- 
ing nights.     We  go  to  the  land  where  roses  blow ;    we 
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dream  already  of  the  lilies  floating  on  silent  waters,  or 
of  bosky  dells  at  even-tide,  where  eyes  of  light  wander 
like  stars,  and  sweet  voices  laugh  or  murmur  low  and 
waken  the  loves  of  long  ago. 

Reader — dear  friend,  say  nothing  against  poetical 
reveries  of  leafy  June.  If  you  have  sat  under  green 
leaves,  have  made  love  trysts  in  the  quiet  forest,  have 
lain  on  its  gray  rocks  watching  for  hours  the  fountain 
which  ran  from  its  cleft  until  you  knew  the  tune  and  the 
measure  which  gave  birth  to  the  greenwood  ballads  of 
the  olden  time ;  then,  dear  heart,  you  have  known  that 
there  is  a  place  and  a  state  of  mind  where  the  daily  life 
of  the  cities  becomes  poor  and  dim,  where  worldly  wis- 
dom and  cares  are  follies,  and  where  the  only  human 
feeling  which  is  not  out  of  place  is  that  light  of  the  soul 
which  shines  forth  in  the  primitive  colors  of  love,  beauty 
and  enjoyment.  The  Indian  sages  say  there  are  three 
states  of  being — waking,  sleeping,  and  beyond  them 
trance,  which  is  the  true  life  of  the  soul.  But  this  trance 
or  abstraction,  if  it  be  anything,  is  no  morbid,  hypnotic 
catalepsy,  no  mystical  ecstacy.  It  was  never  known  to 
fakir  or  quietist  or  monk  of  Mount  Athos — though 
Behmen  may  have  had  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he  walked 
forth  in  the  fields  and  sat  among  the  hills  of  a  quiet 
Sabbath  morn,  and  saw  all  manner  of  herbs  and  plants, 
and  by  divine  insight  learned  all  their  virtues.  The  true 
life  of  the  soul,  O  reader !  is  that  state  of  mind  which 
steals  over  us  when  we  give  ourselves  up  with  all  our 
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love  and  all  our  mind  perfectly  and  absolutely  to  nature  ; 
when  with  heart  ever  growing  tenderer,  we  seize  on  every 
manifestation  of  loveliness  with  holy  hunger  and  thirst 
after  the  beautiful ;  yea,  when  we  worship  beauty  with- 
out a  single  other  feeling,  entirely  and  perfectly /or  its 
own  sake.  Forget  the  past ;  give  no  heed  to  the  future, 
cast  away  Pharisaisms  and  Puritanisms  and  all  isms,  and 
it  will  come  to  pass  that,  among  rustling  corn  and  sum- 
mer breezes  and  leaves  of  grass,  thou  mayst  have  glimpses 
and  gleams  ever  growing  broader  and  more  beautiful  of 
that  far  land  of  light  w^hich  is  not  afar  to  all  who  love 
it — an*  apocalypse  of  the  greatest  ever-present  truth. 

Oh  !  go  to  the  greenwood  w^hen  the  chestnut  trees 
are  white  with  flower-frost,  when  leafy  life  sends  out 
fresh,  strange  odors  awakened  by  the  dew,  and  when 
young  green  buds,  every  one  awakening  incarnation  of 
divinity,  rise  up  to  light.  Look  at  them  and  remember 
that  the  very  word  "  bud  "  is  of  the  primeval  lost  Arian 
tongue  W'hich  made  of  Buddh  the  type  of  germination. 
The  birds  chirp  softly  from  time  to  time,  they  utter  long, 
sweet  notes  in  their  flight  from  spray  to  spray  ;  you  feel 
as  though  you  might  talk  with  them  could  you  only 
slough  off*  the  cruel  coating  of  the  outer  world.  Ah  !  is 
there  nothing  in  it,  that  all  the  nations  of  early  days,  who 
drew  their  myths  freshest  from  Nature,  had  some  story 
of  a  sage  who  talked  with  birds  ?  Poor  Heine  !  cities 
and  their  gayeties  had  sunk  him  so  low,  that  when  he 
went  into  the  Italian  woods  nothing  but  a  lizard  would 
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hold  communion  with  him — and  the  lizard  talked  of 
Schellino-  and  Hegel !  He  spoke  in  vain  to  the  eagle  and 
to  other  birds  ;  only  the  lizard  came,  to  talk  of  man  and 
man's  wisdom,  and  not  of  Nature. 

And  you  sit  in  the  greenwood  in  long  bands  of 
swaying  light  and  shade  which  enliven  or  darken  the 
forest  grass,  and  hear  the  rivulet-voice  laughing  among 
the  rocks,  through  fibry  roots,  jumping  up  all  too  like 
a  living,  thinking  thing — leaping  with  an  arch,  merry 
bound  over  the  rude  rock  ;  there  is  a  soul  in  such  curves 
and  lines  of  action — a  faint,  delicious  feeling  of  love  for  it 
and  for  all  things  steals  over  you  5  oh  !  keep  that  love 
alive,  cherish  it,  yield  your  heart  passively  and  calmly  to 
it,  for  it  bears  the  purest  truth  to  you  which  this  world 
knows. 

Reader,  the  world  is  asking  earnestly  when  we  are  to 
have  a  real  Art,  a  real  Poetry — an  expression  of  the 
beautiful  free  from  intense  self  consciousness  and  torment 
and  littleness  1  We  shall  have  it  when  people  think  and 
feel  naturally  and  frankly,  vigorously  and  proudly.  We 
shall  have  it  when  men  and  women  go  into  the  woods 
and  by  the  surging  sea,  and  through  fields  and  gardens, 
and  into  each  others'  hearts,  and  deep  into  each  others' 
longings  and  capacities  for  joy,  and  in  all  these  study 
Nature  absolutely  and  closely,  in  phenomena  single  or 
associated.  Are  there  many,  are  there  an?/  who  do  this 
thoroughly  1  The  painter  draws  fifty  times  as  much 
from  his  studio  as  from  his  studies,  the  poet  sings  after 
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those  who  sung  before  ;  they  are  not  directly  inspired  by 
long,  patient,  passionate,  heart-yearning  love  of  Nature. 
O  mother  of  all  true  souls  !  O  fountain  of  life  beyond 
which  none  have  gone  !  how  few  know  thee  as  thou  w^ert 
known  of  old  by  the  rivers  of  Arcady,  among  oaks  and 
olives. 

What  a  deep  longing  and  endless  love  of  beauty  must 
have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  old  German  poet  who  sang 
"■  Zum  WaU.zum  Wald !'' 

"  0  FORE^  fair  !  for  thee  I  yearn ; 

Alone  I'll  go,  alone  return  ! 

There  all  is  pleasant,  glad  and  gay, 

And  life  an  endless  holiday. 
***** 
"  Thou  dark  greenwood,  to  thee  allied 

As  earthly  groom  to  heavenly  bride, 

I  love  but  thee,  to  thee  Tm  true. 

Forever  art  thou  fresh  and  new. 

***** 

"  Yes,  in  the  forest  dark  and  free, 

The  lonely  hunter's  tomb  shall  be. 

Ho  !  for  the  greenwood,  rock  and  fern ; 

Alone  I'll  go,  alone  return." 

Do  you  understand  it,  this  deep  love  for  the  forest, 
like  that  of  bridegroom  for  bride  ;  that  love  which  is  all 
of  truth,  and  which  lets  nothing  in  but  goodness  and 
beauty  ?  Have  you  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  know  that 
simply  in  visible  and  audible  Nature  among  leaves  and 
waters,  and  withouj;  going  further,  there  is  a  consolation 
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and  infinite  thrilling  rapture  to  him  or  to  her  who  has 
once  penetrated  it  ?  Oh  !  learn  that  great  secret  of  free- 
dom and  of  joyousness.  To  those  who  have  deciphered 
the  magic  word,  the  glory  of  the  olden  time  returns 
again,  the  white  immortals  wander  once  more  among 
men,  Olympus  is  no  longer  a  dim,  forgotten  dream.  To 
them  the  great  god  Pan  is  alive  again,  the  cherishing 
father  lives  by  reedy  streams  and  amid  the  rose-crowned 
mountains.  Rejoice,  for  he  that  was  dead  is  alive,  and 
he  that  was  lost  is  found  !  The  fauns  sport  with  the 
nymphs,  the  Muses  live  a  new  life,  gentle  Venus,  the 
sweet  mother  of  all  beauty  and  life,  rises  again  star-lighted 
on  high,  and  dove-crested  as  of  old  from  the  waters ; 
yes,  every  incarnation  of  freshness  and  beauty  and 
strength  and  health  which  ever  man  knew ;  every  myth 
expressing  the  thousands  of  fascinations  of  beautiful  re- 
ality, will  come  again,  not  as  idols,  but  as  heart-felt  truths 
to  men,  when  they  learn,  to  the  right  or  the  left,  to 
draw  out  the  pure,  unchanged,  unchanging,  immortal  and 
reviving  truth  from  Nature. 

To  him  or  to  her  who  understands — greeting !  But 
many  there  be  who  do  not  understand,  who  play  with 
toys  and  rags,  yes,  who  would  perhaps  chat  of  "  la 
Nature^''  and  write  songs  to  her,  and  set  them  to  Verdi 
tunes,  or  point  out  in  lectures  how  edifying  and  moral  it 
is  to  study  her,  and  how  apparent  it  is  from  the  "  adapta- 
tions "  in  her  laws  that  their  salaries  ought  to  be  paid, 
and  how  plainly  she  guarantees  that,  as  we  are  all  a 
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selfish  set  of  wretches,  we  shall  all  be  paid  up  squarely 
for  every  good  impulse  and  act.  To  them  Nature  is 
indeed  very  fine ;  "  so  improving,  so  elevating,"  and  so 
very  useful !  And  every  generation  has  seen  them  trying 
to  take  in  Nature,  in  a  modified,  diluted  form,  and  treat- 
ing her  as  a  partial,  limited  existence,  not  knowing  her  as 
she  is — the  one  infinite  circle,  the  beauty  and  life  unend- 
ing— TiBi  Sola  Dea  Isis. 


CHAPTER  TEKTH. 


"What  worlds  or  wliat  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  soul  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook  ?  " — Milton. 


It  is  often  urged  against  the  seeking  of  sources  for  in- 
spiration of  poetry  or  art  in  Nature  alone,  that  the  latter 
is  limited.  "  After  this  life,  Nature  will  all  fade  away  as 
a  dream,"  say  th-e  sentimentalists  and  mystics,  "  and 
since  it  is  limited  to  time,  it  must  grow  feebler  even  in 
time  itself!     It  is  finite." 

Finite  !  Was  there  ever  yet  a  tv\i\j  finite  manifestation 
of  God  !  Is  there  any  end  to  the  constant  possible  unfold- 
ings  of  beauty  and  joy  as  they  gleam  and  color  forth,  and 
sound  in  endlessly  new  music,  and  woo  us  with  soft 
caress,  and  burn  in  the  inexhaustible  sense  of  love  ? 
While  Man  lives  on  Earth,  Nature  will  ever  be  to  him 
fresh  in  joy,  though  he  advance  even  to  the  Son  of  God- 
hood  of  early  days. 

Thinking  this  over,  I  once  wove  together  a  half-gro- 
tesque, half-serious  dream  whose  object  should  be  to  show 
how  far  the  soul  might  go  in  drawing  pleasure  from  Na- 
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ture  even  in  another  life.  If  I  had  some  faint  hope  of 
presenting  at  least  a  fragmentary  theory  of  the  possible 
identity  of  JVirwana,  or  Absorption  with  individual  lib- 
erty, it  was  not  with  the  absurd  idea  that  I  could  advance 
one  certain  step  in  proving  this  great  problem  of  eternity. 
No  more  do  I  believe — and  the  reader  will  oblige  me  by 
noting  this — that  the  sketch  in  any  way  sets  forth  what  I 
presume  the  future  life  to  be.  I  have  made  a  fiction-step 
forward,  simply  that  I  might  the  better  fall  backward  into 
real  life,  and  give  some  trifling  aid  to  the  brave,  earnest 
hopes  of  those  who  believe  that  God  is  ever-loving,  that 
every  life  is  its  own  present,  to  be  earnestly  yet  cheerfully 
labored  in  and  enjoyed,  and  that  those  who  live  most  ex- 
cellently in  and  for  this  life,  so  as  to  make  the  very  best 
of  it,  will  be  best  qualified  for  the  future. 


THE  MUSICAL  AFTER  LIFE  OF  THE  SOUL. 
inteoduction. 
Htpolite  Amadee  Deblis,  Member  of 


TO  HIS  Friend  Texbroek  Schcyler,  of  New  York. 

Paris. 
You  ask,  mon  cher,  if  I  continue  to  pursue  with  success 

those  discoveries  in  ancient  symbolism  of  which  you  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  our  excellent  friends  Professors  Bril- 
LENBLiTz,  of  Berlin,  and  Kolokoltchikoff,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ?  But  what  should  I  say  ?  Ask  of  the  miner  who, 
expecting  at  best  a  few  grains — possibly  a  nugget — of 
goldj  strikes  a  vein  of  pure  metal,  yards  in  thickness — 
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ask  htm  "  what  luck  ?  "  Ask  the  same  of  a  Lauzun  aux 
bonnes  fortunes,  who  has  succeeded  in  "  convincing  "  a 
princess.  Ask — but  pardon  the  egoisme  of  a  young  "  am- 
bitionist "  who  believes,  as  we  all  do,  that  human  intel- 
lect culminates  in  his  favorite  study,  and  that  he  has  cast 
a  light  as  of  the  sun  on  a  subject  hitherto  viewed  only  by 
dim  lanterns  and  lampions.  Pardon  not  less  his  enthu- 
siasm. I  remember  well  Humboldt's  once  saying  to  me : 
"  Every  mortal  has  before  him  the  measles  and  hooping- 
cough — possibly  the  small  pox.  But  if  he  be  a  young 
savant,  he  must  also  have — what  is  much  more  dangerous 
— his  first  great  discovery  which  is  to  stun  the  whole 
world.  Junger  Freund — 1  hope  that  you  may  pass  safely 
through  yours !  " 

But  to  return  to  my  archseology.  It  was  while  pass- 
ing through  that  restless,  feverish  quarantine  of  Art ;  the 
love  for  everything  Mediaeval,  which  we  all  must  pass, 
however,  to  attain  Greek  health  and  nature,  that  I  first 
perceived,  but  through  many  obscuring  media,  the  extra- 
ordinary degree  to  which  men  had  preserved  to  a  late 
era,  the  power  oi  dual  expression  ^nd  of  hidden  meaning 
in  sculpture  and  painting.  I  had,  of  course,  read  some- 
thing of  Von  Hammer's  theory  of  the  secret  Orientalism 
of  the  Knights  Templar  as  illustrated  by  their  serpent- 
girt  Baphomet,  and  could  see  for  myself  that  the  thou- 
sand times  repeated  figures  of  the  Knight  and  the  Dragon, 
the  Serpent  and  the  Cup,  the  Birds  and  Fruit,  were  not 
only  symbolical,  but  had  their  origin  in  the  "  Morning- 
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Land,"  and  possibly  in  an  early  morning  faith,  now  lost 
to  the  world.  I  naturally  enough  soon  grappled  with  the 
literature  which  a  host  of  antiquaries  of  the  most  eccentric 
and  erratic  description  have  piled  together  on  these  pri- 
meval mysteries,  rendering,  too  often,  still  more  obscure 
that  which  was  already  dim.  Is  it  not  enough,  mon  ami, 
to  make  one  believe  in  transmigration  of  the  soul  when 
one  sees  those  hierophants  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
Ashtaroth  still  striving  to  hide,  eighteen  centuries  after, 
as  they  did  eighteen  centuries  before,  their  doctrines  from 
the  multitude  ? 

But  this  is  not  the  stone  for  me  to  break. 

For  a  long  time  1  rested  satisfied  with  the  discovery 
that  every  Gothic  cathedral  was  a  book  in  stone — a  scroll 
of  mystic  imagery — proclaiming  literal  Biblical  events 
and  doctrines  to  the  multitude,  and  Gnostic  arcana  to  the 
heretical  elect  and  initiated.  To  learn  that  every  Greek 
myth  is  Oriental,  and  that  the  whole  continued  to  flow  as 
a  living  faith  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  onward  into  the  art 
of  Christianity,  is  of  itself  a  wonderful  revelation  to  the 
scholar. 

I  did  not  then  dream  how  far  these  mysteries  led. 

It  was  during  the  lull  of  the  storm  of  1848,  in  Paris, 
after  the  Revolution,  that  I  devoted  myself  especially  to 
examining  the  old  churches  of  the  French  metropolis. 
You  well  know  the  delightful  sensation  which  one  expe- 
riences in  passing  from  the  crowded,  sunny  street  of  a 
week  day,  into  one  of  those  solemn  and  vast  interiors 
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where  the  scent  of  dead  incense  blends  strangely  with 
light  born  again  to  the  beauty  of  religious  sentiment  in 
its  passage  through  crimson  and  orange  Christs  and 
saints  and  Trinities.  In  those  days  this  transition  seemed 
miraculous — it  was  such  as  only  can  be  felt  when  the 
outer  world  is  in  a  wild  political  convulsion. 

I  was  busied  one  morning  in  studying  the  interior  of 
the  old  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  which  abounds 
in  the  rude,  bold  carving  of  the  Romanesque  era,  couched 
in  daring  symbols.  A  wedding,  a  baptism,  and  a  funeral 
were  all  celebrated  within  the  same  hour  in  the  same 
sacred  place  ;  all  passing  on  so  quietly  and  gently,  that  I 
could  have  believed  those  mourning  or  smiling  were 
phantoms  of  the  olden  time,  celebrating  in  solemn  sport 
the  dearest  mysteries  of  life.  Birth — death — life  ! 
Footsteps  fell  afar  on  the  marble  floor,  louder  in  the 
after  echo  than  in  the  first  sound  :  like  many  a  posthu- 
mous reputation — one  by  one  they  departed 

Suddenly  the  idea  glanced  through  my  fancy,  "  What 
if  these  strange  sculptures,  hiding  under  so  many  forms 
the  antique  mystery  of  birth  and  death,  also  conceal  some 
boundless  allegory  of  Life  ?  "  There  are  in  the  church 
twelve  pillars,  each  bearing  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Be- 
neath each  is  a  hieroglyphic  figure. 

Under  Pisces  I  observed  that  of  a  naked  sea-maid 
catching  fish.  Aphrodite,  this,  clearly  enough — the  type 
of  pleasure.  Each  figure  had  thus,  I  found,  peculiar  re- 
lations  not  only  to  its  corresponding  sign,  but  to  the 
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others.  In  a  word,  the  church  was  built  not  only  on  an 
astrological,  but  a  mythic  plan.  Each  pillar,  each  win- 
dow, each  carving  is  in  literal  relation  to  the  others. 
Whole  chapters  may  be  read  by  means  of  this  strange 
alphabet  of  relative  position.  It  is  as  though  you  had  in 
your  parlor  twenty -four  chairs  each  of  a  different  make, 
and  each  secretly  understood  to  bear  the  name  of  a  letter. 
Place  chair  A  in  a  certain  angle,  and  it  is  A  B.  Place  B 
in  another,  agreed  on,  and  it  becomes  B  A.  You  may 
thus  spell  any  sentence  without  fear  of  discovery. 

I  have  since  learned  that  Seyffarth  has  conjectured 
that  the  same  mysterious  alphabet  guided  the  position  of 
vases  in  Etruscan  tombs.  Those  priestesses,  those 
wheels,  those  ox  skulls,  archons,  warriors,  lucumons,  lars, 
weapons  in  red  on  black,  were  all  only  letters — their  po- 
sition gave  them  meaning,  and  the  tomb  was  a  book. 

I  soon  found  that  this  principle  ran  through  all  art, 
all  poetry,  all  language  of  the  early  age.  Nowhere  so 
strangely  as  in  language.  The  antique  world  was  all 
castes.  Yet  the  Brahmin  of  every  land  must  mingle  with 
all  beneath  him,  and  while  preserving  secrets  of  his  own, 
still  hold  communion  with  them.  So  it  came  that  in  time 
the  same  written  sentences,  by  means  of  a  copious  and 
highly  complicated  alphabet,  would  be  made  to  express 
radically  different  meanings.  An  eulogy  on  a  deceased 
millionaire,  written  in  approved  lotus,  or  l»rd-of-the-fire 
measure,  might  be  a  litany  of  damnation  when  read  ac- 
cording to  some  secret  rule  of  the  Cabala. 
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[This  art,  by  the  way,  has  never  been  quite  lost 
among  men  of  genius,  who  have  somehow  in  all  ages 
constituted  a  secret  order  of  many  mysteries,  despite  their 
every  effort  to  reveal  themselves  to  the  world.] 

But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  Assyrian  Keihchrift,  cuneiform 
or  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  that  I  have  found  my  dis- 
covery most  strangely  illustrated.  Fancy  a  single  group 
of  points  made  to  bear  simply  from  their  relative  posi- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  others,  the  meaning  which  re- 
quires a  thousand  words  of  an  European  language  for 
translation !  Such  is  literally  the  case — the  dull  record 
of  the  victories  of  some  Nebo-phul-assur  being  only  the 
shell  hiding  an  exquisite  poem,  while  the  genealogy  of  a 
priest  hides  in  its  turn  the  rose-loves  of  Mylitta  or  of 
Baaltis.  You  wonder  at  the  elaborate  ingenuity  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe — ingenuity  which  could  hang  a 
thousand  silver  bells  on  a  jester's  coat,  all  in  octaves. 
But  the  ingenuity  and  painstaking  of  Europe  when  at  its 
flower,  seem  to  me  as  blundering  and  idleness  compared 
to  the  infinite  subtlety  and  inexhaustible  perseverance  of 
the  ancient  oriental.  I  find  a  thousand  ideas  in  a  hiero- 
glyph— yet  see  dimly  behind  it  still  deeper  mysteries — 
new  abysses  of  meaning — whole  libraries  of  wisdom  in 
the  little  cylinder  which  dangles  as  an  earring  over  the 
brown  neck  of  some  Arab  girl.  Is  there  literally  no  end 
to  this  antique  lore  or  to  the  ancient  mysteries  of  symbol- 
ical condensation  %  I  tremble  before  such  endless  ingenu- 
ity, and  feel  the  arrow  heads  of  Nineveh  piercing  my  soul ! 
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Enclosed  you  have  a  literal  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  small  agate  which  was  picked  up  somewhere  on 
the  Tigris  by  my  old  friend  Shek'  Abdullah,  and  which  I 
wear  in  a  ring.  It  was  evidently  written  in  the  latest  era 
of  cuneiform  lettering,  at  that  time  when  faith  in  the  old 
nature  worships  was  dying  out,  and  men  sought  in  every 
direction  for  some  firmer  and  more  assuring  basis  for  a 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  during  that 
dawn,  my  friend,  which  preceded  the  advent  of  Christi- 
anity, that  Greece  communed  with  India  through  her 
sages,  and  the  East  yearned  and  labored  with  the  West 
to  wring  from  the  infinite  some  proof  of  eternal  life.  It 
was  a  strange  era — it  brought  forth  at  one  tremendous 
birth  the  Mahabahrata,  and  threw  at  the  same  time  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  into  the  forests  of 
Northern  Europe,  the  germs,  of  the  Odyssey  and  of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied — all  relics  of  some  stupendous  Aryan 
epic,  now  lost  forever  !  At  such  a  time — an  age  overflowing 
with  prayer  and  passion,  doubt  and  darkness,  illuminated 
by  lightning  gleams  of  strongest  coloring,  and  Wi.i  dcring 
stars  of  wildest  light — it  was  natural  that  religious  hopes 
and  sensual  attractions  should  blend,  as  in  Hafiz,  and 
produce  strange  theories  of  immortality. 

I  will  only  add  that  the  inscription  in  question  was, 
in  my  opinion,  composed  by  some  Assyrian,  who,  after  a 
residence  in  Greece,  had  returned  to  his  flitherland,  led, 
perhaps,  by  the  Orphic  song  of  Onomacritus  : 
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"None  discerns  the  Lord  of  men 
But  he,  the  soul-begotten  of  the  tribe 
Of  old  Chaldeans :  he  to  whom  was  known 
The  path  of  stars." 

And  who,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  finding  this  illus- 
trious sage,  sought  to  shape  for  himself  "  a  vague  and 
venturous  chart  "  for  eternity. 

DIONE. 

My  first  realization  that  I  was  dying,  beloved,  stole 
over  me  with  exquisite  tenderness  in  a  sensation  of  per- 
fect calm.  So  complete  was  this  calm  that  I  can  find  no 
word  passionless  yet  deep  enough  withal,  save  in  the 
holy  Sanscrit,  which  expresses  it.  Its  growth  was  of  it- 
self an  ineffable  rapture  of  rising  peace.  Cares  and  pains 
faded  like  clouds  in  the  crimson  sunset,  the  fragments  of 
ideas  which  waning  memory  continued  to  faintly  grasp 
were  promptly  alchemized  into  a  new,  intellectual  ele- 
ment, as  rays  of  light  change  in  passing  through  the 
prism.  It  was  the  transition  stage  of  decomposing 
Thought — the  negative  point  of  absolute  quietism  be- 
tween Time  and  Eternity — toward  which  thousands  in 
every  age  have  forced  their  souls  by  contemplation  and 
prayer,  vainly  believing  this  Nirwana  of  repose  to  be  an 
absorption  into  the  primal  cause,  and  unending. 

How  near  they  are  to  the  truth,  and  yet  how  far  !  O 
beloved  !  I  who  now  vibrate  through  your  being,  softly 
warming  these  thoughts  through  your  soul,  as  the  glow 
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of  wine  insensibly  and  delicately  cheers  the  brain  ;  I  who 
feel  with  you  communion  of  thought,  am  indeed  ineffably 
blest  in  the  divine  rest  of  absorption,  and  shall  know  no 
more  through  countless  aeons  the  want  of  peace  which 
harshly  colors  the  downward-borne  elements  of  God. 
But  in  life  there  can  be  no  perfect  analysis  ;  the  gross 
masses  of  thought,  as  of  matter,  are  crushed  together,  and 
our  souls  between  them — they  are  too  near,  we  are  too 
near  to  perceive  their  perfect  symmetry  and  shades.  So 
that  our  error  consists  in  identifying  freedom  from  care 
with  perfect  repose,  rapture  with  rest,  existence  with  a 
virtual  annihilation. 

How  unveil  the  mystery  ?  I,  an  atom,  infinitesimally 
small  beyond  all  dreams  of  subdivision,  live  in  the  inex- 
haustible slumber  of  Brahma — of  Isis — of  the  Absolute — 
but  in  that  slumber  are  ever-varying  dreams,  inexhausti- 
ble vibrations,  currents  of  all  that  is  possible  or  conceiv- 
able in  the  jorma  materia^  which  is  the  force  and  life  of 
nature — and  one  sentient,  all-feeling  atom,  placed  where 
you  will  in  eternity,  receives,  feels,  gives  out  again  and 
enjoys  in  communion  with  congenial  existences,  every- 
thing perceptible  to  mortal  sense,  and  that  with  a  keen- 
ness of  actual  realization  such  as  mortal  life  never  knew. 
Its  degree  of  reality  is  indeed  limited  by  the  congeniality 
of  meeting  souls  travelling  through  infinitude,  following 
the  lines  of  certain  laws,  the  curves  of  peculiar  and  sym- 
pathetic vibratory  developments.  Only  the  Mutual 
meet. 
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It  is  natural  that  man  should  believe  that  the  quietism 
which  enfolds  death  like  a  soft,  soothing  mantle,  is  the 
ultimate  and  only  life.  It  is  so  perfect  in  its  rapture- 
without-an-idea,  that  the  faintest,  far-away  breathing  of  its 
delicate  mystery  seems  happiness  and  content  beyond 
measure  to  the  poor,  weary  wretch  whose  nearest  ap- 
proach to  happiness  has  only  been  the  occasional  taking  a 
few  grains  from  the  burden  of  pains  in  this  life.  Men 
have  often  approached  the  portal — and  returning,  have 
taught  such  lessons  as  have  bewildered  mankind  and  made 
the  burden  heavier  than  ever.  Those  have  indeed  lived 
on  earth  in  earliest  times  who  knew  the  truth.  They 
worshipped  holy  Nature  in  her  nakedness,  they  dreamed 
of  no  eternal  slumber  of  divine  indolence,  or  idle  devotion, 
or  of  any  idea  not  comprehensible  to  him  who  can  feel  the 
beautiful  here  on  earth,  or  sink  his  soul  with  perfect  love 
into  the  consolation  of  the  morning  breeze  and  the  violet, 
the  forests  and  gray  rocks,  and  the  kiss  of  her  whose 
heart  beats  for  him.  Beloved,  there  is  no  idea,  no  sensa- 
tion in  the  world  to  come,  of  a  different  order  or  essence 
from  those  known  on  earth.  It  is  all  only  a  development 
thereof.  So  perfect  is  the  beauty  of  this  world,  that  noth- 
ing is  needed  to  elevate  it  to  celestial  perfection  save  that 
you  yourself  be  elevated. 

O  love  !  remember  the  violets  in  boyhood — the  roses 
hardly  heeded. 

Dearest,  the  blue  waves  laughed  in  vain  under  their 
outer  life  of  foam. 
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O  wild  bird  by  the  rivulet !  far  in  the  fair  forest  your 
notes  were  as  nought. 

There  was  our  bed,  a  crushed  lily  under  our  feet — we 
were  children. 

There  came  a  day  when  the  violets  seemed  to  pray 
for  tears  to  water  them. 

There  came  a  twilight  hour  when  the  rose  went  into 
your  soul  with  her  breath. 

0  wild  bird  in  the  vale !  you  sung  for  me  alone,  for 
him  alone. 

There  was  our  bed — I  was  the  crushed  lily,  I  gave  out 
life  and  perfume  and  love  in  rapture — we  were  children 
no  longer. 

1  was  dying,  and  there  stole  very  slowly  over  me  the 
perfect  calm  which  is  the  point  of  absolute  balance  be- 
tween Pain  and  Pleasure.  There  was  an  occasional  faint 
physical  reminder  of  dissolution,  a  retreating  of  vitality 
upward  toward  the  throat,  a  pause  there — an  entering 
within  of  the  soul  toward  the  brain  centre  from  the  ex- 
tremities and  from  every  side — a  lulling  to  rest — happy 
sensation  without  a  thought — the  very  hidden  core  and 
ultimate  of  "  I  think  ;  therefore,  I  am." 

More  slowly,  more  exquisitely,  a  glorious  monotone 
of  ineffable  clearness — an  undying  note — a  pure  organ- 
tone  among  the  harmonies  of  creation,  I  rose  perfect  and 
single  from  death.  In  the  calm  keynote  of  my  whole 
past  life,  I  went  forth  on  the  eternal  tones  of  vibration. 
The  infinite  peace  of  the  quietism  of  death  alone  remained 
8* 
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with  me.  Had  I  then  had  a  thought,  it  would  have  been 
embodied  in  that  text  never  till  this  life  understood  : 
"  Peace  be  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  !  "  But 
with  the  peace  of  perfect  tranquillity  came  the  slowly  grow- 
ing power  of  realizing — O  beloved  ! — of  realizing  through 
a  medium  before  understood  only  in  broken  and  obscure 
fragments — all  that  one  can  feel,  know,  or  enjoy.  It 
came  at  no  appreciable  instant — there  was  no  beginning 
to  the  flowing  tide — but  the  intense  perfection  of  its 
gradualness  was  of  itself  a  knowledge  of  something  in- 
finitely perfect.  And  this  medium,  this  new  condition  of 
thought  was —  understand  me,  beloved — nothing  but  pure 
Music. 

You  know,  dear  heart,  that,  while  alive,  music  was 
the  form  of  art  in  which  my  feelings  found  the  most  nat- 
ural expression  and  relief.  Even  in  mortality,  those  who 
so  love  music  enjoy  phases  of  feeling,  of  existence,  entire- 
ly unknown  to  others.  So  with  visible  beauty,  so  with 
perfumes.  But  there  is  a  music  of  music,  dwelling  within 
the  audible,  within  harmonies  and  accords.  Who  is  there 
who  cannot  think  airs "?  who  does  not  dream  of  hearing 
them,  though  no  sound  strikes  the  ear?  They  come  in 
richness  and  tenderness,  borne  on  no  wings  of  harp  or 
organ  tone,  they  soar  like  angels  over  the  gates  of  sense ; 
it  was  thus  that  Corelli  dreamed  his  Sonata,  and  Beetho- 
ven felt  amid  deafness  and  tears  the  inaudible  life  of 
sweetest  sound.  And  when  music  is  thus  refined  and 
stripped  of  grosser  sensuousness,  it  becomes  a  medium 
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whereby  thought,  yes,  all  thought  reaches  the  soul.  For, 
beloved,  the  inner  harmony  of  an  air  is  the  same  in  its 
nature  with  that  of  a  perfume,  a  picture,  a  Icrve,  a  taste. 
There  are  flute  notes  of  azure,  violet  leaves,  misereres  of 
Gothic  cathedrals,  scarlet  trumpet  tones — the  world  has 
long  spoken  of  all  of  these.  But  oh !  when  the  inner  and 
inaudible  music  of  the  wind-harp  blends  with  its  Identity 
in  the  cool  breeze  of  evening,  when  it  comes  from  fresh, 
spicy  forests  of  oak  over  bee-haunted  meadows,  and  weds 
with  the  sub-visible  idea  of  the  starry  heaven,  and  the 
bridge  by  the  beautiful  brook,  dimly  golden  in  the  latest 
twilight,  then,  my  Own,  such  a  wealth  of  loveliness  buds 
and  blows  within — O  Earth!  will  there  come  a  time 
when  all  who  walk  on  you  will  see  you  as  you  are — inex- 
haustible in  rapture  ! 

We  are  savages  in  our  mortal  life.  We  feed  to  con- 
quer and  crush  the  t^'rant  hunger,  we  fly  to  the  Beautiful 
for  a  short  relief  from  the  Ugly,  we  listen  to  music,  we 
love,  we  drink  wine  because  in  self-forgetfulness  we  defy 
destiny.  Ah  !  you  know  not  as  yet  what  it  is  to  feel  and 
enjoy  infinitely  varied  and  exquisitely  delicious  flavors 
without  the  goad  of  hunger,  to  feel  the  beautiful  of  form 
and  color  in  itself,  to  revel  in  the  revived  festivals  of  the 
grape  Lord  amid  Bacchante  souls  long  beatified,  to  twine 
through  the  infinite  raptures  of  all  ages  and  all  lovers 
with  Lais  in  Elysium — all  darkness  banished,  all  foes 
crushed  forever,  all  slavery  gone  in  the  Heaven  of  perfect 
freedom. 
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I  floated  away  from  life  like  a  summer  cloud.  The 
monotone  of  peace  slowly  unfolded  a  harmony  whose 
every  note  was  a  new  gleam  of  fresh  peace,  a  delicate, 
soothing  perfume,  a  color  as  of  falling  flower  leaves  rain- 
ing in  exquisite  combinations,  and  melting  like  snow 
flakes  in  a  rich  blue  sea.  Oh  !  that  you  were  dead,  Be- 
loved, that  you  might  once  realize  the  lines  of  falling 
leaves  and  driving  snow,  and  feel  their  marvellous  har- 
monies and  know  the  music  they  make  in  blending  with 
the  more  earthly  accompaniment  of  the  wild  wind  on 
which  they  sail.  I  realized  all  the  best  yearnings  ever 
awakened  in  me  of  old  by  music,  but  now  they  were  no 
longer  yearnings  but  fulfilments,  for  they  were  bounded 
in  by  peace,  I  rejoiced  that  while  alive  I»had  heard  much 
music — none  of  it  had  died :  I  found  all  my  lost  treasure 
again — and  it  lived  ! 

Exquisite  and  rapturous  indeed  was  the  realization 
which  710W  began  to  dawn  on  me.  All  the  sweet  words, 
and  loves,  and  aspirations,  and  pictures  ever  associated 
with  any  music  during  life,  or  awakened  by  it,  came, 
faintly  at  first,  and  then  perfectly,  into  my  mind,  until 
the  original  seemed  only  a  shadow  when  compared  to  the 
supernatural  freshness  and  strength  of  the  revived.  They 
came  to  me  finished — the  art  children  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  birth,  the  still-born  and  forgotten  amid  wild 
dreams  and  pain,  came  grown  to  beautiful  age  and  em- 
braced me.  Now,  indeed,  I  became  self-conscious  and 
proud.     With  every  instant  I  learned  that  with  associa- 
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tions  we  can  think  musically.  Palaces  and  towers,  forests 
and  rivers,  mountains  and  cities  were  before  me  at  will 
on  the  waves  of  melody — oh !  what  a  wild,  long,  glorious 
strain  of  pure  delight  welled  out  in  triumph — what  an 
outburst  of  new  life,  new  power  laughed  up  within  me  as 
I  saw  the  dolphins  leap  near  the  Syren-home  of  Parthen^ 
ope,  and  I  felt  at  a  flash  who  and  what  he  had  been — the 
lord  tone-master  of  the  olden  time — Arion  1 

And  Orpheus.  I  felt  the  mystery,  I  understood  it 
all ;  happy  that  I  could  bear  great  truths  with  calm  joy. 
They,  too,  had  lived  in  the  far  and  fair  land  of  Greek 
beauty;  they  were  no  fables,  but  men  who  gathered, 
from  resolutely  vanquished  abyss  under  abyss  of  thought, 
the  secret  now  dawning  dimly  upon  me — of  music  and 
its  real  power.  Beloved,  it  is  awful  in  its  majesty,  tender 
in  its  rapture,  exquisite  beyond  all  dreams  in  its  living 
grace,  that  first  dawning  on  the  soul  in  the  land  beyond 
the  grave,  of  the  full  inarvel  of  Greek  mythology  and  art. 
There  I  meet  with  Phidias,  and  Scopas,  and  Apelles — a 
single  rapture  of  wish  as  rapturously  answered,  and  lo ! 
in  harmonious  measures  flowing  through  their  love,  I  see 
the  Parthenon  and  the  whole  Athens  of  old ;  we  walk  in 
Tempe  by  moonlight,  in  measured  time  we  revel  in  Cor- 
inth, and  in  Lesbos  made  perfect,  there  is  no  glory  of 
Greek  art,  no  thrill  of  Greek  pleasure,  no  song  of  Ana- 
creon,  no  goblet  of  Chian  wine,  no  kiss  of  Aspasia  which 
is  not  ours  again — all  is  given  so  freely  there  to  pure 
will. 
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Beyond  the  five  senses  unfolded  on  earth,  are  the  two 
heavenly  senses  of  Peace  and  Harmony.  In  the  infinite 
currents  of  vibration  and  motion,  I  hear,  I  see,  1  taste,  I 
smell,  I  feel,  I  pacify,  and  I  harmonize.  Peace  and  har- 
mony are  active  and  passive.  I  make  calm  all  that  I  re- 
alize, and  \  feel  calm  all  that  I  enjoy.  It  is  the  first  pro- 
cess of  all  supernatural  thought.  Above  this  is  the  high- 
est sense,  that  of  Harmony,  which  regulates  all  perception, 
all  action. 

The  new  born  in  the  new  life  is  long  left  to  self, 
until  the  sense  of  peace  is  somewhat  developed.  The 
more  perfectly  we  master  it,  so  much  the  more  perfectly 
can  we  feel  or  control  the  source  of  enjoyment  in  har- 
mony. This  early  stage  of  peace  is  the  infancy  of  heaven. 
As  we  unfold  from  it  we  become  fit  for  communion  with 
the  older  dwellers.  Without  calm,  without  the  absence 
of  care,  no  one  could  support  the  inconceivable  raptures 
of  beauty  and  love  which  the  rapidly  perceiving,  rapidly 
creating  soul  experiences. 

And  so  I  floated  out  into  Eternity,  borne  on  the  cur- 
rents of  musical  vibration.  Color,  space,  relations,  all 
beautiful  shapes  and  forms,  all  that  life  has  loveliest  by 
blue  sea  or  sounding  shore,  appeared  to  me  more  vividly 
defined,  more  accurate  in  the  inmost  spirit  of  reality,  than 
they  had  ever  been  on  earth,  when  merely  seen  with  the 
eyes.  Even  this  marvel  may  be  understood  by  you.  In 
the  vibrations  of  the  subtle  element  of  vitality,  in  which 
all  things  exist  on  either  side  of  death,  there  are  many 
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scales.  There  are  the  strong  thrills,  which  quiver  through 
the  deepest  abysses  of  darkness  and  blackness,  rising  from 
the  Demogorgon  notes  which  no  spirit  has  mastered,  and 
above  them  octaves  corresponding  to  each  musical  sound 
known  on  earth.  One  of  these  called  to  action  by  mem- 
ory or  will  may  be  those  ^Eolian  tones  which  express  the 
richest  shades  of  green,  while  linked  to  them  are  the 
tones  allied  to  blue.  A  million  and  a  million  times  more 
rapid  in  its  action  than  while  on  earth,  the  soul  darts 
through  the  melody,  takes  in  the  whole  harmony,  hears, 
sees,  feels  the  pictures,  and  with  it  all  such  an  infinitude 
of  out-lying  and  undeveloped  beauty  waiting  to  approach, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  controlling  sense  of  calm- 
ness which  is  developed  in  due  proportion,  the  wildest 
bewilderment  must  ensue. 

There  are  octaves  of  vibrations,  too,  which  bring 
again  in  more  than  earthly  reality  the  gamut  of  perfumes, 
of  tastes,  of  feelings.  Through  the  medium  of  other 
minds,  through  love  and  identity,  there  is  no  operation 
of  a  law  of  nature,  however  subtle,  which  does  not  reach 
my  intelligence,  and  I  am  thereby  not  only  told  what  has 
been,  but  perceive  intuitively  and  associatively  what  must 
have  been.  O  beloved  !  there  was  once  a  pre- Adamite 
time,  when  flowers  such  as  man  never  dreamed  of  cov- 
ered this  world  in  one  strange  garden  of  intensest  luxury, 
of  perfume  and  hue.  They  were  like  trees  in  height,  or 
invisible  in  minuteness ;  there  were  flowers  growing  on 
flowers,  and  within  them,  and  yet  again  on  them,  cluster- 
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ing  infini'tely,  inexhaustible  in  richness,  and  varied  in 
myriads  of  forms,  which  anticipated  all  that  is  beautiful 
ever  dreamed  by  man.  Over  them  sailed  clouds  of  but- 
terflies, as  marvellous  in  size  and  startling  in  beauty. 
The  butterflies  drained  with  rapture  the  honey,  and 
gained  vigor  for  their  own  loves  ;  and  gave  greater  rap- 
ture to  the  flowers,  by  bearing  the  germinating  pollen  to 
scarlet  and  azure  and  velvet  dainty  lady  blossoms.  In 
those  days  flowers  burned  and  panted,  and  felt  like  warm- 
blooded beings,  so  intense  was  their  beauty  and  pride. 
The  flower  Eden  was  killed  in  after-times  by  fruit — its 
last  home  on  earth  was  in  Central  Asia  :  Beloved,  there 
is  an  old  legend  which  dimly  records  something  of  this. 
Only  one  flower  was  wanting  in  those  days — the  Rose, 
which  was  born  coeval  with  man — with  the  higher  stages 
of  love. 

It  is  only  a  few  hours  since  I  learned  all  this  of  the 
early  flower  age  of  the  earth.  Callirhoe  of  Corinth — one 
of  the  loveliest  loving  ones  of  the  land  of  love — taught  it 
to  me  ;  and  even  now  wonderful  scenes  of  plain  and  rock, 
flower  clad,  vine  clad,  burning  in  gorgeous  colors,  set  in 
richest  green,  like  gems  in  emeraldine  enamel,  rise  in  in- 
tensest  reality  among  harmonies  relishing  like  Mozart's, 
graceful  as  Bellini's,  brilliant  as  Rossini's ;  for,  excepting 
Cimarosa,  only  the  men  of  modern  times  have  given  a 
voice  to  the  light  and  exquisite  souls  of  butterflies  and 
flowers. 

I  sweep  on  in  whirls  and  masses  of  thought  in  thus 
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speaking  to  you,  even  as  we  speak  in  our  world ;  for  I 
am  forgetting  your  slow  earth  utterances,  and  with  us  all 
that  I  have  said  so  far  would  have  been  expressed  in  the 
hundred  millionth  of  a  second.  One  thing  must,  how- 
ever, be  made  known,  if  it  has  not  already  occurred  to 
you.  Music,  taste,  perfume,  sight,  feeling  are,  beyond 
death,  only  subordinate  stages  of  feeling  and  expression, 
in  which  the  newly-come  from  life  dwell.  Every  mortal 
who  has  been  most  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  afforded  by 
a  favorite  sense  finds  in  its  corrresponding  elevated  sta- 
tus, and  in  the  delicate  vibrations  of  the  vital  ether,  a  me- 
dium for  rising  to  the  other  senses,  and  to  all  thought. 
Peace  precedes  this  action  and  progress ;  harmony  closes 
it.  I  have  only  of  late  begun  to  master  all  thought  and 
images,  all  memories  and  fair  pictures,  forests  and  sea  and 
sunlight,  and  the  beautiful  faces  of  the  early  dead,  by  the 
vibration  and  association  of  perfume.  Give  your  whole 
soul  for  hours  to  contemplating  their  holy  power,  let  the 
truly  infinite  depth  of  sensation  into  which  the  really 
good  mind  sinks  when  rapt  in  the  inner  life  of  sacred 
santal,  rhodium,  violet,  neroli,  musk,  and  vitivert  become 
known  to  you ;  inhale  as  I  have  inhaled,  even  while  in 
the  body,  every  memory  and  picture  of  beautiful  Flor- 
ence, from  a  single  blue  flower,  and  you  will  know,  dear- 
est, that  the  soul  may  rise  to  its  higher  life  through  every 
avenue  of  enjoyment. 

It  is  only  at  times,  weakly  and  rudimentarily  that  I 
venture  to  think  on,  or  in,  the  combined  medium  of  music 
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and  perfume — or  of  and  two  senses.  Beloved,  there  is 
endless  labor  and  striving  to  perfect  our  powers  in  the 
next  life,  as  there  was  (or  should  be)  in  that  in  which  you 
now  slowly  struggle  upward.  The  principal  aim  of  this 
striving,  so  far  as  I  know  at  present,  is  the  acquisition  of 
the  whole  seven  senses  separately  as  a  means  of  mental 
action,  and  finally  their  combination  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  need  not  say  that  an  endless  range  of  Enjoyment 
is  developed  with  each  new  acquisition  of  this  nature, 
and  that  as  souls  progress  in  power  they  revel  in  inde- 
scribable voluptuousness. 

Strange  to  think  that  all  the  joys  of  eternity — the  in- 
finite raptures  of  constantly  unfolding  souls,  rising  to  the 
mystery  of  light — should  all  be  drawn  from  the  plea-sures 
which  on  earth  we  believed  to  be  trivial,  vain,  and  fleet- 
ing. Fleeting  !  O  beloved  !  inhale  the  rose  in  her  glow- 
ing life,  steep  the  soul  in  golden  melodies,  cast  love  into 
the  liquid  abyss  of  loving  eyes ;  be  crowned  with  lilies, 
and  dream  of  moonlit  seas  ;  read,  revel,  and  cultivate 
every  noble,  and  pure,  and  proud,  and  gentle  thought ; 
for  out  of  these  expand  the  harmonies  of  all  future  joys. 
They  will  all  live  again.  In  what  we  acquire,  feel,  see, 
learn  on  earth  ;  most  of  all  in  what  we  enjoy,  lies  latent 
an  undeveloped  eternity.  "  The  future  has  no  new  ele- 
ments," so  sang  Kalidasa  to  me  yester-eve,  in  the  melody 
perfume  of  the  divine  lotus,  "  it  is  but  the  octaves  and 
infinite  combinations  of  the  elements  long  born  in  the 
Past."     Why  should  it  seem  incredible  ?     From  seven 
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simple  notes  in  music  flow  all  melodies ;  the  wilderness 
of  sweet  sounds,  even  to  the  mysteries  of  tone  and  time 
which  ring  far  in  the  land  of  light,  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  Earth's  oldest  and  wisest  children.  Were  it 
not  that  man  during  his  earthly  life  provides  material  for 
eternal  action,  there  would  be  little  need  of  his  thinking 
actively  through  three  score  years  and  ten ;  little  need  of 
providing  him  with  a  secret  all-embracing  memory,  from 
"which  no  fact  ever  slipped  which  he  has  once  observed. 
"Why  is  there  indelibly  recorded,  though  deeply  hidden,  in 
every  memory,  every  word  in  every  language,  every 
sight  and  sound  encountered  since  birth,  if  the  future  life 
has  nothing  of  earth,  earthly  ?  if  its  joys  are  not  our  joys, 
its  loves  not  our  loves  ?  Thus,  beloved,  every  yearning 
for  pleasure  in  this  world,  every  longing  for  all  that  stimu- 
lates passion  and  awakens  an  appetite  for  the  Beautiful, 
is  really  an  aspiration  for  eternal  life — a  gasping  under 
a  half-exhausted  receiver  for  the  full  free  air  of  heaven. 

Our  time  in  eternity,  beloved,  is  not  your  time. 
The  free  will  leaps  through  myriad  years  of  prophecy, 
synthesizing,  conjecturing,  constructing  the  future  at  a 
flash  from  what  it  knows,  and  by  the  same  process  ana- 
lyzing and  unerringly  exhuming  the  past.  As  we  gain 
mental  power  and  activity,  we  also  gain,  nay,  we  make 
time.  They  say  that  in  the  advanced  stages  there  are 
souls  which  at  one  thrill  whirl  into  congenial  souls  the 
history,  in  minutest  details,  of  whole  dynasties  of  solar 
systems,  infinitely  distant,     O  eternity  !    O  inexhaustible 
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knowledge,  and  joyousness,  and  rapture,  and  love,  ever 
unfolding  fresher  and  stronger  in  beauty  !  Do  you  un- 
derstand this,  dearest  ?  Must  not  every  advance  in  intel- 
ligence be  an  advance  in  the  symbolical  significance  of 
truth  or  knowledge  ?  Does  not,  even  in  mortal  life,  the 
most  cultivated,  the  most  intelligent,  excel  his  baser  fel- 
low mortals,  principally  by  his  superior  talent  in  learn- 
ing, and  in  communing  with  his  equals  1  How  does  he 
learn  if  not  by  symbols  ?  how  give  and  take  ideas  if  not 
through  a  subtle,  abbreviate  method,  which  is  always 
being  made  shorter  and  more  significant  ?  The  languages 
of  modern  Europe  are  all  becoming  comprehensive,  the 
formulas  of  ordinary  conversation  have,  even  within  a 
century,  become  condensed  and  more  expressive.  Does 
not  the  man  of  science,  the  educated  man,  communicate  to 
those  of  his  own  kind,  by  a  few  words,  ideas  which  would 
occupy  as  many  days  in  being  made  intelligible  to  the 
ignorant?  The  more  minds  progress  in  accumulating 
knowledge,  and  in  acute  sensibility  or  susceptibility,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  art  of  expression  by  conventional 
forms  :  fancy  what  this  must  be  between  spirits  infinitely 
delicate,  rapid,  and  strong  in  all  mental  action. 

Those  living  on  earth,  beloved,  see  no  such  landscapes, 
hear  no  such  inexhaustible  rapture  of  breeze-melodies 
delicately  thrilling  into  every  wave  of  color  and  curve,  as 
we  do  when  we  enjoy  the  mountains,  rivers,  valleys  of 
the  olden  time.  They  spread  before  us,  those  pictured 
ideas  of  bygone  ages,  for  they  are  all  preserved  forever 
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in  the  eternal  treasury  of  vibrations,  as  well  as  in  the 
memories  of  kindred  souls.  A  few  churches  only  indicate 
to  you  the  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  I  see  its 
cities  as  they  appeared  at  every  instant  from  the  first 
days  of  the  basilica  and  the  Romanesque ;  from  Verona 
of  the  Nibelungen  and  the  age  of  great  swords  and  broad- 
armed  Teuton  knights,  and  great,  blonde,  beautiful  Chun- 
egondes,  down  through  Minnesinger  and  Troubadour, 
Courts  of  Roses  and  Courts  of  Love,  and  the  storming  of 
cities,  and  song  and  merriment,  and  fire  and  blood.  I  have 
seen  the  world  for  thousands  of  years ;  all  who  strive 
earnestly  with  us  to  develop  their  powers,  can  do  it ; 
many,  however,  do  not  follow  up  the  past  so  zealously, 
and  are  content  to  live  in  pleasure  alone,  in  revelling  in 
other  stores  of  knowledge  and  love. 

BEL   EE   OPH   ADON. 

I  SWAM,  or  vibrated,  for  a  long  time  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite music  and  in  the  delicious  associations  which  it 
awakened.  The  wonderful  sense  or  power  of  peace  ena- 
bled me  to  become  indifferent  to,  or  assuage,  all  bitter 
memories,  all  disagreeable  associations,  while  I  permitted 
all  that  pleased  me  to  sweep  on,  uncontrolled.  Finally, 
an  exquisite  air,  which  welled  up  like  the  sweetest  laugh- 
ter from  one  we  love,  cast  me  back  for  years  to  a  paint- 
ing I  once  saw  in  a  palace  in  Athens — of  beautiful  crea- 
tures bathing  among  swans  near  palace-steps  and  gardens ; 
but  scarcely  had  my  memory  touched  the  picture  when 
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at  once  a  new  and  strange  sensation  shot  through  me.  In 
a  living,  spirited,  and  infinitely  more  real  form,  yes,  in 
all  the  reality  of  life,  the  picture  came  again,  not  as  a 
picture,  but  as  nature  ;  the  bathing  maidens  moving  and 
laughing,  the  trees  rustling  in  the  breeze,  the  fair  land- 
scape spreading  away  for  miles  over  rock  and  river,  the 
snow-capped  mountains  crimsoned  in  the  setting  sun. 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  landscape  in  its  actuality  or 
the  corresponding  feeling  of  breeze  and  perfume  and 
pleasant  sounds  which  came  so  strangely  over  me  :  it  was 
the  marvellous  consciousness  that  all  this  had  been  and 
was  being  brought  before  me  by  some  other  soul  !  There 
was  an  indefinable,  exquisite  feeling  as  of  a  tender  and 
loving  one  endeavoring  to  gratify  me,  a  sweet  fluttering 
of  thought  which  made  me  realize  the  ej^ort ;  oh  !  you 
know,  dearest,  that  in  your  life,  love  often  takes  in  at 
one  glance  the  good  will  and  attempt  made  by  love,  and 
you  can  well  believe  that  among  the  infinitely  fine  trans- 
missions of  thought  in  our  state  of  being,  sympathy  in 
every  form  is  most  perfectly  and  rapturously  expressed. 
I  felt  the  effort  being  made  by  means  of  music  to 
enter  into  communion  with  me.  The  subtle  convention- 
alisms or  symbolic  expressions  of  truth  which  are  latent 
in  chords  and  in  melodies  dawned  upon  me  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity,  giving  me  the  power  of  conversation,  and 
with  it  the  realization  of  form  and  color,  as  they  appear 
when  one  soul  communicates  to  another  its  memories  or 
imaginations.     Whatever  we  choose  to  remember,  think, 
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will,  or  form,  thus  assumes  for  us  the  most  perfect  reality. 
For  what  is  any  reality  but  the  impression  produced 
on  consciousness  ?  Beloved,  the  greatest  delusion  under 
which  man  labors  is  the  inability  to  conceive  a  future 
without  a  body  ;  without  at  least  a  form  of  some  kind. 
To  me,  now  exulting  in  the  life  of  absolutely  Free  Will, 
and  gifted  with  the  power  to  be  clothed  as  I  choose  in 
any  form  of  beauty,  any  exquisitely  aerial  caprice  of 
fantasy,  or  the  most  delirious  and  seductive  shapes  of 
voluptuousness,  the  old  life  of  one  poor,  ever-varying 
body,  liable  to  sickness  and  destruction,  seems  to  be  the 
non-reality,  and  these  forms  the  only  actual.  They  are, 
for  they  alone  are  drawn  from  absolute  vital  Truth.  And 
they  are  not  even  purely  imaginings  of  one's  own,  as  you 
would  say.  I  see  them  in  another,  out  of  myself,  and  in 
Nature,  through  a  living,  thinking  atmosphere  made  ex- 
quisite by  love. 

There  was  a  tender  thrill,  a  sweet  peal  of  music, 
merry  and  wild,  and  then  sweeter  than  the  music  came 
the  words  :  "  Dear  soul,  new  waked  to  the  better  life,  I 
welcome  you  to  Beauty.  Welcome  to  the  deep  love  and 
the  sweet  dream.   Come  into  my  influence — yield  !  yield  !  " 

A  deeper  sense  of  beauty  and  joy,  a  more  earnest  in- 
telligence, a  fresher  entering  into  strength  came  over  me, 
as  I  felt  the  electric  influence  of  a  higher  mind. 

"  Be  as  you  were  ;  will  yourself  a  form — as  on  earth, 
but  more  lovely  ! " 

Floating  up  from  fresh  vibrations,  new  bom  from  the 
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strange  element  and  heaved  out  on  a  wave  of  music,  I, 
Dione  of  Lesbos,  the  one  sung  on  earth  by  a  thousand 
harps,  came  in  pure  and  snow-white  nakedness  again  to 
life.  Oh  !  how  I  felt  my  vivid  loveliness,  before  which 
that  of  my  earthly  life  was  as  a  dull,  poor  shadow.  We 
need  no  mirror  to  see  Self  in  this  all-seeing  life.  The 
deepest  dream  of  perfect  beauty  which  ever  inspired  the 
most  impassioned  sculptors  of  sacred  Greece  is  realized 
in  my  features :  I  was  beautiful  on  earth,  in  death  I  be- 
came divine.  My  limbs  and  body  are  like  creamy  mar- 
ble deliciously  tempered  with  those  delicate,  scarcely 
perceptible  tints  which  give  a  tender  life  to  color,  while 
every  line  and  contour  is  as  noble  and  lithe  as  buoyant. 
My  golden  hair  floats  away  in  living  waving  glory  from  a 
beautiful  head,  whose  every  motion  is  inspired  by  pride 
and  grace.  Beloved,  I  am  a  living  temple  of  loveliness, 
I  am  all  your  dreams  of  fair  women,  all  your  love-long- 
ings and  tears  from  boyhood,  all  your  tenderest  agonies 
and  keenest  sufferings,  all  your  bitter  despair  for  unat- 
tainable pleasure,  whether  sent  in  sighs  after  living 
women  or  sighed  like  heart  stabs  before  pictures  and 
over  poets  and  romancers'  dreams ;  I  am  all  of  them  in 
one  passionate  reality,  waiting  for  your  embrace  !  I  am 
the  Fair  Inez  of  Sorrowful  song  who  passed  away  into 
the  setting-sun  lit  West,  far  in  her  joyous  pride  and 
beauty,  above  the  humble  bard ;  I  am  the  First  Love  of 
Tears,  I  am  the  Lalage  and  Thais  and  Chione  and  Lesbia 
and  iEgle  and  Glycera  and  all  the  laughing  and  loving 
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fair  Greek  shadow-girls,  long  dead  and  buried,  who 
danced,  stinging  with  delicious  longing,  before  you  in 
youth,  over  the  pages  of  antique  lays.  I  am  the  blood- 
firing  beauties  of  Ovid's  pages ;  yes,  of  all  song.  I  am 
the  fair  prima-donnas  and  beautiful  dames  of  all  degrees 
ever  admired  by  you  ;  never  yet  on  earth  did  man  make 
a  wish  based  on  beauty  and  passion,  that  it  was  not  re- 
paid him  with  interest  in  heaven.  Each  becomes  in  this 
life  his  or  her  own  favored  ideal,  the  form  being  founded  on 
tendencies  formed  during  mortality  ;  but  then  Form  and 
Sex  are  changed  if  the  bold  play  of  free  will  demand  it. 

As  I  rose  to  form,  I  realized — how  can  1  say  "  saw," 
when  hearing,  intuitive  perception,  and  every  sense  flowed 
in  one  channel — and  witli  extreme  pleasure,  that  there 
floated  near  me  in  the  cup  of  a  vast  winged  lily  wreathed 
about  with  a  thousand  smaller  flowers,  as  in  a  strange 
chariot  (the  delicate  outfoaming  of  a  capricious  thought), 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  youth  in  whose  lively  glance,  yes, 
in  whose  every  curve  and  line  of  limb  and  gesture,  I  felt 
that  there  was  something  fay-like  and  wild,  but  elevated 
and  idealized  to  a  nobler  being.  I  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  the  friendliness  of  his  glance,  his  exquisitely 
winning  smile,  which  seemed  loved  from  long  ago,  and 
the  simple  grace  of  his  manner,  but  above  all,  by  his  an- 
tique beauty.  Every  vile  shame  and  hateful  hesitation 
and  doubt  and  dread,  born  of  earth  and  of  error,  had  left 
my  mind  ;  I  no  more  repressed  my  desire  for  the  beauti- 
ful creature  than  the  maiden  would  her  wish  for  a  par- 
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ticular  flower   in   her   own   garden.     To   my   inquiring 
glance  he  answered  with  a  truly  bewitching  smile : 

"  When  I  lived  on  earth  I  was  the  painter  Bel  Er 
Oph  Adoa,  who  lived  in  the  old  days  of  Babylon.  The 
cities  of  the  East  knew  me ;  there  was  no  man  so  pious 
as  I,  for  no  man  ministered  more  enchantingly  than  I  did 
by  my  art  to  the  antique  religion  of  Beauty  and  Delight, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  before  blood  and  cruelty  defiled  the 
pure  faith. 

"  I,  Bel  Er  Oph  Adon,  priest  of  the  nuptials  of  Mylitta 
Baaltis-Astarte  and  Thanmiuz  Adonis,  Lord  of  the  Spring- 
Rain,  was  the  first  who  painted  beauty  with  the  Swan  ; 
the  first  who  linked  the  Winged  Destiny  of  Eternity 
which  rushes  over  all  the  worlds,  or  the  vital  action 
which  is,  with  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  the  subtle  mys- 
tery of  birth,  as  the  Lot-Iona,  whom  others  more  obscure, 
ly  called  Latona,  Letho,  and  Leda.  Through  Assyrian 
gems  and  Greek  mosaics,  through  frescoes  and  bass- 
reliefs,  the  pictured  song  of  Leda  who  gave  to  fable  its 
ripest  beauty  and  most  chivalric  twins  (the  purest  blend- 
ing of  humanity  in  the  god-begotten  eggs)  came  down  to 
my  beloved  child  Apelles,  whose  picture  you  have  seen, 
beloved  one  and  latest  love."" 

As  the  Babylonian,  ever-young,  spoke  to  me,  I  had 
drawn  to  his  side.  I  was  seated  in  the  exquisite  lily 
pavilion  among  all  sweet  perfumes  ;  a  newer  and  fiercer 
life  of  sense  than  I  had  ever  before  known  flowed  buoy- 
antly like  billows  through  me,  and  I  seemed  to  vibrate 
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within  myself  like  the  bee  intoxicated  in  the  blossom 
waved  by  the  summer  wind.  Nearer  and  dearer  became 
Bel  Er  Oph  Adon,  his  arm  encircled  me,  my  head  rested 
on  his  heart. 

"  Your  first  thought,  Dione,  on  entering  this  new  life, 
was  of  that  picture.  I  was  distant  millions  of  leagues,  but 
before  the  thought  was  full-formed  I  was  by  you,  for  I 
knew  with  its  first  thrill  that  I,  the  master  of  the  antique 
Babylonian  lore  of  Beauty  and  of  Love,  was  well  fitted 
to  lead  you — the  worshipped  of  Venus — on  into  Eternity. 
So  I  sent,  rapid  as  your  memory,  the  real  scene  from 
which  I  drew  m.aterial  for  that  pictured  Leda-song — the 
wild  dream  which  will  never  die.' 

Still  the  lily-thought  covered  us,  and  the  flowers  drawn 
by  poet-will  from  antique  memories,  grew  more  luscious, 
yet  life-giving  ;  still  my  music  subordinated  every  idea  and 
flower  to  celestial  melodies ;  still  my  head  rested  on  the 
heart  of  Bel  Er  Oph  Adon.  Was  it  an  hour,  a  thousand 
years,  or  long  aeons  after  aeons  in  solemn  rapturous  flight? 
0  beloved !  would  that  I  could  give  some  faint  conception 
how  in  our  life  we  enjoy  the  power  of  extending  at  will 
one  delicious  instant  on,  on,  without  pause  or  delay  !  As 
his  soul  entered  mine  more  deeply,  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
me  with  darker  feeling  and  new-born  passion,  I  saw  the 
Leda  scene  pass  away,  and  there  came  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  one,  that  of  Danae  —  in  this,  as  in  all,  the  one 
Venus-mother  of  Beauty,  the  primaeval  Venus  of  Syria — 
won  by  light ;  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun,  the  earth  fructL 
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fied  by  heat,  into  new  life  and  fresh  beauty.  One  after 
another  they  unfolded  in  luxuriant  Keauty — the  myths  of 
the  olden  time ;  all  that  Greek  or  Koman  bard  had  sung, 
and  the  far  warmer  and  wilder  ones  which  they  had  forgot- 
ten, the  songs  of  the  East,  the  glowing  children  of  the 
early  time ;  of  ages  and  nations  long  lost  to  every  lore. 
We  loved  through  all  beauty. 


And  so,  gloriously  welcomed,  I  entered  upon  the  deep 
course  into  eternity  whose  life  is  beauty,  whose  thoughts 
are  raptures,  whose  hours  are  perfumes^  whose  soul  is  love. 
I  cannot  tell  how  they  beamed  on  me  one  by  one  like  stars 
out  of  blue  abysses  ;  how  the  great  and  beautiful  and  noble 
of  bygone  ages  swept  toward  my  soul.  There  are  homes  in 
that  land,  of  ineffable,  inconceivable  magnificence — for 
with  us  whatever  can  be  imagined  is  —  and  groves  of  sol- 
emn majesty  and  gardens  and  laughing  rivers  beyond 
dreams,  and  there  in  sun-light  and  sweet  shadow  sit  the 
children  of  the  Beautiful,  ever  loving,  ever  revelling,  ever 
laboring,  and  ever  happy. 

Who  are  best  fitted  for  this  life?  It  may  be  that 
there  are  other  lives  for  those  who,  according  to  conscience,^ 
have  followed  other  laws.  But  in  our  spheres  t"he  most 
welcome  are  those  who  have  most  wisely  and  lovingly  con- 
sulted the  good  of  others  here  on  earth,  and  have,  under 
this  greatest  law,  labored  most  earnestly  for  Beauty  and 
Joyousness ! 
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It  is  all  a  dream,  reader  mine  and  dear  heart — all  an  idle, 
fantastic,  foolish  dream.  What  that  future  life  will  be,  know- 
eth  no  man,  neither  thou  nor  I.  As  my  friend  Professor 
Albert  Dod  was  wont  to  say  of  men  disputing  of  the  after- 
life: "It  is  all  like  twin  chickens  in  the  shell  arguing  of 
the  future,  whether  it  were  all  white  or  all  yolk."  He,  the 
great  and  good  man,  long  since  rose  to  the  higher  hfe,  and 
knows  well  how  futile  are  all  mortal  fancies  of  the  Invisi- 
ble. And  since  they  are  vain — even  as  Dione  and  Bel  Er 
Oph  Adon  are  vain  simulacra  before  the  great  hidden  truth, 
— so  let  us  cease  to  measure  and  condemn  this  life  solely 
by  them,  and  pronounce  it  and  its  joys  nought,  because 
we  have  more  ambitious  dreams  of  one  to  come.  Come  it 
will,  but  remember  that  God's  great  manifestation  was  the 
I  AM — indicative  of  an  Eternal  Now. 


THE    END. 
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